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Cab cha 
Fresh, with the fragrance of Springtime—Sweet, with the 
ripe fruits of summer—Red, with the blushes of Autumn 


—Chilled, with the white snows of Winter. The delicious 
gift of all seasons—the refreshing drink of the year. 








Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution 


THE COCA-COLA Co., ATLANTA, GA. 
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The great American mechanic 
and the urna) -[urce)Blade 


The American mechanic speaks: 
— “You ask me why Durham-Duplex blades 
¢ HEATING (on TEMPERING stay sharp longer than other razor blades. 




















They’re harder and they’re oil-tempered— 

; that’s the reason. Hardness is secured by 

Cane heating the steel and then quenching it in 

\Y iy water. Everybody knows that. But I know 

OD ) i ae ? exactly to what degree the steel should be 

SY) ww heated. I know how long it should remain 

\\\ in the oven before it is quenched. And I 

know just what kind of oil to use for temper- 
ing. hese are my secrets. 








“Why are Durham-Duplex blades keener 
HOLLOW GRINDING HONING than other blades? I can tell you that, too. 
“e It’s the way they’re hollow-ground and 
Weed J honed. These operations require great skill 
and long experience. I know how much of 
the steel to grind away. I can measure this 
grinding accurately—to a ten-thousandth of 
aninch. I know just how the blade should 
be honed to get the super-keen edge you 
require. 











STROPPING TESTING “Then comes the important detail of strop- 


ping. I have invented a machine that takes 
J } care of this operation better than I could. 
. Every Durham-Duplex blade is stropped on 
2700 inches of leather—equal to 450 six-inch 
strokes. I watch that machine closely and 
inspect every blade. I won’t pass a blade 
along to the packing room if it isn’t 100% 
perfect. To make sure I cut a hair six times 
with every blade. 











“All my pains in producing a masterpiece 

PACKING SEALING would be wasted if I let the blade go out any 

ees ———— old way. So I invented a special container 

} } for Durham-Duplex blades. When the blade 

is packed, I seal the package hermetically in 

L774 melted paraffine. Then I don’t care if you 

throw the package against a stone wall—you 

simply can’t spoil my work. The super-keen 

edge is bound to get to your face just as it 
left my hands.” 
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The Durham-Duplex mechanic is your dealer or from us direct. 
proud of his work. You will under- Address Dep't T52 

stand why when you try his blade. 

Invest $1 today in a $5 Durham- DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Duplex Domino Razor Set, > 
taining a 50-cent package of six 

of the famous Durham-Duplex Pa no pam swt : 56 ged adie 
double-edged blades. Get it from Toronto, Ont. Sheffield ” Pasis 
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| Investing for Profit 


If you will simply send me your 
Special Introductory FREE 
Six fine Monthly Issues— 
each worth $10 to $100 to you. 


How much do you know about the Science of Investment? Do you know the Real 
Earning Power of your meney? What is the difference between the Rental Power | 
and Earning Power of your money? Do you know how $100 grows into $2200? 


Why you should get Investing for 
Profit: Only one man in a thousand 
knows the difference between the rental 
power and the earning power of his 
money. Few men know the underlying 
principles of incorporation. Not one 
wage earner in 10,000 knows how to in- 
vest his savings for profit, so he accepts 
a paltry 2% or 3% from his bank, while 
this same bank often earns from 10% to 
30% or more on his money—or he does 
not know the science of investing and 
loses his all. 


Russell Sage said: “There is a common fallacy 
that, while for legal advice we go to lawyers, and 
for medical advice we go to physicians, and for 
the construction of a great work, to engineers— 
financing is everybody’s business. As a matter 
of fact, it is the most profound and complicated 
of them all.” 


So let me give you just a glimpse of the valu- 
able investment information you will get in my 
six big issues, “The Little Schoolmaster of the 
Science of Investment,” a guide to money-making: 


The Science of Investment. ag Is keshins for a Job. 
Whe Rest ont and pam & Ge He EAL eens Power 
our 


How to . a Business Enters —_Investment "Secures Are Not 


Where New Capital Put Into a The Actual Possibilities of intel- 
Corporation Really Goe ligent Investment. 
“Watering” —Its alieen The Capitalization of Genius and 
y vs. Active Money. of Opportunity. 

Wait till you see a good thing—but don’t wait 
till everyone sees it. You will then be too late. 
Never was a time more auspicious for a public 
campaign of education on the logic of true invest- 
ment. A revolution in the financial world is now 
going on—to the profit of the small investor. 

You are now face to face with your oppor- 
tunity—if you have the courage to enter the open 
gate to the road of fortune. 

I believe you will find much interest in read- 
ing my six issues of Investing for Profit. From 





cover to cover it contains the fundamental princie | 
ples of investment it has taken a lifetime to gather 
—from my own experience and from every avail- 
able authoritative original source of information, 


If You Can Save $5 a Month or More 


Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere 
until you have read my wonderful magazine. 
Investing for Profit is for the man who intends 
to invest any money, however small, or who can 
save $5 or more per month, but who has not as 
yet learned the art of investing for profit. Cearn 
how $100 grows into $2200. 


Use This Coupon for the Six Issues and 
Financial Advice FREE 


If you know how to invest your savings—if you know 
all about the proposition in which you are about to in- 
vest your hard-earned savings—you need no advice. 
But if you don't, if there is a single doubt or misgiving 
in your mind—I shall be pleased to answer any inquiries 
you may make, or furnish any information I can regard- 
ing the art of saving and making money through wise 
investment. 


So sign and mail this coupon now. Get “Investing for 
Profit” FREE for six months. Ask me to put you on my 


mailing list for Free Financial Advice. Don't put this 


off. It means too much to you now and in the future, 
Sign and mail this coupon at once. 


H. L. BARBER, Publisher, Chicago 


Mail This Now 








i. L. BARBER, Publisher 
423-18 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Please send me FREE “Investing for 


Profit” for six months. Put me on your 
mailing list for Free Advice on Investments, 
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| WANT T 
GROW HAIR? | 


If you desire to grow hair on that bald 
spot, or to stop falling hair, or com- 
pletely banish dandruff, you should test 
the true value of Koskott. We offer 


500. Cas 
Guarantee 


that we can produce over 1000 genuine hair is improving right along. the 
voluntary testimonials — 


READ THESE EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS; WE HAVE LEGIONS MORE, 








a 











W. H. COPELAND (photo above) repo 
** My hair is improving right along, the 


“For eight or nine years I have been a bald- 
headed man; the top of my head was as bare as 
my hand. Now hair is growing again, it is the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw.”—Lee Fish, Clayton 

> LOWE 


“I can no longer find the place where the 
bald spot was; the hair Is as long there ason any 
wy pave of the head,’—Matt Bagley, Itasca 

Oey nn, 


“My hair has quit falling out, my scalp itches 
no more and new hair is growing thickly.”"—Mrs, 
J. Lundeen, Multnomah Co., Oregon. 

“After being bald 20 years, my head is mostly 
covered with new hair: am well pleased,”—Geo, 
Van Wyck, Union Co., N. J. 


“The baldness on my head has entirely dis- 


“For growing hair and making it beauti 
there is nothing like Koskott, for my hair is now 
surprise to all my friends. I am telling everybo 
of your wonderful hair grower.”—Mrs. W. Rabi 
Alleghany Co., Pa, 


“Koskott has started a new growth of hair 
my head,”—R. C. Cunningham, Abbeville Co., 8, 


“The hair is now about an inch long on 1 
head where there was not a hair in 80 years; Koska 
did it.”—J. J. Ellis, Minnesota, 

“Four months ago my scalp was bare: now it 
covered with a rice rrowth of hair and it is growiz 
nicely.”—W. C. Colman, Red River Co., La. 


“One sample box and one full box of Koske 
have grown hair on my head where I was perfec! 
bald.”—A, W. Bowser, Butler Co., Pa. 


appeared, being covered with hair, by use of 
Koskott Hair Grower.”—Prot, C. k&, Bowman, 
Maryland, 


“I was bald and never could find anything 
bring the hair back until I used Koskott.”—Esti 
Arnett, Wallace Co., Ky, 


BOX FREE TO YO 


We offer to send you a testing box of Koskott FRE 
postpaid. It is probably different from anything you ever us 
on your scalp before. It is inexpensive because concentrate 
We know that Koskott has surprised and delighted man} 
who were losing or had lost their hair and feared they mu 
remain bald throughout life. 


What Koskott has done for others’ hair, why not 
yours? 


If you have entire or partial baldness alopecia areai 
Gas spots), barbers’ itch, dandruff, dry scalp, 0 hai 
alling hair, if you get a lot of hair on your comb whene 
ritely beld head in 2.” you use it, itching scalp, or other hair or scalp troubl 


clusive try Koskott. 
card will do. It will come to you promptly, with 


GROW HAIR! directions, and you can soon decide what it will do for ya 


Koskott Laboratory, 1269 Broadway, 1530 C, New York City 


pt 





growth over com- 


You need only ask for a free box of Koskott—a post 
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“Love Me forMyself Alone” 


By Francis Perry Elliott 


Author of 


“ED 


“The Haunted Pajamas,” 


“Pals First,” ete. 


R. VAN BUREN 


A Joyous Comedy of Youth and Love. 


CHAPTER 1. 


R. BILLY VAN DYKE, round- 
M ing a corner on a skidding arc, 
lifted—or seemed to lift—a 
plethoric, pink-faced gentleman in air, 
then throttled down his car. He backed 
to where the victim had sprinted to 
safety. 

“Hel-lo!” 

Mr. Van Dyke smiled apology, push- 
ing back his cap. Or, rather, it was 
the cap of Kelly, his chauffeur, now 
sojourning in the hospital, following a 
mix-up the night before in a joy ride 
all his own. The driving coat, too, was 
Kelly’s. Both had been seized upon 
this morning as protection against the 
drizzle with which the day had started. 

“Don’t tell me I missed you, after 
all!” 

A facetious way of putting things 
that was just part of Mr. Van Dyke’s 
cheerful buoyancy, born of youthful 
exuberance and health. Ordinarily, 
with his winning smile, it would’ have 
salved both flesh and feelings, but un- 
happily the panting gentleman at the 
curb saw only the chauffeur’s cap and 
coat ; his outraged ear sensed only what 
seemed the flippancy of an inferior. 


ruffan!’ Under 
the plethoric one’s 
tremulously deep and 
“T only wish I knew his name! 
report you to your employer, 


“You impudent 
stress of emotion, 
utterance was 
froggy. 
I—I’'d 
sir!” 

“My what?” with a puzzled stare. 

“The car’s owner, This time 
in an outraged bellow. “I’d inform 
him he needs a new chauffeur!” 

A grin, and Billy pressed the starter. 

“Oh, thanks!’ in a drawl. “He 
knows that!” And with a laugh, he 
sped on. 

Had it seemed worth while, he might 
have imparted the confidence that the 
acquisition of a new chauffeur was his 
particular mission in town this morn- 
ing. That is, it had been up to the mo- 
ment when he had sighted her. 

The wonder girl! 

Five minutes before, like a dipping 
bluebird, a car had skimmed the Plaza, 
crossing the Van Dyke orbit as it 
curved from the Park; a blue car, with 
a girl driving alone—a girl with the 
starry eyes of Diana and hair shot with 
the glinting fire of old red Pompeian 
gold. 

And just then 


sir!” 








“The big, fat, awkward slob!” in a 
vicious, ruminative hiss. “To butt in 
my way at such a time!” 

No,-he did not mean the girl. 

“Never—never will know who she is 
now!” and Billy groaned. “Don’t even 
know which way she went! The fool, 
cutting across a corner that way! And 
my dream girl, too!” 

Yes, his “dream girl;” the one par- 
ticular type of girl that young Mr. Van 
Dyke had never met, but that his 
yearning fancy had long ago tagged as 
his ideal; the girl who must be some- 
where and who was bound to breeze 
along some day. At least such had al- 
ways been his faith. It may be re- 
marked at this point that this faith had 
been the chief factor in making Billy 
the despair of match-making mothers, 
covetous of the Van Dyke millions. 

And now this morning she had come. 

Yes, and had gone. She had flashed 
like a dazzling meteor across his sky; 
like a meteor, too, had _ vanished. 
Wherefore, with thinking of it, young 
Mr. Van Dyke sank into a cheerless 
gloom compatible with the day. 

He was still steeped in it when he 
turned in his car at a garage for the 
grooming necessitated by Kelly’s riot- 
ous night ; was still gloomily submerged 
as he sought an employment agency in 
a cross street and left a requisition for 
Kelly’s substitute. 

“Certainly, Mr. Van Dyke.” The 
attentive clerk indulged in a respect- 
fully subdued snicker as he glanced at 
the cap and coat. “Thought for a min- 
ute you might be looking for something 
yourself, sir—that is,” correcting him- 
self hastily, “till I saw who it was.” 

He could not know that the wintry 
smile in response to this pleasantry 
veiled his patron’s moody reflection 
that he was looking for something— 
something no beastly agency could ever 
supply ; something he never would find 
again, he knew. 

So he told himself as he viciously 
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banged behind him the door of the 
decadent old residence that housed the 
agency, and stood a moment on the 
stoop outside, trying to fix the mem- 
ory of her face; striving to visualize its 
brightness against the gray, dull, cheer- 
less world that drifted at his feet. 

“IT beg your pardon!” 

A hesitant voice, but one of liquid 
sweetness. It brought Van Dyke’s 
troubled gaze to nearer focus. 

He batted softly. Then he closed 
his eyes with a sigh. Yet, when he 
opened them again, the vision was still 
there—his dream girl on the third step 
just below. 

He was looking squarely down into 
her eyes, and in them he read wist- 
ful kindness—interested sympathy for 
him; sympathy, because the girl upon 
the steps had made her own reading of 
the troubled cloud, the obvious disap- 
pointment, that hung upon the visage 
of the nice-looking chauffeur that the 
employment agency had just disgorged. 
And with her sympathy there blended 
calculation, inspiration. Perhaps she 
would not have to enter that repellent, 
dirty building, after all. 

“Did you—I mean didn’t you find 
just what you were looking for?” she 
asked. 

Cap in hand, the young man smiled 
down at her. 

“T never have,” he avowed gravely, 
“found just what I was looking for.” 

An instant’s hesitation; then a lit- 
tle ghost of a smile touched the match- 
less lips. 

“Perhaps I could help you,” she said. 

Mr. Van Dyke thrilled. 

“l’m quite sure you could,” he 
blurted from the heart. 

She brightened. 

“Chauffeur?” she hazarded. 

“Yes.” He wondered how she had 
guessed his need. 

“References, of course?” hesitantly. 

References! Mr. Van Dyke’s depre- 
cating smile and murmur gave assur- 
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ance that she need not feel troubled 
about references. Certainly not, with 
her interesting herself to find him a 
chauffeur ! 

“And about what wages would you 
expect?” came sweetly. 

Billy blinked. 

“T—er—you mean 

He swallowed. What the deuce did 
she mean? 

“Yes—if you came just as chauf- 
feur,” and the violet eyes brushed the 
cap he held. Then they lifted to Billy’s 
face—wistful, waiting. 

Revelation crimsoned the scion of 
the Van Dykes, neck to brows. Tor 
one awful moment, hurt vanity writhed 
distressfully; trampled dignity clam- 
ored for assertion—for rehabilitation. 
Then, automatically, the shrewd, cal- 
culating second thought inherited from 
his Dutch trader forbears took its grip 
upon him. 

Idiot! Did he want to submerge her 
in an embarrassment she might never 
forgive, to see her escape from him 
again, and, still unknown, flutter back 
into the void from whence had 
come? 

All but instantaneous, these calcula- 
tions, for reply glided smoothly from 
Billy’s tongue. It was to the effect that 
the payment could be a matter for her 
decision later. 

“When we see whether you are go- 
ing to—to like me.” 

And having his own mental reserva- 
tion as to “payment,” Mr. Van Dyke 
avoided her eye. To all appearances, 
he was studying with professional in- 
terest the blue car at the curb. 





” 





she 


CHAPTER II. 

Of a sudden, with what seemed 
frank relief, the dream girl turned her 
back upon the agency. 

“T think then’—with an air of deci- 
sion, she adjusted the veil about her 
aureole of red-gold hair—“I will take 
you e 
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“You darling!” Billy’s lips tight- 
ened, however, just in time to prison 
this effervescence. 

" for my aunt,” finished the won- 





der girl. 

“Oh!”’ uttered Billy, crestfallen. 

“T live with her.” 

“Ah!” and his face cleared. Just to 
find out where she lived would be 
worth any madcap exploit of an hour. 
Incidentally, he must, of course, find 
out her name. 

“T am Miss Forsythe,’ came aptly 
here. “And your name?” Her ques- 
tioning pause was invested with a 
bright smile meant to be encouraging. 

The new chauffeur’s modest reply 
veiled craft: 

“Why, you can call me Billy,’ 
a disingenuous smile. “Just 
miss.” 

“Billy,” liquidly. She seemed to note 
the name with favor. “Well, Billy, if 
you'll come home with me, I think per- 
haps it may lead to an engagement.” 
She nodded confidently. “Oh, I feel 
sure it will!” 

Did she? Billy thrilled, but held 
himself in hand. 

“Thank you, miss,” and, with hypo- 
critical abstraction, the new chauffeur’s 
eyes swept the housetops across the 
way. “I’m hoping myself it will—er— 
lead to an engagement.” 

“Tt will,’ said the dream 
brightly. “I know it will!” 

Not altogether could Billy suppress 
the light of rapture in his face as he 
ran lightly down the steps to the blue 
car. The violet eyes softened as they 
followed him. Poor fellow! He must 
have wanted a position pretty badly! 
How gloomily he had emerged from 
the agency! And he was so nice! He 
ought to please auntie—if any one 
could. 

Here, for reasons of her own, reflec- 
tion ended in a sigh. 

Meantime, there was nothing at all 
marvelous to young Mr, Van Dyke in 


? with 


silly, 


” 


girl 
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the circumstances that, as he seated her 
in the tonneau, the sun came out, 
brushing from before its face all cloud 
and mist and shadow, beaming with a 
benign smile that was obviously all for 
him and her. 

“And now, Billy, the first place 

As he slipped behind the wheel, she 
named a shop upon the Avenue, a shop 
that Billy knew—one before which he 
had often sufferingly waited while his 
sister Edith tried on hats. 

There was waiting again to-day, but 
along with it nothing of suffering; only 
the proud, glad elation becoming in the 
charioteer of a goddess. Under the ex- 
citement of rare adventure, Mr. Van 
Dyke’s blood warmed with an exhilara- 
tion as delicious as from the spell of 
wine. 

A cold douche came: 

“Why, hello, Billy!” 

Mr. Dicky Blakesley, strolling south- 
ward with the listlessness of him upon 
whom time sits as a leaden burden, 
planted his cane with the air of one set- 
tling himself for converse and enter- 
tainment. 

Mr. Van Dyke paled slightly and 
gulped nervously. 

Dicky Blakesley, of all men! Dicky 
—engaged to his sister and with the 
gossiping proclivity of an old tea tabby! 
Endowed, moreover, with an imagina- 
tion whose exuberance the most gifted 
scenario writer well might envy! 
Dicky Blakesley, of all rotten luck! 

“How do, Dicky?’ The murmur 
was vague, scarcely measuring the cor- 
diality due one’s bosom chum and 
brother-in-law elect. ‘Nice day, after 
all, isn’t it? Well, so long!” with a 
side nod. “See you to-night at the 
club, old man.” His stare ahead subtly 
conveyed dismissal. 

Mr. Blakesley batted a little. 

“Jove, I say!” aggrievedly. Then 
his roving eye swept the shop’s glass 
front. His face cleared in a grin. 
“Oh, Edith shopping? I see-e!” Then, 


” 
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with careless magnanimity: “Oh, I 
say, old chap, you needn’t wait. My 
car’s around the corner, and I'll take 
Edith home.” 

The new chauffeur shifted in a panic. 
A glance into the shop’s depths re- 
vealed his fair employer drawing near 
the door. True, she was sauntering 
slowly, her progress retarded by the 
loquacious saleswoman in attendance. 
But at any moment now she would 
emerge, would step within the zone of 
Dicky Blakesley’s all-betraying yap- 
ping. On top of this was the awful 
hazard that she and Dicky might be ac- 
quaintances—old friends. 

Billy shuddered. 

“Not looking quite fit, old chap,” 
Mr. Blakesley was chirping with crit- 
ical concern. “Regular pea-greenish 
about the gills. Fact, old man! You 
need a change. Reminds me, the mater 
wants me to jog you about Placid. 
Looking for you up next week with 
Edith, you know r 

“Dicky,” with a desperate gulp, 
“don’t stop here now. Go on—please!” 
The anguished appeal/in Mr. Van 
Dyke’s voice was oddly at variance 
with his scowl of deadly malignity. 
“Hurry, Dicky!” 

“Eh?” Mr. Blakesley blinked an in- 
stant, mouth agape. Then he planted 
his cane more firmly, with the emphasis 
of righteous resentment. “Huh! 
Well, I like that!” sulkily. “Go on 
yourself, if you want to! I’m going to 
wait till Edith comes out of this shop.” 

“She won’t, you fool! She’s not 
even ” Billy’s snarl halted, checked 
by a saving inspiration. “Listen, 
Dicky! Do you want Edith to hate 
you? Do you?” He beckoned, whis- 
pering. “Understand?” 

Then, as Mr. Blakesley merely 
stared vacuously, Mr. Van Dyke, in 
one hoarse, withering sentence, scored 
the crass vulgarity of sticking around 
where one’s fiancée was engaged in 
shopping of so intimate a nature. 
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“Sort of like camping on the floor 
outside her bedroom door, if you ask 
me,’ Edith’s brother finished causti- 
cally. “But of course,” with a shrug, 
“if that’s your notion of taste ” 

It wasn’t, it seemed. Mr. Blakesley, 
already in shrinking retreat, bleated 
suffering protest. 

“But, Billy,” with an ap- 
pealing gesture at the em- 
blazoned window, “it—it 
says ‘millinery.’ ”’ 

“Mistake, you ass!” his 
friend hissed savagely. 
“Go on! Hop on that bus 
there! Quick! She’s com- 
ing out!” 

“She” was, followed by 
a boy with two imposing 
boxes. The door slammed; 
the car began to move. 

Dicky Blakesley, in proc- 
ess of lurching up to the 
hurricane deck of the 
passing bus, all but 
tumbled to the street 
under the shock of 
this metamorphosis of 
his fiancée into some 
one whog obviously 
wasn’t his fian-, 
cée at all, but 
was—who? 

Dicky won- 
dered. 

One thing 
was plain—it 
was some one 
whom his pros- 
pective brother- 
in-law had 
wished him not 
to meet; 
one, in 
whom he 
shown himself 
devilish embar- 
rassed about; a 
lovely creature \ fn 
with expensive 
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shopping tastes of whose nature Billy 
seemed to be the sympathetic confi- 
dant. And wasn’t that a new car? 
The Blakesley imagination leaped. 
‘By Jove! And old ‘B. V. D.’ of all 
men!” Dicky whistled soberly, for 
What indeed, 
nursed bugaboo 


what would Edith say? 
carefully 


with her 
































‘*Did you—I mean didn’t you 
find just what you were 
looking for?’’ she 
asked. 
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that her society-hating brother would 
in the end succumb to some siren of 
the stage? 

“Jove!” repeated Dicky blankly. 

Whereupon, spurred by brotherly 
concern, Mr. Blakesley leaned over as 
the blue car passed below. 

“You must come to us next week, 
Billy,” he called firmly. “Just cut 
loose from—er—everything. LEvery- 
thing—understand? If you don’t 

” 

The suspended emphasis hung above 
the blue car like a Damoclean sword. 
Edith’s brother would understand. 

But Edith’s brother merely shot 
ahead, his flaming ears seeming to 
flaunt defiance, while from the tonneau 
two lovely eyes lifted for the briefest 
instant in a glance startled, resentful. 
They pointed daggerlike rebuke for 
what seemed a brazen attempt to entice 
away a chauffeur already engaged. 

Temper? Whew-w! Mr. Blakesley 
reflected gloomily that they were al- 
ways like that—those red-headed Tar- 
tars. And the prettier they were, the 
worse spitfires. 

“Why, that vixen 

Here Dicky hailed a taxi wildly and 
slid down the stairs. And while he 
flew fast to Edith’s side, faster still 
flew the Blakesley imagination, follow- 
ing the trail of the red-headed terma- 
gant, visualizing for Billy’s sister all 
the scenes, sensations, and scandals 
with which the way was sown. 

“By Jove, she’ll just break her heart 
over it, poor darling!” Yet the som- 
ber gloom of Mr. Blakesley’s tender 
murmur was relieved by a note of an- 
ticipatory relish. ‘Yes, just about 
throw a fit—hysterics or something !” 

And here, at least, was true proph- 
ecy. 


CHAPTER‘III. 


‘Billy, my dear boy! 
son I want to see!” 
The new chauffeur, once again wait- 


The very per- 
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ing for her before a shopping mart, 
started violently, then closed warm 
grasp with the old gentleman beaming 
from the curb. 

“So glad to see you, sir!” spoken 
heartily and with a soldier’s courage. 
Not even before the danger of her in- 
opportune return would he have made 
his note less cordial for the old family 
rector whom he admired and loved. 
Besides, this busy curator of a thou- 
sand souls was not given to idle linger- 
ing upon a sidewalk edge. 

Yet he did to-day. He had to tell 
about the Western bishop and _ his 
daughter who were to be his house 
guests during the convocation. 

“And if you'll just help me out a bit 
with the young lady, Billy,” wistfully. 
“Oh, if it’s only for a drive or two, you 
know Thank you, my boy! I 
knew I could depend Good-by !” 
Already a car’s length away, he waved 
his hand. 

“Why, Doctor McChesney !” 

Suddenly, lightly as a wind-blown 
rose leaf, the wonder girl came out 
upon him through the shop’s wide 
doorway. The next instant, unmind- 
ful of the passing world, she warmly 
kissed the old clergyman. 

He gasped. 

“Bless my soul! Why—little Bea- 
trice!” And they began to talk as old 
friends whom the drifting years had 
parted. 

deatrice ! 

Despite his paralysis of cold funk, 
young Mr, Van Dyke thrilled apprecia- 
tively. Of course her name had to be 
3eatrice or the like; she was just the 
sort of girl a poet’s love would select 
to make immortal. 

“Oh, yes, your uncle and his wife! 
So they’re living here now, and you’ve 
come East to make your home with 
them? Um! Yes, J remember her.” 

Somehow the fall of the good man’s 
countenance proclaimed concern rather 
than enthusiasm over this fortune. 
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“Um!” he grunted again with pursed 
lips. 

The wonder girl smiled wanly, 

“T know, doctor,” as if answering his 
unspoken thought. “But then they’re 
all I have, you know. Of course she 
is—is a little difficult, but——’ She 
colored, with teeth pressing an instant 
upon the scarlet lip. 

Of a sudden, her 
before some low, earnest inquiry. 

“No, not a thing, doctor. Every- 
thing went with the Gordon Bank fail- 
ure this winter. Oh, to be sure, I have 
my education—the sort a girl gets at a 


she shook head 


school like Miss Fustian’s—you know !” 
Here a little rueful shrug. “I do be- 
lieve I could teach dancing, but that’s 
about all.” Then, as he murmured 
again: “Money? Oh, yes, I have some 
in a bank here—perhaps three hundred 
dollars.” 

The yaung man 
swallowed hard. 

Three hundred dollars! A beggarly 
sum, barely sufficient for a new gown! 
Oh, how true it was, as Edith was al- 
ways saying, that one half of the world 
did not realize the privations of the 
half! Ah, 
iow. What luck! 
her address! 


behind the wheel 


other they were parting 


She was giving him 


“And come soon, doctor, because we 
may go out of town. Yes,” 
tener’s heart “You see, auntie 
is crazy about a country house 
tiful home up the Hudson—and is try- 
ing to get the owner to let her have it 
for the fall. So far, though, he i“ 

“Where?” with interest. 

Mr. Van Dyke strained interestedly, 
too, being one who also had a home 
up the Hudson—at least, a home when 
he was there. 

“In Pocantico Hills—a place called 
Dynecourt Manor,” and Mr. Van Dyke 
started, for other reasons than the fact 
that she was now bearing definitely 
down upon the car. “But the owner 
doesn’t use it much. He’s a young 


as the lis- 
sank. 


a beau- 
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man, and auntie thinks ” She hesi- 
tated—laughed. ‘Well, auntie has her 
own theory about what holds him in 
town. You know auntie!” 

The doctor chuckled as he helped 
her into the car. 

“Ah!” Behind her back, his glance 
twinkled quizzically at the frozen fig- 
ure that stared ahead with eyes as 
glassy as the screen itself. ‘Well, 
now,” dryly, “I’m afraid my theory 
agrees with auntie’s.” 
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The masquerader swallowed, turning 
cold. Now would 
The end was here! 

Wherefore, the glove upon the wheel 
quivered as the doctor’s hand was laid 
upon it, patting. 

“Well, Beatrice, let’s hope Billy, 
here, won’t disappoint your aunt. If 
he does,” severely, “just let me know.” 

“What? You know Billy?’ Sur- 
prise, pleasure were in her voice. “Oh, 
I’m so glad!” 

“Know him!” Billy’s rector grunted. 
“T’ve known him since he was so high, 
and—and I’ve never known any good 
of him!” He coughed, clearing his 
throat sternly. 
unreliable 
Yes, and 
him driving you!” 

“Oh!” faintly. Then came a quick 
intake of breath. Her head tossed; her 
young voice lifted—clear, defiant: “I 
don’t believe it!’ The violet eyes took 


ire. 


come exposure! 


“He—he’s absolutely 
and—and untrustworthy. 


reckless. I’m sorry to see 


hae 
blankly. 


The old clergyman’s face fell 
“Why—why, my dear child,” 
and his head jerked back in a laugh, 
“you don’t think I’m really in earnest? 
Why, Billy knows what I think of 
him.” 


He beamed at the young man, and 
again patted the brown, muscular hand 


upon the wheel. Nor did Billy fail to 
flash him a quick, affectionate smile. 
“As for his driving, Beatrice, it’s 
true Billy brings your heart into your 
mouth; but he’s quick of eye and hand 
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—and safe.” Then slowly, and with 
an old man’s impressiveness: “Safe 
with a car, as he’s safe, my dear, with 
everything.” 

He drew back, nodding kindly, his 
faded eyes aglow. 

“Thank you, sir.” But it was a 
rather husky mumble, shamefaced and 
impeded by an uneasy swallow. Des- 
perately Billy adjusted the car for 


flight. 

“Good-by, Beatrice. I'll see you 
soon. And, Billy, don’t forget about 
Miss Wardlow. You know—about 


driving her.” 

“Doctor!” The wonder girl’s gasp 
came even as Mr. Van Dyke’s troubled 
wits wrestled with a reply. ‘You're 
not trying to take Billy from me?” 
She uttered it plaintively, as the car 
drew away. “Because you 
Billy’s engaged!” 

“Eh?” The good doctor’s mouth 
gaped. “Why—why, my dear,” he 
stuttered after her, “I didn’t know 
I only meant Why, bless my soul, 
you mean to tell me——” 


mustn’t. 








The roar of the muffler, answering 
Mr. Van Dyke’s need, responded en- 
gulfingly in the nick of time. Yet the 
new chauffeur, in one swift, backward 
glance, had a glimpse of the old clergy- 
man’s countenance, shining radiant as 
the morning sun itself. His black 
sleeve waved; his smiling lips shaped a 
word that Billy read, though he could 
not hear: 

“Congratulations !”’ 

One more stop, and then the wonder 
girl gave the direction, “Home,” nam- 
ing a street number in the seventies. 

“And, Billy’—she was _ hovering, 
hesitant, at the curb—‘I believe I— 
that is, if you don’t mind, I’d like to 
sit with you and watch you drive. 
There are some things I don’t quite un- 
derstand, and e 

Whereupon, 





answering the chauf- 
feur’s artfully subdued smile of re- 
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spectful willingness, his 
slipped to the seat beside him. 

Still more artfully, a little later, he 
elected to proceed through the Park via 
the Plaza corner. And now, winding 
and interwinding, weaving a course 
that described long-looped figure eights 
and superfluous love knots, the obliging 
instructor drew deeper and deeper into 
the heart of the most romantic loveland 
in all the world. 

And all the while, in a low, vibrant 
tone, he talked and taught, beguiling 
the girl into questionings and murmurs 
and ejaculations; strengthening her 
confidence in his knowledge, and inci- 
dentally her confidence in himself. 

He was a gentleman; any one could 
see that! 


employer 


Let us admit that she was subcon- 
sciously influenced in ‘her deductions 
by the hall mark of approval that had 
been stamped upon this young man by 
so unimpeachable a sponsor as Doctor 
McChesney. However, this merely 
made her receptive of that in Billy 
which made its own appeal. -She felt 
its charm as many another maiden had 
in other times and scenes. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Of course,” said Billy deprecatingly, 
“T don’t pretend to know everything 
about a car. The—er—fact is, Miss 
Forsythe, I haven’t been at this sort of 
thing always, you know. I ii 

His long sigh was a thing of art. 

“You think J don’t know?’ The 
wonder girl’s gentle smile made plain 
how little men understood the subtlety 
of a woman’s penetration. “And you 
won't always be at this sort of thing, 
either. I’m sure it will be just tempo- 
rary,” cheerily. 





He seemed to brighten gratefully. 

It was just temporary, he admitted. 
And then, with seeming reluctance, he 
allowed her to draw out the informa- 
tion that he was a college-bred man of 
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good family; one who had known far 
better days. 

“At least, people would call them bet- 
ter days,” he said with a boyish laugh. 
“But I don’t know. I never was more 
content than I am right now.” And 
there was no mistaking his sincerity. 

She shook her head. 

“You mustn’t be content, Billy,” and 
the violet eyes rebuked him. “You 
must have an ideal—an object. There 
must be something you want, . that 
you've made up your mind to have,” 
earnestly; “something you’re going 
after with all your heart and soul.” 

“T am!” said Billy, with eyes agleam. 
“There is something I’m going after!” 

It was an odd circumstance that, 
within a few blocks of their destina- 
tion, the new chauffeur buttoned up 
Kelly’s coat higher and pulled Kelly’s 
cap lower, masking his eyes with Kel- 
ly’s particularly large and efficient gog- 
gles. 

“Thought it might look more—er 
—professional,” he explained, “when 
your aunt sees me for the first time.” 

As a matter of fact, however, he 
knew that the lady in’ question already 
had seen him for the first time and for 
the second, too. His mind had quite 
certainly identified “auntie” as the in- 
trusive female person who had twice 
violated the masculine sanctity of his 
club, in a persistent effort to secure a 
lease for the autumn of something it 
was preposterous to suppose he would 
ever consider leasing at all—the his- 
toric Van Dyke country home in Po- 
cantico Hills. 

She had declined to take his half- 
amused, half-annoyed refusal as final, 
protesting with a matronly simper that 
he must first allow her to bring “her 
little girl” to plead. To get rid of the 
woman, he had agreed, stoutly condi- 
tioning, however, that she should seek 
him at his own home. He would have 


agreed to almost anything rather than 
have her descend again upon his club. 
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Besides, he had heard that crazy people 
must be humored. 

Crazy? That had been the estimate 
of yesterday. To-day, he found him- 
self yielding admiration for the Ma- 
chiavelian cunning behind her insist- 
ence that she be allowed to bring “her 
little girl.” He reflected with proud 
scorn that there might be men who 
could refuse the plea of the girl beside 
him, but he was not one of them. 

Behind Kelly’s. goggles, his eyes 
twinkled with joy over his own mad 
emprise. This very afternoon—so he 
recalled—was the time of his appoint- 
ment. It would be his to drive them 
out as chauffeur, then slip around 
through the back and receive them as 
lord of Dynecourt Manor. 

“Sort of thing you read about,” re- 
flected Mr. Van Dyke gleefully. “And 
won't the old dame be fussed?” 

That is, if his disguise worked. 

It was not without perturbation that 
he drew up at the house a little later, 
discovering the lady in question poised 
upon the steps of her residence—a 
large woman, overdressed and over- 
ringed, but without the further adorn- 
ment of the ingratiating smile with 
which Billy had seen her last. 

Her black brows beetled at her niece. 
_ “Well, upon my word, Beatrice! 
Will you tell me where you’ve been ?” 

The exclamation was sharply in- 
flected, offensively resentful, revealing 
in an instant to Mr. Van Dyke’s critical 
ear the position of the girl as an un- 
loved dependent. He boiled inwardly 
as the aunt continued to expend herself 
in indignant rebuke, seemingly unmind- 
ful of him and of the footman who had 
run down to gather the parcels in the 
car. 

“And Peko—where is Peko?” Then, 
with angry quickening: “Don’t tell me, 
Beatrice, that you forgot Peko!” 

Mr. Van Dyke’s heart sank; he was 
sure they had not stopped at any shop 
where tea was sold. 
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The girl murmured something, but 
the lady snapped her short. 
“To-morrow fiddlesticks! You think 
I’m going to let Peko spend another 
night among those horrid other dogs, 
sick with goodness knows what?” 
“But, auntie, the man said 
“Never mind what ‘the man’ said,” 
sharply. “You had your instructions 
from me! Why didn’t you follow 
them? What’s that? Yorf’ll go back 
after him? Of course you'll go back 
after him! Maybe you'll learn after a 
while that when I say a thing oe 


“What's the matter, mother?” 


” 








A sleepy-eyed young lady stuck her 
head through the doorway and frowned 
at a sunlit world. 

“Oh, nothing!’ with a heave of 
resignation. “Just your Cousin Bea- 
trice trying to provoke me again! De- 
liberately forgetting errands that——” 

“Well, don’t scream, mother,” in a 
heavy whisper, “so the whole block’ll 
hear you. It’s so common.” She 
turned her frown to where the wonder 
girl stood hesitating beside the car. 
“Look here, Bee, you didn’t forget to 
bring out my hat, did you? What? 
Gone?” It was a half shriek. “I don’t 
believe it! Francine is just doing that 
for spite because I wouldn’t let her lay 
it aside! Oh, I wish I had gone my- 
self!” in a wail. “It’s just as you say, 
mother—if you want anything done 
right, you’ve got to see to it yourself. 
What’s that, Bee? No, you had no 
business,” sharply, “bringing anything 
but the hat I told you to.” 

And her mother put in: 

“You knew, Beatrice, 


” 


that Cissy 


“Mother, don’t say ‘Cissy!” rebuk- 
ingly from the door. “It’s so com- 
mon.” 

“Beatrice, you knew very well that 
Cecilia,” revised the lady, ‘“‘wanted to 
wear that hat when she went up with 
me to see that young man this after- 
noon.” 
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“Oh, mother,” deprecatingly from 
Cecilia, “don’t be common! Besides,” 
with rueful frankness, “we both know 
he wouldn’t look twice at me.” 

“Well, now, Cissy—I mean, Cecilia 
—you don’t know,” and her mother 
fired loyally. “I know one thing—he 
made an appointment with me right 
away when I spoke of bringing my lit- 
tle girl.” 

“Auntie,” ventured the wonder girl, 
“do you want me to drive down after 
Peko now or——” 

“Drive! Certainly not. It’s nearly 
time for lunch now and your uncle will 
need the car right after. You can take 
a surface car just as well. And do 
hurry, Beatrice,” plaintively. “Don’t 
take all day again, and do be careful 
of Peko!” 

“Mother!” and this time it 
a horrified scream—promptly — sup- 
pressed, however, and with rare pres- 
ence of mind. “Do you see where Bee 
has been sitting?’ She dropped to a 
tragic undertone. “Riding with the 
new chauffeur! So common!” 

“Heh?” The lady appeared to no- 
tice Billy for the first time. She fished 
up her lorgnette. “Oh, yes, the new 


Was 


chauffeur. Um!’ She studied him 
critically. 
But the new chauffeur evinced 


neither interest nor emotion under her 
scrutiny. He sat coldly, rigidly erect, 
goggles boring straight in front, his 
countenance carved into the wooden- 
Indian stolidity that in sober moments 
had been Kelly’s proudest acquisition. 
He was severely, eminently “correct,” 
and knew it. 

So did the lady. Her lorgnette hast- 
ily beckoned her niece. 

“How much?” in an undertone. 

The reply was inaudible to Mr. Van 
Dyke, but the wonder girl was obvi- 
ously holding forth with earnestness. 
He caught mention of Doctor McChes- 


, 


ney. 
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‘Money? Oh, yes, I have some in a bank here—perhaps three hundred dollars.” 


“Ah, indeed!’ The lady seemed im- 
pressed. 

“Yes, and I just engaged him in 
time.” 

The eyes behind the goggles sof- 
tened. Little brick! How she was 
playing him up! 


Somewhere within the house, a tem- 
ple gong solemnly reverberated—pre- 
lusory, it would seem, to the sacred rite 
of luncheon. 

Cecilia vanished. 

“Oh, dear,” her mother uttered 
plaintively, “and Peko not here to have 
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his cream and kidneys!” She turned 
fretfully upon her niece. “Are you go- 
ing after him, Beatrice, or are you 
not?” 

“The old she griffin!” Mr. Van Dyke 
ruminated in wrath. “If I don’t hand 
her one before I’m through!” 

“Good-by, Billy.” The wonder girl 
had the courage that fails not of kind- 
ness in little things. ‘My aunt will talk 
to you about—everything.” Her smile 
flashed him encouragement, good 
wishes, though Billy saw with rage the 
shine that filmed her eyes. She moved 
slowly away. 

The lorgnette lifted, facing the im- 
age. 

“Er—can you tell me some of the 
people you have driven?” 

The image could. The inventory it 
coldly rattled off of personal friends 
driven from time to time included 
names before which the lady paled. 

“Ah, I see!” faintly. There was a 
nervous swallow. “I wonder if you 
happen to know the Pocantico Hills—a 
place called Dynecourt Manor. It’s the 
residence of a friend of ours—Mr. Wil- 
liam Van Dyke, you know,” with an 
air. 

“Yes, I’ve driven him.” 

He mentioned it as a matter of 
negligible importance, the goggles never 
wavering in their fixed stare ahead. 
They were staring at a lone figure re- 
ceding in the direction of the park. 

“Maria, what on earth’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Billy started at something familiar 
in the voice. He turned his eyes upon 
the figure appearing in the doorway— 
a plethoric, pink-faced gentleman, 
whom he had last seen shaking his fist 
madly from the security of a curb. 


CHAPTER V. 
The lady turned with dignity. 
“Tt’s the new chauffeur, Mr. Pug- 
feather,” she uttered chillingly. “I’m 
discussing some necessary details ss 
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“What? With him!’ Napkin in 
hand, the plethoric one crept down a 
step or two for closer vision. ‘Why, 
that,” dramatically, “that’s the scoun- 
drel I told you about—the one who 
tried to kill me this morning! I re- 
member the hat and coat. There!” in 
wrathful triumph. “See the ruffian 
grinning ?”’ 

In truth, the new hireling was. 
jig was up, he knew. 

Simultaneously, he saw a_ red-gold 
head flash in the sunlight down the 
street. Then it took a corner, leaving 
the world in shadow. He would see 
her now no more! 

“And to have the effrontery to come 
here g 

Mr. Pugfeather, speaking to the 
question in terms of purple rage, sud- 
denly stepped backward, as goggles, 
cap, and coat abruptly cleared the side 
of the car. Next instant they were di- 
minishing in perspective in the direc- 
tion of the car line, a cross-town block 
away. One might have thought that 
terror winged the discredited chauf- 
feur’s heels. 

It did. It would be awful if he 
should fail to overtake her—to insure 
seeing her again to-day! And, indeed, 
for a moment after reaching the cor- 
ner, his heart sank under the convic- 
tion that he had lost her, after all. Yet 
no downtown car had passed, he knew. 
Then, of a sudden, as his eyes groped 
down the reaches of Central Park 
West, he espied again that radiant glint 
of gold. She was just entering the 
shadowy umbrage of the park. 

“Might have known,” he muttered, 
as presently he overhauled her in a se- 
questered bypath. She sat drooping, 
a figment of handkerchief suspiciously 
near her face. 

“Why, Billy!” 


The 





Surprise and ques- 


tion flashed from the lovely wet eyes. 
“Fired!” Billy explained laconically. 
He seemed very cheerful about it, his 

whimsical account of the morning’s ex- 
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periences with her uncle bringing her 
to smiles, then laughter—just as he 
meant it should. 

She expressed concern, however, that 
he was again out of a position? 

“Pooh!” The jobless chauffeur 
shrugged indifferently. “I know where 
there’s a car ready for me to drive any 
time I want it.” An equivocation for 
which he eased his conscience by re- 
flecting that if his car were not ready 
by this time, it ought to be. 

Her face lighted, then fell. 

“Oh, goodness, I wish I’d been born 
a man!” 

“T don’t,” thought 
could not read his smile. 

She was looking away, and he eyed 
her longingly. 

“Yes, you can have anything you 
want.” She sighed. “Oh, anything!” 

“Me?” There are moments with all 
of us when grammar lapses to the 
primitive. 

“You men,” with pretty viciousness. 
“You can make money—and have inde- 
pendence, too, while you’re making it. 
And having independence and money, 
a man can be sure of anything in the 
world he wants.” 

The chauffeur looked thoughtful. 

“T don’t know,” he said dubiously. 
“T wonder. I used to drive for a man 
—a young man here in town, the richest 
and most independent in all his set— 
er—they said. Yet I know there was 
one thing that man wanted with all his 
soul—and couldn’t be sure of getting. 
Was afraid——” He faltered, stopped. 

“What, Billy?” 

“Love,” said Billy soberly. 

“Ah!” breathed the*girl and nodded, 





silly, but she 


, 


coloring. “No, he could never know,” 
she agreed softly, and looked up 


through the sun-filled leaves, a wan 

smile upon her lips, a smile that seemed 

fed by some understanding of her very 

own. “Oh, I know, Billy! I know be- 
9 


cause—— 
She tripped confusedly; and then, 
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because she had said so much, she 
stumbled into saying more, betraying 
to her concerned auditor that she had 
more than once her opportunity, her 
temptation, to marry for money. 

“Of course,” chirruped Billy; “all 
kinds of opportunities, I’ll bet.” Then 
guilefully: “JZ don’t see why you 
haven't.” 

“Why? I don’t know. 
just hadn’t the nerve, Billy.” She 
laughed frankly. “I wanted to,” and 
with her sigh, Billy swallowed, thinking 
of her aunt, “but somehow at the last 
—well, I couldn’t face it.” 

“Oh, well”—Mr. Van Dyke’s ingenu- 
ous countenance showed a brotherlike, 
approving understanding—‘“you didn’t 
care for them. That was the reason.” 

“No, Billy,” and her head shook ear- 
nestly, “that was only one reason—not 
all. I know now that even if I loved 
a man who was very rich—oh, it 
wouldn’t matter How much I cared for 
him !—I never would marry him. Billy, 
I couldn't!” 

“Oh!” Mr. Van Dyke’s sympathetic 
smile remained, but it was slightly con- 
gealed. 

She went on, speaking thoughtfully, 
seriously, as one who weighed a state- 
ment once again: 

“No, I couldn’t. You see I should 
always be distrusting his trust in my 
motive. Don’t you see, Billy? He 
would be just like your friend—the 
man you used to drive.” 

“Um!” from the man he “used to 
drive.” 

“For, just as you say, Billy, he could 
never be sure—would never actually 
know. In the very happiest moments, 
a girl would look down into his soul 
and see the little demon, Doubt. And 
then She broke off, laughing a 
little at her own stress of feeling. “You 
see, Billy ?” 

A moment, and then he nodded, his 
eyes gleaming as he agreed. In fact, it 
would appear that they were entirely in 


I suppose I 
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accord as to the grievous disadvantages 
of riches taken in conjunction with 
matrimony. 

“Gee, I’m glad I’m just a chauf- 
feur!” Mr. Van@yke’s cheerful grin 
over his lowly estate revealed a flash 
of almost perfect teeth. “The girl who 
would be willing to marry me couldn’t 
be afraid of any doubting demons.” 

Her glance rebuked. 

“You might be rich yourself some 
day, sir.” 

The notion seemed to 
chauffeur friend. 

“Jove, I might, now!” He stared at 
her, his face sobering under the omi- 
nous possibility. 

“You will be,” said the wonder girl, 
as if it were a matter of course. 

Her assurance seemed to inspire re- 
flection. 

“Um! Then if I’m ever going to ask 
a girl to marry me, now’s the time— 
eh?” 

She laughed. 

“T expect it is, Billy.” 

“While I’m at the bottom, while I’m 
still a chauffeur.” He nodded contem- 


startle her 


platively, his good-looking mouth 
touched by a whimsical gravity. “Jove, 


I wonder if a girl—I mean the sort I’d 
want—would marry a chauffeur!” 

Thus may the net be spread at times 
in very sight of the hapless bird. 

“Why, Billy, of course,” in quick 
loyalty to her kind. “Why, that’s noth- 
ing! No girl—if she loved you—would 
think about that.” 

He was perceptibly uplifted. 

“And she would love me—wouldn’t 
she ?—if she came to me while I was 
still a mere chauffeur.” He pressed 
the point with boyish eagerness. “I 
mean a fellow could feel sure if she 


took the chance—the plunge.” 

The girl looked at him, her eyes re- 
linquishing their half-defensive badi- 
nage. So there was some one—some one 
about whom he was concerned, and all 
this had been his way of leading up to 
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asking her advice! An instant’s hurt 
pang; then her smile softened with the 
divine sympathy that woman ever gives 
to him who comes with confidences of 
the -heart. 

“Yes, Billy,” simply. ‘You'd always 
know she loved you. Even”’—with a 
roguish flash again—“even if you got 
frightfully rich afterward.” 

His eyes twinkled. 

“Say the very next day, even, eh?” 
A wild extravagance that brought gay- 
ety to both. “Still, you never can tell,” 
and the sudden afterthought seemed to 
give him sober pause. “I might all at 
once find myself to-morrow with oodles 
and oodles of money—vulgarly, hor- 
ribly rich. You can’t tell!’ The un- 
easy shifting induced by the contin- 
gency brought the young man nearer to 
her side. “Oh, it’s all right to laugh,” 
soberly, “but it might happen, you 
know.” 

The notion afforded her prodigious 
amusement, 

“You crazy!” 

Then she composed her countenance 
to meet his waggery. 

“Then if I were you,” seriously, “I 
should get busy right away.” 

“Ah!” said the 
“Right to-day ?” 

Her eyes danced. 

“It would certainly be safer,’ she 
advised. “That is, if there 7s any girl 
you love,” skeptically. 

His earnest murmur 
there was. 

“Then, sir, 
now !” 

“Thanks,” said Billy gratefully, and 
moved still nearer, ‘Listen, Beatrice!” 


chauffeur eagerly. 


indicated that 


you ought to tell her 


CHAPTER VI. 

“Mr. Pugfeather!” 

Like unto the coiling lariat about the 
steer, Mrs. Pugfeather’s voice caught 
the plethoric one just as he made the 
front door. His hand dropped limply 
from the knob. 
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“Yes, my dear.” 

“T want to see you!” 

Ominous words, ever! Mr. Pug- 
feather shrank as his wife, without 
pause or glance at him, led the way into 
the drawing-room and grimly closed 
the door upon the world. 

He was still shrinking ten minutes 
later when Cecilia’s head appeared. 

“Goodness, are you two still fuss- 
ing about Bee?’ The young lady’s 
voice expressed immeasurable disgust. 
“Thought you scrapped enough about 
her at luncheon. I never heard any- 
thing so common.” 

“Just what I’ve been trying to make 
your father see.” Mrs. Pugfeather 
gloomed at him, her Homeric bosom 
still heaving from the effort. ‘The 
id-e-a of jumping all over me about 
Beatrice, and right before the serv- 
ants!” 





Mr. Pugfeather coughed nervously. 

“My dear,” mildly, “I only expressed 
surprise that Beatrice was not with us 
at the meal. And when you told me 
you had sent her—a young lady—after 
I didwt think that was a 
nice way to treat a girl like Beatrice.” 

“A girl like Beatrice!’ The storm 
burst again, this time from two angles. 
Hapless man to blunder with such a 
speech! “But we wouldn’t be hearing 
a chirp from you if I had sent Cissy!” 

Cecilia released a Spartan sniff. 

“Never mind, mother,” with a cur- 
dled smile. “You can’t expect father 
to feel as he would if I were his own 
flesh and blood. I’m sure I never for- 
get I’m a stepdaughter.” 

Mr. Pugfeather looked hurt. 

“Now, Cissy, haven’t I tried to do 
everything: 

“What have you ever done for 
Cissy?” challenged his wife. “Have 
you helped her meet people here in New 
York and get about? That’s what 
Cissy needs. And what people do you 
know, anyhow—what men with social 
connections? Nobody!” 


a dog—— 
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“And yet, father’—Cecilia’s laugh 
was hollow—“father’s been here nearly 
a year!” 

Mr. Pugfeather’s harassed murmur 
had to do with the words “opportunity” 
and “busy.” 

“Busy! You busy? A man who has 
nothing to do but collect his rents and 
leases? Stuff!’ Mrs. Pugfeather’s 
arm swept away such specious argu- 
ment. “As for ‘opportunities,’ didn’t I 
beg you, almost on my knees, to join 
some of that young Mr. Van Dyke’s 
clubs : 





“But, my dear,” desperately, “a New 
York club isn’t like a church. You 
can’t just walk in and say “ 

“No, but you could leave it to your 
wife to walk in!” severely. “J made 
acquaintance with Mr. Van Dyke. / 
got him interested, so he is going to 
see us this afternoon.” 





“And about the chauffeur, mother,” 
Cecilia reminded her  ingenuously. 
“Just think! A man that used to drive 
Mr. Van Dyke, and father scared him 
off !”’ 

“Not ‘scared,’ dear.” The curl of 
Mrs. Pugfeather’s lip expressed a gen- 
tle bitterness. “He was just insulted— 
disgusted with us. A man like that, 
who had served the best families!” 

And they both glared at the miserable 
figure slumping in its chair. Nor did 
it seem to help matters when the of- 
fender ventured to suggest that they 
might easily get a temporary 
from the garage over on 
Avenue, 


driver 
Columbus 


Then, with inspiration: 

“Or, why not let Beatrice drive you 
up to the gentleman’s place? I’m sure 
she i 

A tragic cry stopped him. 

“Mother, you see! That’s why he 
did it! So Bee could be rung in! Well, 
what’s the use?” And with a gesture 
of discouragement, Cecilia hurled her- 
self into another chair—one with a 
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“Why, Billy!’ Surprise and question flashed from the lovely 
‘“‘Fired!?? Billy explained laconically. 


wet eyes. 


comfortable padded arm across which 
she drooped. 

“Never you mind, my child.” From 
behind, the maternal arms fell about 
her like sheltering Niobe’s. “You 
haven’t got an uncle to stand up for 
you, but you have got a mother! What 
is that, Mr. Pugfeather ?” 

“Nothing, nothing, Maria!’ The 
weary gesture of the man of the house 
waived contention. “I—I just re- 
marked that Beatrice didn’t have a 
mother.” 


“A mother!” in a blast. ‘And who’s 
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tried to be a mother to 
her since she’s been in 
our house? Who gave 
her a home and _ her 
bread and butter? 
Where would your niece 
be to-day if I hadn't 
yielded to your insisting 
—like the fool I was— 
and given her a shelter ?” 

Mr. Pugfeather, from 
his depths of upholstery, 
regarded her thought- 
fully. 

Had it been worth her 
while to observe one 
who counted for so lit- 
tle, she might have noted 
a peculiar expression in 
the depths of his pale- 
blue eyes. A mere in- 
stant it gleamed; then 
the brush of his hand 
left his face as expres- 
sionless as a _ sponge- 
washed. slate. He 
cleared his throat so- 
berly. 

“Maria—and you, 
Cissy’—-Mr. Pugfeather 
looked down, interest- 
edly fingering a tassel of 
his chair—“if I were 
you, I believe I—er—I'd 
try to go a little easier 
about Beatrice.” <A 
pause as his fingers again furtively 
masked his eyes. “I just tell you 
this But here his hand, sweeping 
across his mouth, closed it, traplike. 

His wife’s smile was sardonic. 

“Um!” chillingly. “Yes, I think I 
should stop, Mr. Pugfeather!” 

Cissy tittered. 

“Mother, what you suppose he 
means?” Then, to the humped figure 
in the chair: “Oh, father, you don’t 
think Bee might leave us, do you?” 

Mr. Pugfeather favored her with an 
odd look. 
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“She might,” he said gravely. 

Mrs. Pugfeather snorted. 

“The pauper!” she pronounced sen- 
tentiously. 

“Mother !” 
“Sh-h!” 

For on the instant Beatrice herself 
appeared in the doorway. 

“T heard you talking.” 
impersonally. 

That she had heard any detraction 
was evidenced by nothing more than a 
heightened color. They could not know 
that this had been with her along the 
street, however, and that the odd 
brightness in her eyes was a glory that 
calumny never could have lit; the illu- 
mination of soul that 
some time, somewhere—for ‘ 
woman in the world. 

“Never mind, uncle.” Yet, even as 
she declined the chair he placed, her 
smile thanked him, 
courage of the act. 
say y 

Her aunt’s gesture waived whatever 
she wanted to say. 

“Tell me about Peko! Did you give 
Peko to William?” 

Her uncle stood hovering anxiously. 

“And luncheon, Beatrice—have you 
had any luncheon?” 

“No, I didn’t bring Peko, auntie. 
Thank you, uncle, I don’t want lunch- 
eon.” 

“You didn’t bring Peko!”’ 
under the outrage flecked Mrs. Pug- 
feather to the brows with angry red. 
“You don’t mean you hadn’t any more 
sense than to let that man bulldoze you 
the second time?” 

“T haven’t been near the man or 
Peko either, auntie.” Miss Forsythe 
made the announcement with heartless 
calm. ‘The fact is, I—I haven’t been 
downtown at all.” 

“You”—Mrs. Pugfeather appeared 
to swallow a large capsule—“you didn’t 
go at all?” 

The girl’s eyes smiled as she 

2 





from Cissy warningly. 


She smiled 


shines once— 
every 


recognizing the 
“T just wanted to 





Emotion 


shook 
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her head. She was thinking of his re- 
marks upon the subject of her going 
for Peko. The speculation as to how 
her aunt would have looked if she had 
heard him was rather funny. 

Funny, too, the contrast between the 
scene now enveloping her—the stiff, 
newly furbished drawing-room, with its 
trio of somber faces—and the green- 
gold Park. Funny to think that she 
should ever have minded one little bit 
her aunt’s hostile look when the only 
look that seemed to count at all was the 
memory of Billy’s as he had told her 
of his love. 

“Be-atrice !” 

She started. Her aunt must have 
been saying something—asking some- 
thing. What? 

“Mother asked you where you'd 
been,” Cissy supplied maliciously. 

“Nowhere,” said Beatrice. “Just in 
the Park.” 

She smiled. Indeed, a glimpse of her 
aunt’s grim mouth and flaming eyes al- 
most ripened the smile to laughter. She 
had to press her lip between her teeth 
—and hard. Oh, for just one good, 
merry laugh! 

As it was, Mrs. Pugfeather herself 
supplied the laugh. There was nothing 
merry about it, however. She faced 
her husband. 

“You hear that, do you, Mr. Pug- 
feather?’ The tone was a triumphant 
challenge to him to deny it if he could. 


“Beatrice didn’t go after Peko. She 
didn’t go downtown at all. She did 
go to the Park, however!’”’ Mrs. Pug- 


feather’s interpretive rendering brought 
out the mincing flippancy, the brazen 
impertinence, that, it would seem, Mr. 
Pugfeather’s less sensitive ear had 
failed to distinguish. Nevertheless, the 
lady was able to summon for her niece 
a glittering smile. ‘Well, my dear, I’m 
sorry, but do you know what you're 
going to have to do before anything 
else? Wait. You needn’t remove your 
gloves, dear,” sweetly. 
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“Ah, now, Maria!” her husband rum- 
bled protest. 

Cissy ducked her head with an im- 
pulsive te-hee. 

“Poor Bee!” 

But Beatrice’s hands continued the 
stripping of her gloves. 

“Yes, auntie, I do know,” pleasantly. 

Whereupon, the young woman pro- 
ceeded most amazingly to address her- 
self to the adieus of a parting guest. 

“And now I’m going to pack,” she 
finished, “but I wanted first to thank 
you for your kindness to me.” She 
turned, going. 

“Why, Beatrice,” gasped her uncle, 
striding to her side, “you don’t mean 
you’re leaving us?” His face exhib- 
ited genuine distress and consterna- 
tion. 

“Oh, you’ll see me often, uncle.” She 
patted his hand, her smile affectionate. 
She was fond of her uncle, who, despite 
the steam-roller subjugation of her 
aunt, had done all he could to make her 
sojourn pleasant. 

“Mother,” ejaculated Cissy, “has Bee 
gone crazy?” 

The voice of her child seemed to 
arouse Mrs. Pugfeather, breaking the 
fetters of her dumb amazement. Huh! 
She would show them how to deal with 
such forms of lunacy! 

“Beatrice!” she projected sonorously. 
“Sit down!” 

Sut Beatrice did not sit down. 

“Thank you, auntie.” Her head- 
shake and her arch smile at her watch 
expressed the graceful declination of 
one who fain must sacrifice pleasure 
before the remorseless pressure of time. 
“T must go now.” She turned about 
again. “Uncle, will you be here when 
I come downstairs?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Beatrice!” Mrs. 
Pugfeather exploded: “Now, then, you 
listen to me! You climb down off this 
high horse and do it mighty quick—you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, auntie.” 
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Yet it must be conceded that the 
young lady showed no safety-first im- 
pulse to descend from her “high horse” 
to the terra firma of compliance with 
her aunt’s will. Perhaps, having been 
bred in old Kentucky, the minx felt 
confident about her seat upon all 
horses, high or low. Perhaps this ac- 
counted for the poise with which she 
reaffirmed her purpose of leaving, and 
at once. 

She named a hotel where she would 
be staying for the present with some 
friends: 

“Visitors here from 
Witherspoons, uncle dear.” 

But Mrs. Pugfeather bore down now 
with an argument whose tonnage she 
knew to be irresistible: 

“T am sorry’—her sorrow showed 
itself in a somber resignation—‘sorry 
that you have no respect, Beatrice, for 
your poor father’s She 
sighed. “As I understand it, your fa- 
ther left solemn injunction upon you 
that you should remain with your uncle 
until you were twenty-one. Am I right, 
Mr. Pugfeather ?” 

Thus challenged, Mr. Pugfeather fin- 
gered his chin and looked appealingly 
at his niece. 

“Well, yes, Maria,’ he admitted 
slowly. “That was poor Tom’s wish. 
Beatrice, you remember?” gently. 

She nodded, eyes suddenly afloat. 

“T know, uncle.” 

“Um!” Mrs. Pugfeather’s brows in- 
flected a mockery of surprise. “Well, 
I’m glad you do remember. I thought 
I couldn’t have misunderstood your un- 
cle. And I think he told me that you 
promised your father that, come what 
might, you would remain until you 
were twenty-one.” 

The girl’s nod assented. 


home—the 


wishes.” 


Withal, she 


smiled at her uncle mistily, gratefully. 
Mrs. Pugfeather allowed an effective 
pause. y 


“But of course’—here her brows lev- 
a deprecating 


eled delicately above 
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smile—“if you are of a mind to flout 
the promise to your father id 

Cissy tittered. 

“Little thing like a promise doesn’t 
worry you, Bee, does it?” 

Beatrice did not heed the thrust. She 
stood very straight and tall, her eyes 
upon her uncle only. 

“Do you trust me?” Her tone had 
an odd, an earnest wistfulness. “I 
mean, in spite of everything.” 

And then blood rallied to its own. 

“In spite of anything, honey!” And 
of a sudden, the old man had the mettle 
to grasp both her hands warmly, fear- 
lessly. “I know you would never do 
anything that wasn’t all right.” 

“Mr. Pugfeather,” sharply, “do you 
mean to encourage 

“In spite of anything!” Mr. Pug- 
feather reaffirmed it distinctly and with 
steely grimness. His jaw clicked reck- 
lessly. 

The girl’s eyes grew radiant. 

“T’ll never forget this moment, un- 
cle,’ she avowed a little excitedly. 
“Never!” 

Still addressing her uncle, she mur- 
mured something whose import Mrs. 
Pugfeather’s pricking ears lost because 
it was tangled with convulsive laughter. 
But Mr. Pugfeather’s knees swayed un- 
der him. 

“Beatrice! Oh, you can’t mean it!” 
The plethoric one went suddenly pale. 

“Yes, my last birthday.” 

Mrs. Pugfeather whirled about. 

“Mean what?” her snap demanded 
suspiciously. 

“Why—why, Maria, Beatrice 
she’s already twenty-one!” 

“Twenty.” 

Mrs. Pugfeather made the correction 
grimly. Her glare proclaimed scorn 
of such petty subterfuge. 

But Beatrice stood composed. 

“Good heavens!” The announcement 
of his niece seemed to have induced a 
queer perturbation in Mr. Pugfeather. 
“Bless my soul!” he murmured. “Why, 
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if that’s the case He mopped his 
brow, his hand visibly trembling. “But 
are you sure, Beatrice? How did we 





get the idea that you were only 
twenty?” He seemed dismayed. 
“Stuff!” from Mrs. Pugfeather 


brusquely. “Beatrice Forsythe 
nineteen when I first met her. 
was last year.” 

“TI know, auntie.” It was conceded 
gracefully, but with eyes atwinkle. 
“But, you see, I'd already been ‘nine- 
teen’ for over a year and a half. Nine- 
teen is a friendly age,’’ demurely, “to 
linger with a while.” 

“You mean,” indignantly, “that you 
deliberately lied to people about your 
age?” ; 

“Why, yes, auntie,” naively. 

An inarticulate sound escaped Mr. 
Pugfeather. 

Slight as it was, the effect was dis- 
astrous—like unto the spark that fires 
a loaded mine. A sputtering effort at 
restraint, and then came an explosion 
of Beatrice’s pent-up laughter. 

“Oh,” pantingly, “I beg—your par- 
don!” The girl writhed in a contrite 
effort to be sober. “But, auntie, you 
—you’re so % 

A gasp—a clutch at her side, and she 
was off again. 

On Mrs. Pugfeather’s cheek the flush 
of rage overcame the paler pink of 
rouge. 

“Are you laughing at me?” 
manded chokingly. 

Hesitancy for instant—a swimming, 
agonizing look; then a bob of the head. 
Simultaneously, the offender whirled, 
diving for the door. 

“You leave my house, you—you inso- 
lent——” 

Too late the shaft! The door, al- 
ready closed, was as a drawbridge 
drawn by one who bore away the hon- 
ors of the field. Moreover, when Mrs. 
Pugfeather lunged after her, she found 
a fleshy bulk athwart the way. 

“Maria!” With a loud cry, her hus- 


was 


That 





she de- 
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band raised his arms. 
mustn’t !” 

“Mr. Pug: * 

“Maria, I tell you you don’t know 
what you’re doing,” frantically. ‘‘Lis- 
ten,” with pleading earnestness, “just a 
minute !” 

“Listen!” Mrs. Pugfeather’s laugh 
rattled as her nod jerked hallward. “I 
am listening, Mr. Pugfeather—are 
you?” 

For not even oaken panels could shut 
out that now unrestrained carol of 
joyous glee. It soared merrily as the 
girl climbed the stairs, a melody as 
carefree, as audacious, as that of the 
saucy cardinal of her own Kentucky 
hills. 

“You hear?” 

“But you don’t understand. 
something 4g 

“That’s enough, Mr. Pugfeather !” 

“But Maria, Beatrice 

“She may laugh now, my lady?!’ 
Thus the outraged matron plucked 
from him the theme. “But she won't 
be laughing soon—not if I know any- 
thing about New York! She'll have 
her wings singed! I expect to see her 
come whimpering back here, bag and 
baggage; that is, if she’ll have any bag- 
gage left—the ungrateful, impertinent 
——” Her fury throttled speech for 
a moment and in the interim she swept 
to the door herself. “And now let me 
tell you something, and I want you to 
mark it down! She may come and she 
may come, but she’ll not find any wel- 
come here—you understand that?” 
Hand gripping doorknob, the lady of 
the house was economically making her 
voice serve not only the drawing-room, 
but the floors above. “If she’s twenty- 
one, it means you’re free of her, and 
you'll stay free!” 

“Sh-h!? from Cecilia fiercely. 
“Mother, the servants can hear every 
word you say, and it’s so com y 

“Hear! I want ’em to hear, and I 
want her to hear!” 


“Don’t! You 





There’s 
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Nevertheless, under the imperative 
insistence of her offspring, the lady 
subsided to a rumbling growl as they 
negotiated the stairs. Yet the last 
thing that reached the figure left be- 
low was the shrill piping of Cecilia her- 
self as they gained her mother’s room: 

“She makes me tired! Such high 
and mighty airs!” _ 

In the hall below, the listener com- 
pressed his lips in an odd, dry smile; a 
smile whose humor was tinged with a 
certain sardonic grimness. 

He was still smiling when Beatrice 
stepped like a princess down the stairs, 
her things borne by a maid who snuf- 
fled unashamed. 

Beatrice embraced her. 

“Good-by, Annette.” 

And then her own face quivered 
as there advanced—shadowlike and 
““‘pussy-footing’—other humble friends 
who sought surreptitiously to say good- 
by. 

No words! There was the dread 
presence that sat aloft. The “saying” 
had to be done by grip of hand, by 
smile, by speaking eye. But when they 
had all melted silently away again, the 
Kentucky girl was close to tears. 

So was her uncle. Only, 
enough, he was smiling still. 

He was smiling as, with air mysteri- 
ous, he beckoned his niece into the li- 
brary and carefully closed the door. 


oddly 


CHAPTER VII. 


“And that’s all,” said Mr. 
feather. 

Ten minutes of rapid-fire talking had 
left him out of breath, but he was still 
smiling, beaming like a cherub. 

3ereft of breath, too, seemed the 
pale-faced girl who sat in the chair be- 
fore him—only she was not smiling. 

“Uncle,” faintly, “is this a joke?” 

“A joke?” Mr. Pugfeather chortled 
softly. “It is a joke all right, honey— 


Pug- 


but not on you.” 
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tremulously, “did you 





, 


“But why,’ 
never let me know ?” 

“Couldn’t, I tell you—not allowed to 
say a word until you were twenty-one. 
That was the kernel of your father’s 
big idea for protecting you from for- 


tune hunters. ‘They’re all right,’ Tom 
said, ‘but first let my girl have a run- 
ning chance for love and happiness.’ ” 

Tears jeweled her eyes. 

Her uncle’s smile broadened. 

“People down home who just knew 
your father as the builder of the Louis- 
ville & Atlantic Air Line thought he 
sold out for what he could get. He 
did,” chuckled Mr. Pugfeather softly, 
“but what he could get was what he 
wanted to get.” . 

“But, uncle,” dazedly, “I don’t un- 

Gordon Bank failure 


derstand. The 
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“Pooh!” he shrugged. 
feed!” 

And he told how her father had been 
planting his wealth for years in New 
York realties ; how he had bought, built, 
sold, and bought more. Under deed, 


Mr. Pugfeather was trustee of it all 
for her. 
“That’s the ‘business’ for which I 


moved to New York,” he explained 
dryly. “That’s where our living comes 
from—mine, Maria’s, and Cissy’s, the 
princely income your father insisted 
upon allowing in the deed. Of course 
I don’t earn a fifth of it. It was just 
his way of saving my pride, my dear, 
and providing luxury for them.” His 
head jerked ceilingward as the smile 
died. His mouth compressed itself in 
a gloomy line. “Even ‘her roof’ that 
she talks about belongs to you—my sis- 


ter’s child. I might say the very 
clothes upon their backs came——’ 
“Uncle!” 
She was shocked, generously dis- 


tressed. 

He grunted, patting her glove. 

“Just like your father,” he muttered, 
“Too big for resentments.” 
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“Don’t you believe it!” hastily. 
“Sometimes”—her teeth gave a little 
click—‘sometimes I’d like to shake 
auntie !” 

The door opened. Auntie herself 
loomed portraitlike, framed in old ma- 
hogany. Her head went back at sight 
of her niece. 


“Oh!” The lorgnette swept into ac- 
tion. “Yow still here?” Her frown 
beetled. 


a] 


Beatrice smoothed her lips placidly. 

“Still here, auntie,” pleasantly. Her 
smile dimpled irrepressibly. © Why 
would her aunt be so ridiculous? 

“TI thought you had gone,” icily. 

“No, not yet,” brightly. ‘Waiting 
for a taxi, auntie.” 

The lady bent her attention hallward. 

“Yes, William.” The lorgnette came 
back. “Your taxi is here,” came the 
grim announcement. 

With it, Mrs. Pugfeather stood sig- 
nificantly to one side. 

“Thank you, auntie dear,” sweetly. 

The young lady’s careless inclination 
of the head appeared to dismiss the 
matter—her aunt as well. During a 
moment’s awful void, Mr. Pugfeather’s 
nervous swallow was clearly audible. 

The lorgnette trembled the least bit. 
Then its backward gesture directed at- 
tention to a forceful throbbing out in 
the street. 

“Your taxi is waiting.” 

Her niece nodded. 

“T know, auntie dear.” 
lessly : 


Then, care- 
“Just let the old thing wait.” 

The lady choked, the lorgnette blaz- 
ing righteous contempt for such fool- 
hardy recklessness with golden, clock- 
ticking seconds. But Beatrice was not 
looking. 

“You know, uncle,” artlessly, “there’s 
just one thing I’ve always. wanted to be 
rich enough to do—that is to feel able 
to afford to keep a New York taxi 


waiting.” Her sigh was a note of 
ecstasy. 
Mrs. Pugfeather’s throat rumbled, 
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‘‘And now I’m going to pack,”’ she finished, ‘‘but I wanted first to thank you for 
your kindness to me.”’ 


volcanolike, but the only eruption was 
a quavering laugh. 

“It’s so good that you are rich 
enough, Beatrice! I’m glad you feel 
able to indulge yourself now in luxu- 
ries !”’ 

Her mockery was so bland that it 
disguised itself, furnishing the girl sur- 
prise. So then her aunt knew all about 
it, after all! She relaxed in the cush- 
ions with a little comfortable intake of 
breath. 

“It is nice,” she murmured dreamily. 

Mrs. Pugfeather swallowed, incensed 
at the brazen impertinence of this coun- 


, 


ter mockery. She turned with a toss 
of her head to the gentleman twiddling 
his thumbs. 

“Mr. Pugfeather,” throatedly, “I 
should like to have a talk with you.” 

“In a minute—just a minute, Ma- 
ria.” He coughed placatingly. “I’m 
discussing with Beatrice some—er— 
business matters to her interest ig 

“Oh, are you? Well, when you have 
leisure to discuss some business mat- 
ters of interest to your own family—— 
Oh, don’t hurry on my account!” 

Mr. Pugfeather was hurrying, how- 
ever, obedient to a gracious nod from 


’ 
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his niece. And inasmuch as the result- 
ing conversation was held at the thresh- 
old of the room, the young woman 
within was compelled to absorb much 
of it. 

“Maria, it’s foolishness!” Mr. Pug- 
feather’s impulsive plaint seemed 
winged with desperation. “I tell you 
people of that sort don’t rent out or 
lease their country houses. Why 
should they ?” 

“Why should they? Well, if you 
want to know, it’s for money, Mr. Pug- 
feather! That’s why! Do you think 
it’s anything new?” contemptuously, 
and his better half proceeded to bury 
him under data and instances proving 
the thrifty practices of those already 
favored by fortune. ‘Which is better 
—to leave a place shut up with moths 
and mice and lazy caretakers or to have 
nice people caring for it who pay you 
ten or twelve thousand to boot? You’re 
crasy!” 

A shriek, faintly frenzied, lent color 
to the charge. 

“Wha-a-t? How much?” 

His wife sniffed. 

“Sometimes people pay two or three 
times that for a season. However, I 
think ten thousand will be enough.” 

An agonizing groan intervened. 

“Why, lor’, Maria, I’m not just made 
of money! I’m always telling you 
that,” agitatedly. ‘Why, it'll take half 
our income . 

“Mr. Pugfeather,”’ with ominous 
calm, “are you trying to tell me you 
won't let me have it?” 

“Maria, we can’t afford——” 

“Uncle!” 

Mr. Pugfeather’s harassed counte- 
nance turned. His ward was standing, 
her eyes eager, imperative. 

“Just a minute, uncle. 
you excuse him?” 

And auntie, stunned for the moment 
into speechlessness by this fresh ef- 
frontery, was forced into the false posi- 
tion of giving consent by silence. 





Auntie, will 
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“Uncle The young girl drew 
his ear to her, breathing excited ques- 
tioning. 

“Certainly, certainly, my dear,” he 
answered in a low tone. “Many times 
the amount. I have to make my report, 
but you may have a check any time now 
for whatever——” 

She broke past him. 

“Auntie,” eagerly, “don’t you worry. 
Let me do this.” Impulsively she 
grasped the other’s arm, her fresh 
young face in a rosy flush, her eyes 
ashine with generous fire. “May I do 
it, auntie?” 

With a jerk the arm drew back 
within the trenches. 

“Do what?” with an outraged glare. 

“Lend you—give you—the twelve 
thousand dollars. May I—for Cecilia’s 
sake ?” 

“Oh!” It was a truly seismic quiver 
that shook Mrs. Pugfeather this time; 
one that vibrated her from head to toe. 
“Your insolence, miss, passes all the 
bounds of—of decency!” 

She closed the door with a slam that 
jarred the room. 

Mr. Pugfeather wiped his brow; 
then of a sudden reached both arms to 
his niece, closing them about her, mur- 
muring apology and shame. 

“She thought you were poking fun 
at her.” 

“But I—I thought she knew,” said 
Beatrice. ‘I mean about the money.” 

“Huh!” he snorted. “You think she’d 
treat you the way she does for one 
minute if she knew? Why, she—both 
of ’em—would be fawning all over 
you!” 

And then, in his indignation in her 
behalf, her uncle was moved to rattle 
the bones of his own family skeleton. 

“She was like honey in the honey- 
comb till we were married,” he con- 
tinued gloomily. “All because she 
thought I was rolling in money. [ 
didn’t mislead her, but she simply 
Used to put her 





wouldn’t believe me. 
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hand over my mouth, and, like an old 
fool, I thought ” His lips com- 
pressed themselves abruptly. “No mat- 
ter,” he mumbled, and turned away 
with a sigh. 

Then impulsively he turned about 
again. 

“My dear, I wish you could have 
been married before this money came 
to you or you even knew anything 
about it.” 

“Why, uncle, what difference would 
it,make?” She was amused, curious. 

But he continued to eye her with 
sober wistfulness. 

“This difference—you’d then be en- 
joying the certainty that the man you 
had married must love you for your- 
self alone.” 

“Love me for myself alone!” 

She repeated it, a little startled. 
Why, those were the very words he 
had used in bolstering his ridiculous, 
audacious plea that she marry him to- 
day, “when he was at the bottom of 
the dump”—so he had put it; when he 
was nothing but a “dub of a chauffeur” 
and without a job, at that. 

“To-day, dear; the day of days,” 
Mr. Van Dyke had pleaded; “the day 
when I’m the poorest that Pll ever be; 
the day when you’ve shown me you 
love me for myself alone!” 

“Just sentiment of course.” Her 
uncle’s voice broke in aptly upon her 
musing. “But sentiment’s the back- 
bone of life, all that helps us lift our 
heads at all. And when you take sen- 
timent out of family relations, what 
have you left? Well, speaking as a 
lawyer,” solemnly, “I can tell you. You 
have hell.” 

Yet sentiment was often abnormal, 
he went on to concede; often merely 
the guise of false pride. 

“Pride!” bitterly. “Love’s implac- 
able foe and eternal rival—pride!” 

He went on feelingly. 

“You wouldn’t think it, but there are 
men even in this mercenary age who 
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would no more marry a woman of 
wealth than they would—would P 
He gestured helplessly. ‘Fools who 
might eat their hearts out for love, but 
could never bring themselves to risk 
outrage to their precious pride! And I 
was just wondering if there might be 
such among your admirers—that’s all.” 
He eyed her slyly, keenly, from under 
his bushy brows. “You'd know, 
wouldn’t you, eh?” 

She was thoughtful, wondering about 
silly. Would he be such a slave of 
pride? She felt a frightened chill. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“Anyhow,” her uncle continued, “I 
wish your great final romance could 
have been over and done before the 
fool world knows you’re worth a mil- 
lion.” 

She gave him a wise little smile. 

“l’m not going to let it know. You 
aren’t, either. We're going to keep it 
all to ourselves—oh, for a long, long 
time.” 

Her uncle grunted. 

“Umph! That would be nice, but in 
law and business we can’t do things 
that way. No, young lady, the cat will 
be out of the bag to-morrow.” 

“Uncle!” in dismay. 

He uttered an indulgent, amused 
laugh as he turned to the iron safe in 
the corner. He had to make his report, 
he explained—and at once; he wouldn’t 
dare wait a day. Even now, he didn’t 
know what he was going to say to the 
court in explanation of his ignorance 
about her age. Yes, the news would 
all be public property to-morrow. 

“Public!” faintly. ‘“You—you don’t 
mean newspapers?” 

“Um!” The old gentleman’s lips 
pouched thoughtfully. “Well, now, I 
shouldn’t wonder. Your father was so 


well known in New York, and those 
chaps seem to make items out of every- 
He ruminated over it, a smile 


thing.” 
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shaping. “Yes, I expect you’re in for 
that,” and the smile broadened—ex- 
ploded in a chuckle. “I’m thinking of 
Maria’s face when she sees your pic- 
ture.” 

She stared at him blankly, panic stir- 
ring in her soul. 

Her picture! Then Billy would see 
it and all the silly things they said— 
and he would think 

What would he think? She won- 
dered about it while Mr. Pugfeather 
overhauled the papers in his safe. 

Why, if her uncle were right, Billy 
would think of her as being now as far 
removed from his hopes and dreams as 
some distant, glittering star. Yes, Billy 
was proud, she knew; he was just the 
sort who would want her to know he 
loved her for herself alone. She did, 
but Billy would want the cynical world 
to believe it, too. 

Would it? 

Hardly! Not after the world knew 
of her change of fortune—and that 
would be to-morrow. 

To-morrow! 

How she had laughed—how they 
both had laughed—scarcely more than 
an hour ago, at the wild extravagance 
of the possibility of riches coming to 
either of them to-morrow! And now 
the amazing thing had happened, creat- 
ing a disparity of fortune that yawned 
between them like a chasm. 

And yet no; it really had not hap- 
pened yet—not yet. To-morrow had 
not actually come; it was still to-day. 
Whereupon, of a _ sudden, a_ wild 
thought brought poppies flowering to 
the very border of her hair. A wild 
thought, indeed; a _ veritably crazy 
thought that her mind scurried from in 
a panic. Why, that—that had been his 
silly idea: 

“To-day, dear; the day of days sa 

With a grunt of satisfaction, her 
uncle pocketed some papers. 

“T always say that if, you know 
you’re to do a thing ultimately, there’s 
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no sense in dilly-dallying. Time to do 
it is right now—to-day.” 

She caught her breath; the words 
had come so aptly, supplementing her 
thought. 

“Do you think that applies to—to 
everything?” 

“Everything !” Mr. Pugfeather 
nodded with the confident assurance of 
the business man scorning procrastina- 
tion. “Especially when it concerns the 
comfort or happiness of another.” Of 
a sudden he noted the curious fixity of 
her gaze. “Why?” with a smile. 

A pause, during which she. still 
looked at him earnestly, concentratedly, 
but without answering his smile. 

“I—I was just wondering.” 

Indeed, so deeply, so perplexedly was 
she wondering that her gaze went 
through Mr. Pugfeather to the sunny 
Park and a young man in a chauffeur’s 
cap pleading earnestly. 

But Mr. Pugfeather could not know 
this. And there were reasons why her 
question, taken in connection with that 
transfixing gaze, was disconcerting; 
reasons why it seemed to him keenly 
searching, inquisitorial. 

Under her eyes, his round moon face 
began to take on the pinky bloom of a 
Killarney rose. 

She spoke slowly. 

“Then you”’—and her uncle winced 
apprehensively before the pronoun— 
“vou would act promptly—tright on the 
day—about anything that involved any 
one’s happiness and comfort ?” 

He had said it and was constrained 
to gulp admission. 

“Always ?” 

And her eyes narrowed like lance 
points. 

Mr. Pugfeather opened his mouth, 
then closed it again, conscience and 
wits both floundering like fish in shal- 
low depths. 

She drew nearer. 

“T want to know, uncle,” earnestly. 
“TI have a reason for wanting to know 
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just what 
others.” 

He of all others, her own flesh and 
blood, the only relative to whose wis- 
dom she could make appeal. 

Mr. Pugfeather mumbled _ incohe- 
rently, coughed, then desperately 
yielded a shamefaced nod; shamefaced, 
because he was sure that she was refer- 
ring to her aunt—or, rather, to his own 
weak, impotent acquiescence in allow- 
ing her, a helpless girl, to be exiled 
from what was rightfully her home 
here in New York—his sister’s child, 
his ward, whom he loved not less than 
he would have loved a daughter of his 
own. 

A pang pierced him. He _ stood 
steeped in shame—humiliation. Yes, 
he should have acted to-day in her be- 
half; should have taken a stand of firm- 
ness. 

A stand of firmness against Jar! 
Oh, no! Surely Beatrice must under- 
stand about that! Surely she must see 
how impossible that would be! 

Nevertheless, he shifted miserably. 
His niece was deeply hurt, it seemed. 
Indeed, her pretty mouth drooped; her 
blue-violet eyes had the humid shine 
that comes from bravely withheld 
tears. 

She did want to cry. But it was be- 
cause of the pitifulness of itethat her 
dear uncle, always so good and kind, 
could not be told a word about Billy. 
For that, of course, would never do! 
Aside from other reasons, it was not 
unlikely that Mr. Pugfeather had had 
all of Billy to-day that he could stand. 

At last, with good-bys said, she still 
lingered, her mind in a swirl over the 
distressful problems that seemed to 
come along with the coming of love 
and riches. 

So a silence fell as she stood there, 
her hand in his; a silence, except from 
the old clock braced there in its angle 
in a corner, the clock that had come 
down from her mother’s mother. And 


you think—you of all 
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its slow tick voiced a last solemn warn- 

ing: 
“To-day—to-morrow! 

morrow! 


To-day—to- 
To-day—to-morrow!” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know what 
to do!” she breathed, her eyes afar. 
And then of a sudden her face was 
against her uncle’s breast; she was 
clinging, sobbing. “I don’t know what 
to do!” she moaned. “I just don’t 
know what to do!” 

And Mr. Pugfeather, who did know 
so well what he ought to do himself, 
yet could not, felt his spirit drop to un- 
plumbed depths of abasement. 

“You stay, honey!” burst from his 
heart. 

Whereupon, with the utterance, came 
the miracle of a strange rebound. 
Something seemed to snap within him, 
and he felt his will soar and expand— 
unfettered, free. 

“You wait. ll go bring Maria 
down.” Mr, Pugfeather spoke through 
his teeth, but for all that his enuncia- 


tion was singularly distinct, self-as- 
sured. He whirled, plunging for the 
door. 


“No, no!” 

But she had to hang upon his arm— 
and hard. Somehow—it was an amaz- 
ing thing—but there was no mistaking 
the purposeful obstinacy with which 
her uncle pulled against her. 

“Oh, I couldn’t stay! I wouldn’t 
dare!” She went pale at the very idea. 

“You won’t stay?” 

“T wouldn’t dare,’ she gasped, and 
escaped into the hall. 

Mr. Pugfeather followed, his frown 
coasting darkly up the stairway as he 
passed. His lower lip was shot for- 
ward with the wedgelike protrusion 
familiar to those by whom he was 
known and feared in the business world 
downtown. But he said nothing more 


until he had escorted his niece across 
the threshold and down the front steps. 
Then quietly : 
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“All right, honey. Uncle will see 
you some time to-morrow.” 

Yet she clung to his hand, her eyes 
misty, her red lip aquiver like a petal 
in the breeze. William, sympathetic 
and sagacious, had gone on to the taxi 
with her bag and parcels. They were 
quite alone. 

“Uncle dear,” tremulously, “if—if I 
were to do something you thought rash 
or desperate, could you learn to—to re- 
member me with forgiveness, do you 
think ?” 

Mr. Pugfeather turned cold. 

“Bless my soul, Beatrice!” he gasped. 
“Oh, good heavens, my dear, dear 
child, you must not take things that 
hard! Why—why, it’s not worth it!” 

“But, uncle, I may do some i 

“Listen, my dear!” earnestly. “I 
forgot to tell you that I think your 
aunt Um! I may say I know 
your aunt will call upon you early to- 
morrow morning. Oh, yes!” 

Mr. Pugfeather expressed himself 
measuredly and with singular confi- 
dence and emphasis. Withal, he smiled 
up at the house, but it was a smile 
dental and glittering ; the kind of smile 
the “old walrus”—as he was feelingly 
referred to by his office force—had 
never before brought above Fifty-ninth 
Street. 

“But you would forgive me?” 
persisted. 

“Oh, honey,” with a sigh, “I’d for- 
give you anything!” 











she 


’ 


Perhaps the assurance of this abso- 
lution accounted in a measure for the 
eagerness with which, a little later, she 
called up the telephone number her 
chauffeur friend had given her. 

“Place where they all know me,” he 
had modestly explained. “It’s a—well, 
a sort of club, you might call it.” 

She might indeed, considering that 
the rubberneck wagons daily trum- 
peted it as the out-and-out top-notcher 
of all the clubs in town. 
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And there it was that, less than three 
minutes later, Mr. Van Dyke released 
a whoop that penetrated even the bev- 
eled-glass walls that coffined him. 

“You darling!” he whispered in re- 
lief and joy. “Oh, you little brick!” 
tenderly. “You dear! Yes, I'll be right 
down! You bet!” 

Outside, in the sunlit Avenue, he 
doffed the soft alpine with which he 
had replaced the chauffeur’s cap and 
lifted grateful eyes to a sky of smiling 
blue. 

“To be loved in such a way by such 
a girl!” he breathed proudly to the in- 
sensate air. “To be loved for myself 
alone!” 

CHAPTER IX. 

Billy’s sister Edith wiped away her 
tears. Her face was as the moon ris- 
ing out of a cloud. 

“And you—you’re 
marry a chorus girl?” 

The relief of this knowledge made it 
endurable that he was going to marry 
any one at all. 


not going to 


“Chorus girl!’ He laughed. “No, 
I’m going to marry a wonder girl!” 
“*A—what?”’ dubiously. Miss Van 


Dyke’s heart sank as low as Fourteenth 
Street and a museum once visited there 
in the course of some nocturnal deep- 





sea voyaging with an adventurous 
slumming party. 
“A dream girl—an angel!” her 


brother explained coherently. 

“Oh!” and Miss Van Dyke shrank. 
This time her sophisticated New York 
imagination, abandoning Fourteenth 
Street, leaped to the slippery sidewalks 
of Seventh Avenue. ‘“Wh-what kind 
of angel?” 

“A goddess!” but his teasing grin was 
more or less fatuous. “Met her this 
morning at an employment agency off 
Sixth Avenue.” 

She swallowed with a faint click. 

“Go on,” faintly. ‘You mean she’s 
been in service?” 
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Her brother flushed, but she could 
not know that he was moved merely by 
the spell of an indignant memory. 

“Well, you see, they actually do send 
her on errands Oh, you know!” 

“Never mind. Yes, I know,” hastily. 
Inasmuch as service was often insepar- 
able from errands, she felt that particu- 
lars were negligible. “You met her this 
morning, you say. How did you go 
about—I mean approach——” 

“T didn’t,” said Billy. “That’s the 
wonderful, beautiful part of it, Edie. 
She spoke to me!” This rapturously. 
“She asked me if I was engaged! 
Now, what do you think of that?” 

Miss Van Dyke did not say what she 
thought of it. In fact, she did not say 
anything at all; perhaps because words 
are often so inadequate to convey our 
deeper, fuller emotions. 

“And then,” said Billy, “she took 
me.” He spoke abstractedly, living 
again that wonderful instant. “Yes, 
she took me, and I drove her home— 
that is, after she had done some shop- 
ping.” 


“T know. 





Dicky told me about—the 
shopping.” 

“Yes, she took me’—Miss Van Dyke 
winced at the repetition—‘“and I drove 
her wherever she wanted to go. But 
now comes the joke.” Billy felt that 
the psychological moment had come for 
this great revelation. “What do you 


think the darling takes me for? Oh, 
you could never guess!” 

Her wan smile held irony. 

“T think I could!” 

“What?” 

But she couldn’t tell him! She 


couldn’t because she was of the uncom- 
mon type of sister that delighted not in 
rubbing it in. Her big brother was still 
the adored. She side-stepped. 

“You haven’t even. fold me her name, 
buddie,” sweetly. 

When he had, she used it as a lead 
in changing the conversation. It was 
odd, she said meditatively, how the 
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same name would recur with a differ- 
ent person. There had been a Beatrice 
Forsythe at Miss Fustian’s the year she 
had been there. 

“Oh, the loveliest girl, too! 
know her, but——” 

“Same girl!” and he swelled with 
pride. 

Her brows lifted delicately. 

“Hardly, buddie,” gently. In her 
melancholy smile there was a pity for 
him akin to pain. “This girl belonged 
to an old Southern family, very distin- 
guished, very refined.” 

“You’ve got her,’ cheerfully. 
“Granddaughter of General Prentiss 
Forsythe of Kentucky. Yes, Beatrice 
went to Miss Fustian’s.” 

“Buddie!” in a gasp. 


[ didn’t 


She clutched 
her chair’s sides, turning pale, then red. 
“You can’t mean—you don’t mean 
you’re engaged to Beatrice Forsythe!” 
Her voice shrilled excitedly, a tremolo 
of incredulous joy. “Why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

His stare was slightly injured. 

“Been trying to tell you,’ he said 
dryly. ‘But you see, sis, the joke about 
it 


” 





“Oh, there isn’t_any joke about it! 
It’s just the grandest, most wonderful 


thing that ever——’’ 
“But there 7s a joke.” It was neces- 
sary to insist upon this point, for 


herein was the very crux of his ro- 
mance. “The joke is that she takes me 
for a chauffeur.” 

A prolonged, blank stare met this. 

Before it, his grin faded to a mere 
eye twinkle. 

“T see,” with a shrug. Mr. Van 
Dyke’s tone was slightly touched with 
good-humored sarcasm. “Not so much 
of a joke, eh?” The young man 
chuckled. “Listen, Edie!’ 


Whereupon, he told her all about it. 
“And you mean, Billy Van Dyke,” 
with horror, “that Beatrice Forsythe 
still thinks you’re a chauffeur?” 
am,” he 


“She knows I corrected. 
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“But why,” tremulously, ‘‘did you never let me know ?”’ 
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“Couldn’t, | tell you—not 


allowed to say a word until you were twenty-one.”’ 


Then proudly: “She believes anything 
—everything I tell her.” 

Edith sniffed. 

“And all the while you’re deceiving 
her !” 

“T have to, sis, for her own happi- 
ness.” The noble melancholy in her 
brother’s tone revealed the proud, self- 
martyring resolution of the surgeon 
with the knife. “All her future pride 
over this thing—all her joy—depends 
upon action now. I mean before some 
accident gives me away.” He finished 
earnestly: ‘“That’s why I’m shoving 
through our marriage to-day.” 

“Not to-day !” 

“This very afternoon,” resolutely. 
“So the darling won’t have to spend an- 
other night under the roof of that old 
dragon. And she’s agreeing because 
she sees I’m right,” with proud tender- 


ness, “and because she thinks the new 
job that I have takes me away from 
New York to-morrow.” 

“Billy !” 

“Well, doesn’t it?’ he grinned. 
“When I’m going to take her on a 
motor trip for a honeymoon? And 
now, sis, I’ve seen Doctor McChesney, 
and Dicky’s going to attend to every- 
thing else. They both know the parts 
they have to play. Now then,” blandly, 
“here’s where you come in.” 

And he told her. In the end, he had 
to tell her all over again, because the 
first recounting left her breathless, 
dazed. 

“And as I say,” he ended, with an 
eye upon his watch, “you'll find her 
with those old friends of hers who are 
stopping at the Plaza—that is, if she’s 
returned from her shopping.” 
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“Shopping!” She could only stand 
looking at him. “Two hours in which 
to shop for a trousseau !” weakly. “Oh, 
silly!” in anguished reproach. 

He eyed her gravely. 

“My little sister, do you realize that 
she has—well, just three hundred dol- 
lars?” Then, as she stared, lips parted: 
“That’s all,” solemnly, “Every cent.” 

“Three hundred dollars—for a trous- 
seau!” The daughter of millions 
leaned back against the high-carved 
mantel. Over her eyes came a sudden 
film of tears. “The poor little thing!” 
she breathed. “The poor, dear little 
thing!” 

“And, Edie, she wanted”—Mr. Van 
Dyke choked a little—‘‘she wanted to 
give it to me to—well, to help me out. 
She—she said she could manage.” 

A silence—a long, full, eloquent look. 
Then his sister lifted her face and 
kissed him. 

She turned hurriedly. 

“T must go. I must get to her at 
once.” 


° 


He lifted a warning finger after her, 

“But no car, you know,” anxiously. 
“And wear something—oh, something 
—er ss 

“T know.” She flashed him a wom- 
an’s tolerant smile. “No fear, sir. ll 
dress the part all right. Thank you,” 
with a curtsy, “for making me at least 
a governess.” 

He smiled affectionately after her. 

“Good old top!” gratefully. 
to it this way for me!” 

“Think of her, buddie!” Miss Van 
Dyke looked back from the doorway’s 
arch. “A girl who would give up her 
trousseau—for my brother!” 
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CHAPTER X. 

“What you want, Maria?’ 

Mr. Pugfeather looked up with gath- 
ered brows, the protrusion of his lower 
lip giving his cigar a sinister upward 
tilt not unlike the reflex tusk of a 
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splendidly hideous bull terrier. 
peared annoyed. 

He was. The opening of the library 
door had interrupted an important dic- 
tation to his secretary, hurriedly sum- 
moned by telephone from the office. 

But Mrs. Pugfeather failed to note 
either the unusual abruptness of her 
husband or his frown. For the mo- 
ment, the full powers of her senses 
were occupied with the horror of find- 
ing a room tainted with the poison of 
tobacco smoke and the greater shock 
of discovery that the vile fumes had 
their source in a filthy cigar in the 
mouth of Mr. Pugfeather himself. If 
she was silent a moment, it was only 
because she was addressing herself to 
the careful selection of words to meet 
the case. 

Mr. Pugfeather, awaiting reply, 
rolled the offending cigar to the farther 
corner of his mouth, His 
beetled. 

“Well?” 

The young man from the office bent 
over his notes, affecting close absorp- 
tion—this out of consideration for the 
lady. He could not see her, having his 
back to the door, but he felt for her. 
He felt for anybody luckless enough to 
butt in on the “Old Man” when he was 
in his dictation. Of course the Old 
Man’s wife wouldn’t know what a 
crime this was. She couldn’t, he knew, 
this being the first time, to his cer- 
tainty, that the old walrus had ever had 
any one from the office up to his house 
even so much as to look across the 
doormat. 

“T want to see you, Mr. Pugfeather.” 

The lady’s voice was very low, and 
of a froggy, tremolo quality. The 
young man noted the circumstance 
without surprise. It was a tone quite 
often used in addressing the old walrus 
at the office. 

“See me! 


He ap- 


brows 


Well, don’t you see me?” 


Mr. Pugfeather blurted it testily, his 
eye wandering to the papers in his 
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“And lor’, Maria, don’t you see, 





hand. 
too, how busy I am?” 
Mrs. Pugfeather did not say whether 


she saw. But the young man heard a 
gasp from her. No wonder, when the 
Old Man was chewing his cigam that 
way, foaming, as it were,.at the mouth 
with smoke. Did the lady have no 
sense at all? 

Of a sudden Mr. Pugfeather impul- 
sively bounced out of his chair. 

“*S long as you have interrupted me, 
might as well. ” The rude mutter 
tailed off. “Here, Jenkins, be making 
a list of these abstracts and check ’em 
up with the deeds. All right, M’ria!”’ 

His chin jerked a summons at the 
doorway as he bustled into the connect- 
ing drawing-room in front. 

It was Mrs. Pugfeather herself who 
considerately closed the door between 
them and Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Pug- 
feather did not even take the trouble. 
Then she inflated. 

“Have you any politeness, Mr. 
feather?’ she began. 

“Any what?” He eyed her abstract- 
edly. In truth, abstracts still had the 
focus of his mind. 

“Any politeness, I said,” cuttingly. 

Mr. Pugfeather stared. 

“’Fraid I haven’t,” he admitted with 
blunt crispness; “not during business 
hours.” He blinked, forcing his atten- 
tion to her. “Say, what is it you want, 
Maria? We’re thundering busy mak- 
ing out a report 

A stare, then her head went back. 

“Mr. Pugfeather, do you know 
you're speaking to your wife?” 

“Excuse-me-just-minute-M’ria !” 

He emptied it upon her as one word 
as he opened the library door a crack. 

“ ‘Wife, you know, Jenkins, in that 
Hazlewood deed. Did you look up to 
see if she signed it, too? All right, just 
happened to think.” 

With door closed, he turned back, 
nodding to her to continue. 

She did. Mr. Jenkins, through the 





Pug- 
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panels, caught the word “insulting.” It 
was the word that caught Mr. Pug- 
feather’s errant attention, too. 

He started. 

“Oh, that reminds me!” and very 
abruptly his round, fleshy countenance 


went aflame. His dulled, abstracted 
eyes lighted, glinting anvil sparks. 


“Look here, Maria, I want to see you.” 
He took a stride, pausing squarely be- 
fore her. “What you mean by talking 
to Beatrice the way you did, eh? What 
you mean, I say?” 

His notes swelled, carrying satis- 
fyingly to Mr. Jenkins—also to Wil- 
liam, who paused hopefully in the hall 
outside. 

A moment later he boomed through 
the doors again: 

“Who am I talking to? Well, now, 
who am I talking to, Mrs. Pugfeather? 
Don’t let’s take up time, madam, with 
such childish fencing and evasions. I’m 
a business man, I tell you, and I haven’t 
got time I asked you, and I ask 
again, what did you mean by insulting 
Beatrice the way you did? Yes, in- 
sulting—you heard me! Don’t repeat 
after me, Mrs. Pugfeather”—his tones 
were poignant with annoyance—“and 





don’t contradict me—you hear? I’m 
not used to being contradicted.” 

“Not used to! For the love uv 
Moike!” 


The ejaculation was not Mrs. Pug- 
feather’s, but that of Norah, the cook, 
one of an enraptured little group for- 
gathering down the hall. “And is it 
herself he’s talking to that way?” 

“Sh-h!” hissed William, 
“Sh-h-h!” echoed every one else. 

“Whisht!” breathed the cook, her- 
self. 

It was the sort of feast of which 
backstairs fain would enjoy every pre- 
cious crumb. Wherefore, with relish- 
ing hearkening, they crept nearer, past 
the open door of the library, where sat 
the young man from the office, writing 
imperturbably. 


and, 
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“Sit down!” they heard from the 
drawing-room. 

It was on the instant that the mas- 
ter of the house placed for his wife a 
chair. It was a small, light, fragile 
thing, but Mr. Pugfeather’s mind was 
not upon that. A chair was a chair 
and it was the nearest one to his hand. 

But Mrs, Pugfeather did not take it. 
Moved by considerations that would 
have actuated any lady of Homeric 
bulk, she turned with dignity toward a 
chair more distant, but of ampler ca- 
pacity and strength. 

A blast of protest checked her. 

“Right here! 
I tell you!” 

Mr, Pugfeather emphasized the tell- 
ing by lifting the chair and bringing it 
down smartly and with choleric abrupt- 
ness—so abruptly that one of the tiny 
hind legs succumbed to a painted flaw 
and dropped, unnoted, to the floor. 

The lady looked at the chair and 
wavered. 

“Alfred, I don’t think I——” 

“S’down !” 

And a moment after there penetrated 
to the hall the crash of splintering 
wood, a scream, and the thud of a 
mighty weight in fall. 

Backstairs hastily retreated to the li- 
brary door. 

“Arrah, and he’s done it, sir!” gasped 
Norah across the threshold. 
some time he would!” 


I want you right here, 


“T knew 
She stared with 
awe at the young man from the office 
nonchalantly sharpening a_ pencil. 
“Didn’t ye hear, sir?” 

“Sure.” The Old Man’s secretary 
twisted a matter-of-course smile at 


them. “You see, she interrupted his 
dictation.” 
Strange choking, shuffling sounds 


emanated from the drawing-room. Of 
a sudden they culminated in a second 
shriek, a second thudding fall, punc- 
tured by an abrupt, exasperated oath 
from the master of the house. 


“His patience is Tlaving him,” 
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breathed Norah to the others. “It’s for 
the raison that she won’t be afther 
staying down when she is down.” 

They nodded, huddling in fascinated 
awe. 

They could not know that the chok- 
ing, shuffling sounds had accompanied 
the gallant efforts of a portly, elderly 
gentleman to raise the Junoesque torso 
of his wife, and that he had stagger- 
ingly succeeded in elevating it some 
two feet only to meet disaster in the 
form of a treacherous rug that jerked 
his feet from under him, 

Meanwhile, the hall group  whis- 
pered. Bursting curiosity had reached 
a climax which demanded that Wil- 
liam, the butler, answer a suppositi- 
tious ring. 

The young man from the office heard 
and turned with a frown. 

“Better not,’ he warned. “Peeves 
him frightfully to interrupt anything 
he’s doing.” 

Too late the caution! William, yield- 
ing to public sentiment, had opened the 
door a little. 

A fierce roar met him: 

“Get out!” 

The butler got. 

“He was standing over her with— 
with the chair he’d broken,” he im- 
parted agitatedly. “But I didn’t have 
time to see just where he’d hit her.” 

There was a deliciously horrified 
murmur, 

“Whisht!” said the cook, harkening. 
“Tt’s at it again they are!” 

Then abruptly the sounds of labored 
struggling ceased. Only X-ray pene- 
tration could have revealed to the hall 
audience that Mr. Pugfeather had 
merely been successful at length in as- 
sisting the lady to a divan. 

“Lie there!” they heard him gasp. 
“Take that!” 

And there came the percussion of a 
hearty slap. 

They heard a relaxing groan. 

The cook straightened with a gentle 
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She looked at the group, 





inhalation, 
nodding, her lips in smiling compres- 


sion. And as time is not always ruth- 
less in destroying our beautiful illu- 
sions, she was destined never to know 
that the blow had been merely the ef- 
fort of the lady’s husband to shape 
more comfortably the soft leather 
cushion he considerately placed for the 
reception of her head. 

In the drawing-room, the mistress 
of the house still palpitated from the 
discomfiture and shock of her involun- 
tary somersault in the gold chair. She 
was not hurt, but considerably fright- 
ened and upset. The accident had oc- 
curred at just the dramatic instant to 
emphasize the evolution of a docile, 
sheeplike consort into the semblance of 
a roaring and devouring lion. 

“So to-morrow morning you'll go 
down to that poor child and you'll apol- 
ogize—understand ?” 

The lady purpled. This was too 
much, and anger and dignity made a 


stand for rehabilitation. She sat up 
suddenly. 
“T—T’ll get a divorce first!” she pro- 


nounced with spirit. 

“You'll what?” One gasp, 
Mr. Pugfeather seemed to 
breathing altogether. 

The lady noted it with the 
tion of the fencer who 
touche. 

“I’m going to get a divorce anyhow,” 
she hazarded boldly. Here was the 
line by which she would bring him back 
to earth! 

Mr. Pugfeather emitted a slow whis- 
tle. When he spoke, it was in tones 
considerably mollified. 

“T never thought of you doing that, 
Maria,” and he studied her musingly. 
“H’m! Perhaps, after all, I’ve mis- 
judged you a little.” 

His face softened. He seated him- 
self in a chair, which he drew up with 
a sudden access of animation. 

“A divorce—well, I declare!” 


and then 


suspend 


satisfac 


has made a 


and 
‘ 
» 
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his voice was entirely changed. “Um! 
You’re not joking, Maria?” concern- 
edly. 

Mrs, Pugfeather 
anxiety manifest. 

‘Joking !” 

Volumes could not have published 
more. 

“Well, well!” 
tered it briskly. 

He hitched his chair nearer, with an 
appearance of interest he might have 
manifested to a promising client pre- 
senting a legal hypothesis. 

“Absolute or limited, 
questioned solicitously. 

Mrs, Pugfeather, given choice of 
weapons, selected the heavier gun. 

“Absolute!” crushingly. 

Mr. Pugfeather did not seem 
crushed. On the contrary, his sigh held 
elements of heartfelt relief. 

“So much better,” he said with an 
approving nod. “So much more sen- 
sible.” He fairly beamed at her with 
kindly satisfaction. 


seized upon the 


Mr. Pugfeather ut- 


o” 


Maria he 


Mrs. Pugfeather looked at him with 
a sudden horrible suspicion. 


“You want it—it that way?’ she 
gasped. 4 

“Should say!” 

The question seemed to surprise 


him. He smiled. Mrs. 


was not smiling. 


Pugfeather 


“Oh!” and she dropped back upon 
the pillow. “Oh, you”—she sat up 
again—"you brute! You—you would 
want to marry again?” Then, as he 
was silent, she lifted a hollow laugh. 
“Why, you old fool”—with a flare of 
her erstwhile spirit, “do you imagine 
there’s any woman who would be will- 
ing to marr¥ you?” 

It would seem that Mr. Pugfeather 
had imagined something of the kind. 
Indeed, he was moved to a frank un- 
bosoming about it, as one finding relief 
for an overfull soul. As he talked, he 
inclined forward in his armchair, his 
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finger tips together, his eyes contempla- 
tive. 

“Not any young, springtime thing, 
you understand,” he explained mus- 
ingly, “but somebody—like myself— 
tired from the heat and burden of the 
summer and willing to sit quietly with 
me, hand in hand, through the mellow 
autumn time.” He paused, smiling 
dreamily. 

She gasped. 

“You—you mean this fall?” 

Mr. Pugfeather cleared his throat 
with dignity, explaining with calm that 
he was speaking figuratively. 

“The mellow autumn of life,’ he con- 
tinued; “its beautiful Indian-summer 
time. Somebody who would sit across 
the fire from me’—here Mr. Pug- 
feather’s glance strayed pensively to 
the radiator—“and smile or talk or be 
silent—as she liked—but always, as I’d 
know, feeling for me something not less 
than human respect.” He did not look 
at Mrs. Pugfeather here, and if there 
was reproach in the pause, the fall of 
his voice, it was for her alone to di- 
vine. 





“Not less than respect,” the musing 
murmur went on, “even if I were mild 
and gentle in my ways to her, hating 
to carry into my home the storm and 
strife of the wrangling world down- 
town. Somebody,” in a low voice, 
“who wouldn’t despise me because I 
wanted to be a gentleman as well as a 
husband. And I shouldn’t care’—Mr. 
Pugfeather choked a bit emotionally— 
“how plain or old she might grow, for 
we'd be companions along the way to- 
gether—friends.” 

The last words trailed away dream- 
ily, for he was seeing a springtime long 
past, a morning with a sky of gold and 
blue. He was living again a moment 
when pride, not love, had had sway; a 
parting time with one upon whose 
grave the Kentucky blue grass had been 
green for forty years and more. 

“And who would have loved me,” 
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the old man whispered absently, “all 
for myself alone.” 

He started at a touch upon his hand. 

“Alfred’—Mrs. Pugfeather’s voice 
was strangely softened, tremulous— 
“don’t you believe I love you for your- 
self alone?” 

He was silent and she choked. 

“Won’t you—won’t you try me— 
once again?’ She drew his hand 
within her own. 

And then, just as the dove of peace 
was settling, wings aquiver, there must 
needs come William’s knock upon the 
door. 

“Well ?” 
feather. 

William coughed nervously. 

“A telephone call, sir, for Mrs. Pug- 


sharply from Mr. Pug- 


feather. I said I would see if she was 
in——” 

“No!” She pressed her husband’s 
hand. 


, 


“Gentleman’s name,’ 
liam, “is Van Dyke.” 
“OnT’ 


A swish, and she was gone. 


completed Wil- 


CHAPTER XI. 

When she returned, five minutes 
later, it was with a carriage that radi- 
ated all of her old hauteur. 

Mr. Van Dyke was considering let- 
ting her have his place for the fall. In- 
deed, he had been perfectly charming 
over the phone, anxious to reassure 
himself that she was coming up this 
evening to Dynecourt Manor, 

At this point, excitement ran away 
with her poise and she flutteringly re- 
leased a discovery : 

“But he’s really not doing this just 
for me.” 

“Should Her husband 


say not!” 


snorted gently, his mind upon the ren- 
tal price. 

“No, it’s all on Cissy’s account. 
sure of it!” 

Mr. Pugfeather made no comment. 


Tm 
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He had never been rude about his step- 





daughter. 
“You see,” pursued Mrs. Pug- 
feather, “he has seen Cissy. I know it 


because of something I drew out of 
him. But he stopped short—changed 
the subject abruptly.” 

Mr. Pugfeather looked at the wall 
beyond her. 

“Ah-h!” gravely. 
stood even this test. 

“T think that was very significant, 
Mr. Pugfeather.” 

The maternal eye fixed him, challeng- 
ing him to deny it. He didn’t. 

His wife turned at the door. 

“And, oh, yes, he expects you, too, 
Alfred.” 

It was mentioned casually—not ob- 
trusively thrust upon him; just a gen- 
erous crumb of afterthought. 

“Huh! T’ll be there!” 

And Mr. Pugfeather locked his 
mouth grimly. At the same time, his 


His courtesy 


fingers were locking carefully the 
length of his double-breasted frock 
coat. There was subconscious sym- 


bolism in the action, inasmuch as the 
coat contained his pocket check book. 
Upstairs, mother and daugh- 
ter held fluttering counsel. 
“Mother’—Cecilia caught 
her breath—“you don’t mean 
Miss Edith Van Dyke—we’re 
to meet her?” She gasped. 
“And some friend of hers.” 
Mrs. Pugfeather’s utterance 
was choked by the surfeit of 
her pride. “Some young lady 
—he didn’t mention her name. 
‘My sister’s best friend’ was 
all he said.” 
“Miss Van Dyke’s 
best friend!” Cecilia 
sat down limply. 


“Yes, he wanted = ° 
them to know us, he == ea 
said.” = 
They looked at 
each other, strug- 
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gling vainly to affect a matter-of- 
course attitude toward the dazzling new 
vista opening up. It was overpower- 
ing—the glimpse of society’s golden 
portals swinging wide for them here- 
after, obedient to the mandate of the 
great Miss-Van Dyke and Miss Van 
Dyke’s all powerful “best friend,” who- 
ever she might be. It was the vision 
splendid, the realization of all their 
dreams. New York could give no more. 

Cecilia’s. catch of breath broke the 
spell. 

“Isn't it lucky about Bee? I mean 
about her flying off the handle and go- 
ing away to-day. You know, with fa- 


| TN ity 
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‘*He was standing over her with—with the chair he’d broken. 
But | didn’t have time to see just where he’d hit her.’’ 
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ther going up there, too, we would just 
have had to take her.” 

A slight shadow dimmed the glory of 
Mrs. Pugfeather’s smile. It was as 
when, amidst entrancing dreams, one 
rolls over upon the crumpled rose leaf. 
She lifted her eyebrows, nodding. 
Furtively, before speech, she stole a 
glance at the door to assure herself that 
it was closed to the house beyond. 
Somewhere in its depths was a subsid- 
ing volcano that she had no mind to 
rouse again. Despite the vainglory 
and the head-turning inspired by the 
prospect of the Van Dyke patronage, 
there was an instinct warning her that 
she had better not ignore the fiat that 
she make her peace with Beatrice— 
and not later than to-morrow. 

“About Beatrice, dear.” Mrs. Pug- 
feather’s tone was gracious, broadly 
tolerant. “I think I’ll go down and 
see her in the morning.” 

“Mother!” It was a cry of pro- 
test. “You’re not going to bring Bee 
back here?” 

Mrs. Pugfeather hesitated. 

“T don’t know, Cissy,” reluctantly. 
“Your father 

“Now, mother, we’re not going to 
have her!” Cecilia spoke slowly, but 
with a decision that spelled finality. 
“When we go up to Dynecourt Manor 
to live, we can’t have her trailing 
along. It wouldn’t be fair to Mr. Van 
Dyke and it wouldn’t be fair to his sis- 
ter—no, nor to her friend.” 

Perhaps there was some one else to 
whom she felt it would not be fair— 
herself. There are settings in which 
the modest pearl shrinks from contrast 
with the garish diamond. 

“Mother, didn’t you fall all over 
yourself when he told you about Miss 
Van Dyke? What did you say?” 

“T said”—Mrs. Pugfeather’s neck 
straightened, reproducing the dignity 
accompanying her utterance—‘“that I 
should be glad to meet the mistress of 
Dynecourt Manor.” 
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Cecilia’s hand paused in the brush- 
ing of her modest sheaf of hair. 

“The mistress of Dynecourt Manor! 
My, it sounds like Bertha M. Clay!” 

Mrs. Pugfeather playfully pinched 
her daughter’s cheek. 

“The mistress of Dynecourt Manor,” 
she murmured slyly. “J think it sounds 
awfully nice.” 

The hairbrush all but dropped. 

“Goodness, mother, how you talk!” 
Cecilia blushed, or tried to, question- 
ing with archly pouting smile the im- 
age in the glass. 

Perhaps this conversation inspired 
telepathic thought, for it was at about 
the same time that Mr. Van Dyke was 
musing grimly about them as he drew 
flame to a cigarette. 

“She'll be glad to meet the mistress 
of Dynecourt Manor, will she? JVill 
she?” With a smile, he jerked his 
head back, sending a blue smoke cone 
heavenward toward the deeper blue. 
“T wonder !” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Marrying the girl you love is a sim- 
ple business. 

A few minutes of patient restraint 
in one spot, the yielding up of a few 
choice sentences thoughtfully culled 
for you already, an unfatiguing mo- 
tion or two—and, presto, the thing is 
done! 

Seems odd, somehow, that, for so 
simple a feat, there must needs be such 
an unconscionable deal of time con- 
sumed in preliminaries; years some- 
times, and at best months, weeks, days 
—or at least hours. All this merely 
leading up to an event which an emi- 
nent American bishep has said could 
be encompassed within six minutes. 

Thus it came about that, despite the 
bustling of all concerned, day was fad- 
ing when Mr. Billy Van Dyke, bene- 
dict, once more slipped behind the 
wheel, the wonder girl beside him. 
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From the curb, the old rector waved 
a last good-by, and they were off. 

Proud as young Lochinvar rode the 
triumphant chauffeur, and tremulously 
happy was the girl he bore away—yet 
filled with a shy wonderment about 
herself as some one strange and unreal 
whom she had never known before. 

Outwardly they were far calmer 
than the couple that rode in the ton- 
neau behind. Indeed, Miss Van Dyke 
and her fiancé, suffering as they were 
under the suppression of the wonder- 
ful secret, had quite all they could do 
to resist some betraying effervescence. 
It struggled for expression even as 
the pent-up joyousness of champagne 
strains against the fettering wire. 

The irrepressible Dicky must needs 
crane forward. 

“Where now, Mrs. Van Dyke?’ he 
chirped. 

Color dyed the bride’s ears—as it 
does for nearly all of them the very 
first time they hear it. 

“To my uncle’s, 
smiling. 

She liked this light-hearted young 
man who had stood so valiantly by 
Billy—this friend of better days. Of 
course, she had recognized him at once 
as the bus passenger who had that 
morning tried to entice away her 
chauffeur under her very nose. There- 
fore now, without any having 
had time to tell her, she prided herself 
upon the inference that he was the 
owner of the superb car and Billy’s new 
employer, whose service would be 
calling him to-morrow to the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Would it? <A soft little laugh es- 
caped her. It was involuntary, in- 
duced by the thrill of her own precious 
secret. If they only knew! 

Mr. Blakesley noted the laugh. 

“Your uncle doesn’t know about— 
Billy?” Mr. Blakesley’s tone was in- 
terestedly quizzical. 

Her blush and headshake answered. 





Mr. 


Blakesley,” 


one’s 
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The young man whis- 
tled. “Um! That is bad!” He af- 
fected mild consternation. “Whew! 
lVon’t there be a jolly howdy-do?” 
The Kentucky girl’s smile was un- 
perturbed. 
“You can’t frighten me about uncle, 


Mr. Blakesley.” 
“It’s not you, but your husband I’m 
thinking of, Mrs. Van Dyke. Of 


course, you know it isn’t just the sort 
of match your uncle That is to 
say ” Mr. Blakesley coughed. 
“Oh, well,” soberly, “I wouldn’t be in 
Billy’s shoes.”’ 

“Wouldn’t you?” quietly. 

The jester reddened, and this time 
the chauffeur’s:low laugh was heard. 
Its note of derision spurred Mr. Blakes- 
ley. 

“Anyhow’—his voice lifted—‘‘we’re 
going to stay right by you—Miss Van 








Dyke and I—until after the storm 
bursts. We may help to scatter the 
were.’ He assumed 


lightning, as it 
theerfulness. “About your uncle—you 
know I think that perhaps the assur- 
ance that your husband has a good, 
steady job——” 

A quick twist and a backward scowl 
from the chauffeur quenched the ex- 
pression of Mr. Blakesley’s benevolent 
purposes. At same time there was a 
warning hiss from the chauffeur’s sis- 
ter. It was clear to Beatrice that Miss 
Van Dyke understood how sensitive 
her brother was about his homely em- 
pioyment. Mr. Blakesley certainly was 
a loyal friend, but shg,did think his 
references a little tactless. 

Then promptly forgot Mr, 
Blakesley and sat staring ahead, dim- 
pling at the flying world, her eyes shin- 
ing like the stars blossoming in the twi- 
lit mead above. 

“Just wait!” 

A little happy whisper to herself. 
Oh, if her uncle just wouldn’t give 
away her great secret before she had 
opportunity to break it to her husband 


she 
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herself—in just the 
planned ! 

“T forgot to tell you, dear,” Van 
Dyke said, “that—er—that your uncle 
isn’t at home. I—I telephoned from 
the rectory to be sure.” Then, as 
she ejaculated disappointedly: “Wait, 
wait!” reassuringly. ‘We'll find him. 
They said he was dining out with your 
aunt—er—somewhere up the Hudson 
—Pocantico Hills, I think they said, 
and at—at ” He ruminated with 
what seemed a vexed grunt. “Now, 
what was the name of that place?” 

“Dynecourt Manor,” nodding. “I 
know.” 

Mr. Van Dyke displayed 
That was the name, he said. 

She turned, explaining to the ton- 
neau that it was a place her aunt was 
trying to lease for the fall season. 

The ebullient Mr. Blakesley showed 
curiosity. 

“What is the owner’s name, Mrs. 
Van Dyke,” brazenly. “Do you 
know ?” 

“No, I don’t, Mr. Blakesley,” regret- 
fully. “It’s funny, but I never heard 
auntie say.” 

“Dynecourt Manor!” He repeated 
it murmurously, as one whose memory 
strives with an identity familiar, but 
teasingly elusive. “Dynecourt Manor! 
Jove, now, where have I heard of——” 
And he would have repeated the name 
again, but for the sharp agony induced 
by the little barbed heel that dug vi- 
ciously into the side of his foot. 

Besides, it was Miss Van 
own turn to quiz. 

“What sort of a looking man is he, 
- Beatrice ?” 

The bride’s eyes met hers with frank 
innocence. 

“T’ve no idea, Edith. You know I’ve 
never seen him.” 

No, on the whole it wasn’t quite fair ; 
it was going a bit too far. The chauf- 
feur’s cough admonished them of this, 
even as he made a dexterous spurt that 


way she had 





relief. 


Dyke’s 
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hurledsthem rudely backward, separat- 
ing them from their prey. 

For a moment it left them breath- 
less; then Dicky’s voice lifted venge- 
fully: 

“Don’t just see, old chap, how you’re 
going to manage if we don’t know the 
party’s name.” 

“The village, sir.” The chauffeur 
turned slightly, speaking with respect- 
ful, wooden gravity. “I'll inquire as 
we go through Tarrytown.” There was 
the faintest suggestive emphasis upon 

“sir,” a reminder to the two that 


” 


the “sir, 
they had their roles to play. 

Mr. Blakesley promptly rose to the 
demand upon him. 

“Ah, I see.” It was a drawl that 
somehow injected a_ condescending 
patronage, an indulgent commendation 
of the employee whose business it was 
to provide ways and means. “All right, 
Billy. Only don’t begin scorching as 
soon as you clear the town.” Here he 
addressed an apologetic laugh to the 
chauffeur’s sister. “I find Billy a good 
driver except for that one fault. But 
they’re all that way, you know.” 

The slight shade of annoyance in Mr. 
Blakesley’s shrill treble was a reminder 
that even friendship is strained under 
the relations of master and man. 

But the girl in front sat straight, 
eyes ahead. There was no sign that she 
had heard. If her revised estimate of 
her husband’s friend placed him in the 
snob category, there was no betraying 
sign. Having made her estimate, she 
incontinently dismissed Mr. Blakesley 
from further consideration and turned 
to laughter and talk with Billy upon 
subjects miles and miles away. 

Presently, in between, he slipped a 
question of his own: 

“About this old codger, 
whose place your aunt wants 

“He’s not old, Billy. Why, auntie 
says es 

“Well, whatever he 


darling, 


” 








is, do you see 


him letting her have this place of his— 














“Love Me for 


do you?” Mr. Van Dyke’s smile was 
slightly satiric. 

“I—I don’t know.” Her face fell. 
“Don’t you think he will?” concernedly. 

“Huh!” 

The grunt was eloquently scornful, 
backed as it was by Mr. Van Dyke’s 
private conviction that the party in 
question would not indulge Mrs. Pug- 
feather with the coveted lease even for 
so much as one day. Indeed, the little 
dramatic surprise he was vengefully 
staging for that lady had for its central 
motif a blunt refusal, upon the grounds 
that Dynecourt Manor was the home 
to which he was bringing his own wife. 
The rebuff and disappointment would 
help to even scores for the treatment 
the woman had dealt to the girl he 
loved. Such was the way the young 
man had been thinking of it all after- 
noon. 

He was thinking of it now and with 
unholy anticipation. 

“You needn’t worry, sweetheart. I 
guess she’ll get hers all right!” 

A little distressed cry escaped her, 
He was taken aback. 

“You don’t mean you—you want her 
to have it?” blankly. 

She nodded. 


“Oh, it would be wonderful for 
auntie—or she thinks it would and 
that’s the same thing,’ with naive 
philosophy. 


“Umph!” 

“After all, it’s not herself she thinks 
about.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Well, it’s not, Billy. It’s Cecilia.” 
It was mentioned with the satisfied ac- 
ceptance, the quiet certainty, that go 
with woman’s understanding of 
woman; that strange kinship of sym- 
pathy that, in a way, binds them with 
filaments of steel even when they seem 
the most divided. “And I feel so sorry 
for Cecilia, because And yet the 
only thing I can do ig 

Just in time did she stop, just on the 
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edge of betrayal of her great secret. 
For the only help she could give her 
aunt and cousin would be with money, 
and that indirectly through her uncle, 
to save their pride. As it was, she had 
rueful doubt whether he would con- 
nive. 

“What would 
them ?” 

“Oh, everything!” Her eyes shone. 

Mr. Van Dyke looked incredulous. 
Then indignantly : 

“Mean to tell me you don’t hate 
those two—well, just a little?” 

Her clear, pealing laughter was an- 
swer. 

“The idea!” 

In her glance there was such sur- 
prise, such scorn of the thought, that 
the master of Dynecourt had an un- 
comfortable sense of shrinking by 
measurement with her. Of a sudden, 
he felt small and mean. The reprisals 
he had been gloating over seemed un- 
worthy—far apart from her. 

“Coals of fire,” he ruminated. “The 
coals-of-fire sort of thing would have 
been about her way.” 

Presently, with Manhattan and the 
Bronx behind, they combed a rise in 
Westchester and seemed to swim in 
air. Below, the reaches of the Hudson 
gleamed, spreading darkly blue and 
cool beneath the brightening stars. She 
drew breath as if inhaling the very 


you want to do for 


view. The chauffeur laughed. 

“When we’re rich,” he said, “we'll 
have a home up here.” 

“It would be heavenly!” but she 


looked away. 

She had to, lest he read in her exul- 
tant eyes the truth that they were rich 
already, could live just where they 
pleased. 

“And yet I suppose’—Mr. Van 
Dyke’s slight note of sarcasm heralded 
a jest—“that if we did have a home up 
here—say, such a place as this your 
aunt wants—we should be driving up 
there to-night to tell her to go as far as 
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she liked. ‘Just help yourself to house 


and servants. 

woods to camp. 
She turned sharply, but if he ex- 

pected protest or repudiation, he was 


We're going to the 


999 


disappointed. Instead, there was a lit- 
tle ecstatic crow. She clasped her 
hands. 


“Oh-h, Billy,” excitedly, “if we only 
could do that!” 

“Do which?” he growled, his mind 
upon the aunt. 

“Both,” breathlessly. 

He was silent. She thought she un- 
derstood, poor boy! 

“Don’t you mind.” She leaned gayly 
to his ear. ‘We shall be rich some 
day, and then you'll be able to do 
everything you think I want.” 

His glance met hers, responsive, re- 


assuring. Nevertheless, he made a si- 
lent reservation. 
What? Turn over Dynecourt 


Manor to people like Mrs. Pugfeather 


and her precious daughter! His 
home! Huh! He’d like to see him- 
self ! 


Then of a sudden the blood went 
coursing to his ears. His home? Her 
home it was! Shame tingled him. He 
fell to self-berating. 

A nice sort he was! A nice begin- 
ning this of their honeymoon, scorning 
the very first wish that Beatrice had 
voiced! His face dropped gloomily, 
then cleared. By Jove, he’d play the 
game her way! 

Above the river, a red August meteor 
plunged to somewhere below the 
world’s rim. She saw, but his eyes 
were like his thoughts—ahead. 

“Coals of fire,” he muttered. 

She heard and smiled, thinking he 
meant the stars. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Mrs. Pugfeather, with her entour- 
age, sat waiting on the heights. 
She was content to wait. 
Why not, since, from the moment of 
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her reception into an atmosphere of 
welcome expectancy, she had basked in 
a warmth of deferential attention that 
was to her spirit like heartening wine. 

Even the host himself, though tru- 
ant, had not failed of his devoirs. 
Twice, since the reverent serving of 
tea upon the terrace overlooking the 
Tappan Zee, had the bishoply butler 
appeared before her to transmit in 
deep, rich chest tones the telephoned 
apologies of Mr. Van Dyke for his 
seeming cold respect to stranger guest. 
The messages hinted that his detention 
concerned them personally and would 
furnish a pleasant surprise. 

All of which was very satisfying— 
very significant, too, it seemed. Al- 
ready they felt the place their own 
from turret to foundation stone. 

“TIsn’t it l-lovely!” breathed Cecilia. 

It was. Below them, under the stars, 
lay the- broad three-mile span of the 
Tappan Zee, fringed by the twinkling 
west-shore lights of Nyack. Steamers 
passed, mammoth golden glowworms, 
flashing their searchlight cones from 
shore to shore. To the left the rising 
moon climbed from behind a ragged 
battlement of clouds. 

Mr. Pugfeather eyed the scene wist- 
fully. 

“How Beatrice will enjoy this!” 

It was uttered half impulsively, half 
deliberately. He eyed his cigar medi- 
tatively, waiting. It was their chance, 
could they have known. 

This time it was Mrs. Pugfeather’s 
glance that appealed distressfully to 
her daughter. 

“Beatrice?” Cecilia chopped the 
name with summary brevity. “Good- 
ness, father, we’re not going to have 
Beatrice Forsythe up here!” 

There was rebuke in the Vere de 
Vere sweep of the young lady’s lashes. 
It was quite clear that her stepfather 
did not appreciate their changed condi- 
tions, the new world opening up. 


Well, she would show him. 
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“Um 

Mr. Pugfeather appeared discon- 
certed by the rebuke from the way his 
hand swept his face, his eyes. It lin- 
gered there, though perhaps as a shield 
from the milky light of the August 
moon. He coughed gently. 

“No, I’m afraid you won't be able to 
get Beatrice up here. I’ve no idea 
she’d consent to come.” His tone 
evinced regret—upon their account, it 
would seem. 

Cecilia sniffed contempt, and he 
peered at her from behind his shadow- 
ing hand. 

“Yes, it’s too bad,” soberly. “Be- 
cause if you can’t persuade her to come, 
can’t win her confidence again—you 
two”—he paused; then added slowly— 
“why, then—well, I’m afraid there'll be 
no lease of Dynecourt Manor; that’s 
all.” 

Then of a sudden the shielding hand 
dropped, revealing a wintry smile. 
Mr. Pugfeather sat up, his old-fash- 
ioned steel-rimmed glasses agleam like 
rifle barrels, and let them have it: 

“T didn’t mean to tell you until to- 
morrow, but’”—he sent his cigar from 
him with reckless flip—‘well, I’m out 
of a job.” 

They looked at him, not understand- 
ing. 

“Job?” Mrs. Pugfeather’s distaste 
for the vulgar word was obvious. Her 
slight grimace held remonstrance. 

He nodded. 

“Job,” with firm insistence. Indeed, 
it would seem that Mr. Pugfeather’s 
form of expression was a deliberate 
offering to the god of commonness. 
“My trusteeship automatically ends to- 
day. Um! Yes, all over.” Yet in the 
tragic fall of his voice there was a 
certain gloomy relish. 

Mrs. Pugfeather gave a short, pneu- 
matic gasp suggestive of a suddenly 
uncoupled air brake. 

“Your—your trusteeship—over?” 
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He bowed over his twiddling 
thumbs; he seemed a broken man. 

“Yes, all over, Maria,” in a hollow 
voice. “I’m sorry—just hated to tell 
you—because’—Mr. Pugfeather  fal- 
tered, as became one hesitating upon 
brink of worse to come—‘because of 
course our income automatically 
stopped, too.” 

“Alfred!” faintly. 

Mrs. Pugfeather sank backward in 
weak collapse. Not so Cecilia, who 
half arose. 

“Father!” Her outraged gasp was 
entangled with a muffled shriek. “Do 
you—do you know what you're say- 
ing? Not our whole income stopped?” 

“Stopped to-day—yep!” 

It did not seem necessary to explain 
that, while there had been an automatic 
stoppage of his income as trustee, he 
had automatically succeeded to an even 
larger income as man of affairs for his 
niece. 

“But why?” wailed Cecilia. 

“Why? The heir of the estate has 
come of age—that’s why! And if Bea- 
trice ‘s 

Cecilia stamped her foot. 

“For Heaven’s sake, father,” fran- 
tically, “do pull yourself together and 
tell us what we’re going to do!” Then, 
with exasperation: “And do drop 
3eatrice for one minute, can’t you? 
What’s Beatrice to do with this?” 

His eyes lifted, then dropped. 

“Beatrice? Why, Beatrice is the 
heir.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Out of the welter of shock, chagrin, 
and dismay following her stepfather’s 
fuller explanation, Cecilia emerged at 
last clinging to a saving spar. She 
whirled upon her mother. 

“It’s all your fault!” she flung at 
her. “You needn’t talk!” 

Mrs. Pugfeather was not talking. 
She had not talked since her husband’s 
amazing double revelation. It did not 
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Down stage, into the white, revealing fullness, the prince 


led Beatrice herself. 


seem that she would ever talk again, 
so stony was her dumbness. 

“You know it was your 
mother!” Cecilia reproached. “You 
needn’t say it wasn’t! You drove Bea- 
trice out of house and home, and it’s 
made a mess of everything! You did, 
[ say!” in defiance of the silence. 
“You never thought of me!” 

Had never thought of her! 

"On, ‘Cissy! 

Oh, the hurt mother look we all re- 
call, the fall of light within the loving 
eyes, the doglike hurt surprise! 

Mr. Pugfeather reclined comfortably 
again, withdrawn and neutral. 


doing, 


Hav- 
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ing said enough, he had 
no impulse to further 
expression. 

Cecilia appealed to 
him: 

“There’s only one 
thing left to do and 
that’s for mother to go 
straight down first 
thing in the morning 
and smooth things over 
with Bee. Do you 
hear, mother ?” 

“Oh, Cissy, I e 
Mrs. Pugfeather 
cleared her throat, her 
utterance hoarse. ‘No, 
no! I can’t!” 

“You must, I tell 
you,” sharply. Cecilia 
reénforced the man- 
date with impatient, 
sullen frown—that 
black flag to which her 
mother had ever sur- 
rendered as far back as 
she could remember. 
“If you put your head 
to it, you come 
around Bee some way.” 





can 


Yet here was a credit 
for guile scarcely de- 
for, however 

gross the lady’s faults, 
hypocrisy was not among them. “You 
tell her it was all a misunderstanding 
and we want her—oh, that she must 
just come back home.” 

Her stepfather, listening, closed his 
eyes. His lips contorted themselves 
into a twist of sardonic humor. 

Mrs. Pugfeather shook her head. 

“Tt’s too late, Cissy. She’d know I 
was just pretending. She’d —— 
didn’t care for her—didn’t love her*for 
herself alone.” 

Mr. Pugfeather opened one eye in 
quizzical puzzlement, his ear having 
been pricked by a phrase curiously 
reminiscent. 


served, 











“Love Me for 


It was a phrase that affected his step- 
daughter, too, evoking from her a 
snort of disgust. 

“Stuff, mother! Who loves anybody 
for themselves alone?” 

The mother’s handkerchief 
up, but stopped at her lips. 

“I—I do you.” Her utterance was 
muffled, sad. “You and—and 
Her eyes swam, touching the wicker 
chair. : 

Mr. Pugfeather opened the other 
eye. Then he rolled them both at her. 
What he saw caused him to sit up 
with an agility rather remarkable in a 
plethoric person. Then he stood, bend- 
ing above Cecilia. 

“You just leave us together a mo- 
ment,” he mumbled with a confidential 
air. “T’ll see what ‘a 

He winked. 

“Well, I wish you would!” in a 
breath of relief. Cecilia moved away, 
beckoning him apart. “You stiffen her 
up, father. You can do it,” flatteringly. 
“You tell her we’ve just got to have 
Dynecourt Manor and that we can’t 
unless she patches up with Bee.  Lis- 
ten! I have it!” Her tone took on 
the inspirational hush of calculating 
cunning. “You tell her to tell Bee that 
we won’t take Dynecourt Manor un- 
less she comes with us—see? And you 
show her how to spread it on about the 
Van Dykes—what they’re going to do 
for us and what we'll get ’em to do 
for her, too.” Cecilia released this as- 
surance with private reservations. 
“You understand, now?” Then, as her 
stepfather nodded with saturnine grav- 
ity: “You tell her what you think— 
see ?” 

“T will.” Mr. Pugfeather seemed 
suddenly heartened by the idea. “I'll 
tell her what I think.” 

Cecilia nodded with a secretive 
smile. She moved to the end of the 
porch to a point overlooking the way 
up which the prince would come. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Pugfeather, 





moved 








with 
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chair drawn close to his wife’s, talked 
earnestly. Yet, oddly, he said nothing 
whatever about Beatrice. 

_ “So you see I have to start all over 
again, Maria,” he concluded, “and it’s 
kind of”—he smiled wanly—‘it’s kind 
of late for me. But maybe some- 
thing’ll turn up, and, anyhow, I’ve got 
enough to rent this place Fe 

“Oh, don’t!” 

The cry voiced appeal, but there was 
more eloquence still in the impulsive 
movement that placed her hand on his. 
Mr. Pugfeather promptly sandwiched 
it between his own. 

“And, Maria, I don’t blame you for 
wanting a separation * Tt was an 
unfinished sentence, washed forever 
into oblivion by the teardrop on his 
hand. 

“T'll tell you, Alfred”—Mrs. Pug- 
feather snuffled, dabbing at brightening 
eyes—“T’ll tell you what we’re going 
to do. We'll get a little flat up in the 
Bronx—a new one in one of those new 
blocks—and we'll sell all the stuff we’ve 
got and get new things just to fit it. 
And we'll make new friends in—in a 
new life—won’t we, honey?—and be 
all new ourselves.” 

He didn’t answer, unless you might 
count a wordless murmur, the softened 
light that illumined his eyes. 

“We'll talk it all over when we go 
home,” he said at last gently. “And 
as for our income”’—he smiled—‘well, 
we won’t have to go to the poor farm 
yet.” 

She sighed, content. Then her eyes 
grew troubled, problem haunted, as 
they turned to meet Cecilia, now re- 
turning. 

“Never mind,” whispered Mr. Pug- 
feather understandingly. “Let’s not 
tell her—to-night—that we’ve given up 
the idea of leasing this place. Let her 
enjoy herself—be at her best with these 
people here.” Then, generously: “We 
don’t know—maybe it is her big 
chance.” 
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Cecilia bore down upon them anx- 
iously : 

“Well, is everything all fixed? 
Thank goodness! And I was just 
thinking, mother, you don’t need to let 
see know that father’s told us any- 
thing about her Goodness, fa- 
ther!” with a gasp. “Don’t hold moth- 
er’s hand that way! Anybody could 
see you in this bright moonlight. The 
idea,” with amazed scorn, “of spoon- 
ing between people as old as you and 
mother—and married, too!” 

Mr. Pugfeather made no retort, be- 
cause stored away in his mind was the 
memorandum of a talk he was going 
to have on the morrow with his step- 
daughter ; a closeting that she was des- 
tined ever after to recall as a milestone 
along life’s way. To-night he chival- 
rously refrained. 

Of a sudden, Cecilia started excit- 
edly. 

“Listen ! 
lieve!” 

Something was coming. Up through 
the trees penetrated the musical, wing- 
like quiver of a car traveling an easy 
ascent, 





They’re coming, I do be- 


CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. Dicky 
stage director. 
was. 


Blakesley was a_ born 
At least, he thought he 
Anyhow, in the hurried private 
conference that afternoon, he had in- 
sisted that in the final scene the lesser 
luminaries of the cast should precede 
the entrance of the star herself, thereby 
conforming to the best dramatic prece- 
dent. 

“We'll let Billy go first,” he whis- 
pered, as the car came to a standstill in 
the shadows behind the house. “Yes, 
that’s the thing, Mrs. Van Dyke. Then, 
you see, they'll take it all out on him 
first.” 

“Oh, but td 

“Besides—pardon me!—I think you 
—h’m—I mean I don’t think you would 
exactly care to hear what your uncle 
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may feel called upon to say to Billy.” 
Mr. Blakesley submitted this kindly, 
evidently actuated by motives of the 
finest delicacy. 

It was not just the sort of argument 
to appeal to a girl of soldier stock, but 
Billy’s friend was insistent. However, 
he made a concession—or seemed to. 

“Tell you what—we'll let his sister 
go with him!” Mr. Blakesley’s enthu- 
siasm over this apparently spontaneous 
idea was seconded by the two confeder- 





ates. “Yes, that’s the thing, because 
it'll give Billy—er—character,” gal- 
lantly. 


Mr. Blakesley added, however, with 
what seemed private foreboding, that he 
would get the car about so they could 
make a quick get-away in case her 
uncle called upon his host to have Billy 
forcibly ejected from the grounds. 

“You see, Mrs. Van Dyke,” he ex- 
plained, with the air of one determined 
upon open frankness, “it’s not as it 
would be if your husband were some- 
thing more than a mere’—he coughed 
—‘oh, well, to speak with candor, just 
a common chauffeur—you under- 
stand.” 

Then he chortled inwardly as the 
bride’s flashing glance leveled him as 
a person perfectly hateful and one 
whom she despised. After that, it took 
the combined efforts of the three to 
keep the Kentucky girl from marching 
right in with Billy. 
were ablaze. 

“Vm proud of my husband, Mr. 
Blakesley,” tremulously, “and I want 
you to know it. And if he’s not good 
enough for them as friend and equal— 
or for you”—with a scornful sweep of 
her lashes—‘‘then the sooner we know 
it, the better. I assure you it will make 


Her pretty eyes 


no difference in our happiness.” 

Whereupon, Miss Van Dyke must 
wrap her wordlessly in her arms. She 
must needs embrace her brother, too, 
once she had him out of their sight and 
hearing. 
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“Oh, buddie, she does, she does!” 
joyously. “And all for yourself alone! 
Isn’t it wonderful?” 

He looked down, kissing her gravely. 

“Tt’s wonderful, all right, sis,” hum- 
bly. “A girl—like that,” huskily, “and 
me!’ 

So it was that as Mrs. Pugfeather 
and her daughter stood in the flood 
light of the moon, down stage, there 
came a low, pleasant voice behind 
them: 

“Mrs, Pugfeather.” 

Cecilia whirled with a gasp. 

A young man, exercising what must 
have been a rubber-heel stride, had 
swept down upon them out of the shad- 
owy wings; a young man, handsome 
and debonair, who stood bareheaded 
in the effulgence of the moon—his 
heart bared, too, it seemed, as he laid 
earnest and contrite apologies at their 
feet. 


And behind him, also emerging from 


the shadows, came a young lady, at 
sight of whom Cecilia fluttered, recog- 
nizing the original of many portrait- 
ures, 

It was after absolution had been 
given to the prince and presentations 
were being made that Mrs. Pugfeather 
bethought her of her happy phrase 
again: 

“T’m glad to meet the mistress of 
Dynecourt Manor.” 

A laugh and a headshake seemed to 
disclaim the title. 

“Not any longer, Mrs. Pugfeather,” 
with a mysterious smile. “My reign 
is nearly over.” 

And because of the smile that impar- 
tially included her, Cecilia blushed. 

And the prince She stole a 
glance at him. She could see that he 
was surcharged with excitement. His 
eye had an unnatural brilliance, his 
cheeks a hectic flush. It was indicative 
of shyness that he was wasting so many 
sentences on father. 
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Mr. Pugfeather was enjoying him- 
self; he frankly liked the chap. 

“Do you know,” genially, “it seems 
somehow as if we’d met before?” 

The ex-chauffeur seemed trying to 
remember. It was not difficult, since 
into his mind’s eye came at once the 
picture of a plethoric elderly pedes- 
trian, boiling with wrath and leaping 
high. 

His smile flashed. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if our paths had 
crossed,” he said. 

And then, just as Cecilia was think- 
ing pensively how strangely paths did 
cross, the lady of Dynecourt looked at 
her and smiled. 

“I want you to meet a friend of 
mine,” she said. ‘Brother 

She paused, but he seemed to under- 
stand. A smile, and he disappeared. 

3ehind the scenes, he drew Beatrice 
aside. 

“Well?” she questioned anxiously. 

He answered in what seemed a 
grave, evasive murmur. Whereat she 
was, on the instant, all womanly ten- 
derness, all astir with thought for him. 

“You poor Billy!” with a soft laugh. 
“Don’t you care!” 

Yet panic leaped. Did he know her 
secret now? She shrank a bit as he 
took her hands, holding her off, search- 
ing her in the half light with serious 
eves. 





“Are you sure you won’t regret mar- 
rying a poor chauffeur, dear?” 

Foolish question! But he must have 
her tell him once again. Why not— 
since never in all their lives after the 
next five minutes could the answer 
mean so much as now? 

Her face lifted, showing pale and 
sweet in the moonlight. 

“Oh, husband mine,” she whispered, 
“look—and see!” 

Wherefore, with the looking and 
what not, it was some minutes before 
Cecilia, all agog, beheld the prince com- 
ing from the glamorous wings again. 
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And by the hand he led—as a prince 
should lead one who is his sister’s 
friend of friends—a young lady whom 
even the shadows revealed as won- 
drously graceful; one whose figure—— 

Oh, she must not forget to tell Bea- 
trice that—how much her figure was 
like that of Miss Van Dyke’s best 
friend. That ought to score with Bee. 
Why, yes, they really were very like! 
A jealous thought, but still 

For down stage, into the white, re- 
vealing fullness, the prince led Bea- 
trice herself. 

He looked at Mrs. Pugfeather, smil- 
ing. 

“This is the mistress of Dynecourt 
Manor!” 

He went on speaking. 

He was sorry he could not lease the 
place, he said. Another had a prior 
claim—his wife. 

His wife! What? 
impossible ! 

And yet he must mean that, for 
about her shoulders he had drawn a 
sustaining arm; sustaining, because she 
needed it. Dully Mrs. Pugfeather 
heard some talk of Adirondack woods 
and absence through the fall. 
—Beatrice Van Dyke! 
within her soul with frightening 
clangor. It meant revenge, repudiation 
—future scorn. 

And then, of a sudden, as when 
spring touches the cold earth with its 
revivifying warmth, she sensed the 
kindling of a kindly eye, a voice speak- 
ing pleasant, friendly words. 

“And so, as we shall be away all fall, 
dear Mrs. Pugfeather, my wife—l 
mean your niece—begs the favor that 
you will be her guest, enjoying Dyne- 
court as your very own.” 

He stole a look into the violet-blue 
eyes that were brightening through mist 
at him with an adoring understanding, 
and he added laughingly: 





Beatrice? Oh, 


Beatrice 
The name rang 
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It will interest you to know, Mrs. 
Pugfeather, that this was the first wish 
of her honeymoon.” 


Mrs. Pugfeather’s mouth worked, 
voicing naught. Then her arms 


reached out mutely, imploringly, and 
Beatrice came to her. 

Auntie! There, 
don’t!”’ tenderly. 

And Cecilia? 

A white-faced figure shrinking there 
against the balustrade; a poor, pitiful 
little broken figure, staring forlornly, 
miserably, out into the night; a tragic 
figure, unseen, unnoted by all save 
Beatrice, who’ of a sudden drew Edith 
to her, whispering. 

“Cecilia,” 


The girl ‘started, turning upon the 


there, dear— 


proud Miss Van Dyke swimming, 
frightened eyes. What had she to say 
to her? 

She heard—and all the world was 


changed. 


“Oh, Miss Van Dyke! Oh, oh, you 


can’t mean it! What? All this winter 
in town—with you?” <A sob choked 
her. “Oh!” 

“Why, yes,” with a smile. ‘You 
see Beatrice has deserted me—and 


Billy. I’m wondering if we can’t be— 
best friends.” 

And Cecilia, who had never heard 
of noblesse oblige, all of a sudden 
sensed something of life’s finer prin- 
ciple. Her eyes went past Miss Van 
Dyke. Then, with a face clear as the 
morning, she took a step toward Bea- 
trice 

Her new friend checked her. 

“Wait,” in a whisper. 

For there was another waiting—an 
old man, patient in the background, 
who smiled wistfully at the mistress of 
Dynecourt—and with her mother’s 


eyes. 
“Uncle!” 


His arms flew wide to meet her. 














THE CHURCH’S BIRTHRIGHT 


sit By Emily Newell Blair 


( T’S a beautiful building,” said a stranger, speaking of the 


ww: 


o new stone church. 

i “Yes,” agreed the native, “but I’ll never look at it that 
db I won’t think of fried chicken and mashed potatoes. I wanted 
‘gy, them to put loaves and fishes, hens and kitchen aprons, in the 
fy stained-glass windows in place of Alphas and Omegas, crosses 










and crowns.” 
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It seemed that a congregation of some one thousand “hands” 


\Se had been working like galley slaves at socials, bazaars, concerts, 
"4 and suppers to raise the money to pay for this building. A 
\ few years before, they had paid the last cent on. their old 
vA mortgage and at once had begun to earn forty thousand dol- 
Ci lars to put into this structure, 


The next church, farther down the street, has a large, com- 


en 


modious building which they wish to enlarge. However, the 
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last conference sent them “just a good man who,” as one of 


ve 


ee 


the members complained, ‘doesn’t hold the men, the substan- 
. 
tial kind of men who can give money, at all.”” So they cannot 


raise the necessary funds. 
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A third church has a beautiful lot on which many of the 
members hope to see the “largest and handsomest church in 


—— 


town,” but they do not intend that a “few old fogies who have 
always run things in this parish shall select out-of-date plans,” 
so they refuse to vote for the undertaking. 
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Still another church has just secured a lot in an exctusive 
Ke neighborhood. As the owner refused to sell for a church 


=<) “4 
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I building, a prominent member bought it, ostensibly for his own 
ace use, and then deeded it to the church trustees. 

[es As the congregation in the summef is small, one vestry 
% decided not to call a pastor until fall, so that the money sub- 





scribed could accrue meanwhile and a higher-priced one be 
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Ki) engaged. This vestry is composed of splendid business men, 

who are proceeding along sound business principles, doubt- 

AK less, though slightly forgetful of the words of their most 

> beautiful prayer: “Where one or two are gathered together 
\ in my name, there am | in the midst of them.” 

/ One wonders, after this survey, what has become of the 

“() old admonition: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and all 


> 


i these things shall be added unto you?” The church nowadays 
\ seems rather seeking business, its first object being to secure 
Py members only that it may effect its second, namely, to secure 
S14 property. This being the case, it follows naturally that it 
should employ business methods and be run by business men. 

Yet, after all, a church is not a business concern to acquire 
property ; it is the promulgator of a faith to satisfy the spiritual 
longings of men and to develop the best possibilities of hu- 
\ manity. Always, of course, the first impulse of the satisfied, 
KS) awakened, or converted—cal! them what one will—is to pass 
$7, on the faith that has helped them, but that impulse is a result, 


| not a cause. Likewise, a religious organization requires a 





’ meeting place, a liturgy, and sacraments, but these, 
RJ too, are means, not ends. When they 


become ends in them- 
















selves, then the letter is making dead what the spirit quick- 
eneth. [Fancy St. John, with his priceless message to the 
ages, holding a social evening, or St. Luke, instead of healing 
souls, begging for altar cloths! 

Every one knows from experience that the struggle for a 
livelihood interferes sadly with one’s spiritual aspirations and 
that the search for material necessities takes one’s thoughts 
from spiritual truths. But we seem to forget that this is 
equally true of the church’s life. If it, like Martha, is “busy 
with many things,” the spirit will suffer. Let no one deceive 
herself that frying chickens or making quilts for money is 
religious work. Religious work is living the Christ life, grow- 
ing better, doing good, and the Church should stimulate its 
people to this end. Great spiritual teachers, from St. Paul 
to John Wesley, have never worked for buildings or been 
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“good business men.” And mankind has never been attracted a> 
to any philosophy by great buildings or good business admin- 
istration. 

Men, to-day, are in greater need-than ever of spiritual help; 
they seek, as always since the first germ of aspiration was 
planted in the human breast, for some ideal to-reach; they 
yearn, as ever since the first question was posed, for some 
satisfying theory of the mysteries of life and death; they pray 
for a hope to carry them through the great cataclysms of ex- 
perience; they require a faith that can simulate courage and a 
“thus saith the Lord” to demand moral hardihood. Men 
know they need it; they clamor for it. And too often the fol- 
lowers of the Nazarene hear it not. 

We hear it asked, “Why is it that the Roman Catholic and 
the Christian Science churches are increasing and we are 





* 
decreasing?’ * The answer lies not in ritual or in apostolic suc- \ 
cession, not in textbooks or even miracles of healing. It is Ms 
not what they offer that makes the difference; it is that, in hsk 
season and out of season, in sorrow and sickness, to doubts MO 
and despair, these two give their formulas, these preach their 
doctrine. They do not exist that they may build churches, 
but they build churches to accommodate those who would hear 
them gladly. They do not seek members, but members are 
made of those they have helped. They do not advertise or 
give picture shows, for they know that it is better to give to 
one listener than to entertain thousands. Yet not they alone 
are the custodians of a faith; not they alone have Christ’s 


message to give; not they alone can bring light to the dark 





places of the soul. All churches have a faith, a message, and 
that psychic power that draws out the divinity in men’s souls \ 
if only they do not barter their birthright for the mess of pot- 4 


tage. 
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Wherein a strong-minded, up-to-date daughter surren- 
ders, and a gentle little mother embraces Freedom. A 
delightful story of two women of contrasting types. 


EVER in all my life have I been 
as greatly surprised as I was 
when I came home that day, 

from my years of globe-trotting with 
Bob, and found myself, quite suddenly, 
the mother of Miranda. 

I had grown accustomed to being 
the mother of “Andy,” odd little ugly- 
faced Andy, who called me “mommer,” 
spite of all Bob and I could do, and 
who squirmed about and was bashful 
with her daddy. I had almost grown 
accustomed to being the mother of 
Myra—so Bob and I decided to call 
her when she reached her teens; Myra, 
stringy child, awkward with her el- 
bows, clumsy with her feet, her hair 
outgrowing the bobbed state, and all the 
rest of her, apparently, outgrowing 
whatever she had on. 

I had never liked the name Miranda, 
but Bob had wished it to be so—an old 
family name; something of the sort— 
and I never went counter to Bob’s 
wishes. My own name is Follette, a 
name obviously unfit for any baby, 
more than unfit for such a sober, fat 
bundle of a baby as ours was. So we 
named her Miranda, and spent much 
time, after that, trying to evade it. 

She was Myra when we left her, 
Bob and I, to go seeking his health and 
his fortune and fame in the far-away 
countries of the world. 

“But,” said Judith, my stepsister and 
only living relative, when I told her of 


our plans, “you can’t go away and leave 
Miranda now. She’s just at the age 
when a girl needs a mother.” 

“And Bob,” I answered, “seems to be 
just at the age, or place, when a man 
needs a wife. He’s never needed me 
before—it’s been I who needed him, 
you know—so now that he does need 
me, I’m going: 

“A mother’s first duty,” interrupted 
Judith—duty was ever one of her fa- 
vorite words—‘“is with her child.” 

“Yes, I know,” I answered, “but 
some way I’ve never been able to for- 
get all those promises I made the day 
Bob and I were married. ‘For better, 
for worse, in sickness and health’—all 
that, Judy, and to cleave unto him until 
death did us part. There wasn’t a word 
said about little Myras then. Of course 
I’m a mother, but, you see—first I was 
Bob’s wife.” 

I told Bob about it that night. I al- 
ways told Bob about everything. He 
said things concerning Judith. They 
had never loved each other, Bob and 
Judith. 

“And you think,” I asked tentatively, 
when he had finished saying things, 
“that it would be impossible for us to 
take Myra with us?” 

“But, dear,” said Bob, “we’ve gone 
all over that.” 

We had. I knew it. 





” 


To take a girl 


at Myra’s age—a darling age to me, 
but a silly, susceptible age—and go 














whisking her about the world in trains 
and ships would be worse than impos- 
sible, would be almost immoral. 

“If there were no question involved 
but that of her education said 
Bob. 

“Yes, I know,” I said. 

But nobody—Bob, nor Judith, nor 
Myra herselfi—knew anything about the 
hurt I had when I left her, poor over- 
grown child and undergrown woman, 
all alone in that big, bare school for 
girls, with no one to care for her but 
her Aunt Judith; Judith, who had never 
made a specialty of loving. 

At the station the day Bob and I 
left, Judith hoped God would forgive 
me. I hoped so, too, but “Oh, do be 
extra sweet to her, Judy! Do see her 
often and pet her lots!” was the only 
answer I managed. 

“T shall try to make a good, sane 
woman of her,” Judith answered. 

I sighed. Judith looked stern. She 
did not approve of the sigh. She has 
never approved of me. Usually she 
merely looks her disapproval, but I re- 
member one time when she told me that 
[ “fairly sickened” her. 





It was when I was buying my trous- 
seau. The incident was a trivial one, 
but it has stuck in my mind ever since. 

We were at the silk counter, hesitat- 
ing over two patterns of silk. 

“Tust think!” I paused to say to 
Judith. “Never again shall I have to 
make up my own mind about any- 
thing.” 

“Thank you. That will do,” Judith 
said to the clerk. ‘We'll decide and 
come in later.” 

Outside the shop, she scolded me 
frightfully. She asked me whether I 
was planning to have Bob do all of 
my shopping for me in the future. 

“Bring home your hats in a hand bag, 
and your gowns in a paper package?” 
so she put it. 


“T meant,” I tried to explain, “that 
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if Bob had been with me, I could have 
asked him which piece of silk he liked 
the better. And he would have known, 
right off, and would have told me. His 
mind is like that—no tangles of inde- 
cision in it. And since I dress, of 
course, to please him i 

“Dress to please him!” Judith inter- 
rupted. “Folly, sometimes you fairly 
sicken me!” 

I wonder what might have happened 
had I told Judith the truth that day— 
that I not only dressed to please Bob, 
but that I was going to spend the re- 
mainder of my life living and working 
and thinking and playing to please Bob. 

3ut I did not tell her the truth. I 
never told any one the truth, not even 
Bob. I just did it. That was all. And 
I succeeded. I don’t mean to seem 
braggish and boastful, but as long as 
Bob lived, I—pleased him. 

That was why, when we were away 
in the far countries, I never whined 
about Myra and my desire to have her 
with me. That desire was a keen de- 
sire ; sometimes at night it was so sharp 
that it seemed to be ripping some of the 
stitches that held together my heart. 
But I never told Bob about it. And 
time did dull its edge a bit. I believe 
that is one of time’s chiefest uses in life 
—the dulling of edges. 

Often, of course, Bob and I spoke of 
Myra. Bob had adored her when she 
was a baby, and he would have adored 
her again when she came again into an 
adorable age. It was a pity that we 
had to leave her at the stringy age. The 
stringy age, for girls, is a trying time 
for them and for every one excepting 
their mothers. 

Her letters, too, were rather stringy 
—formal, tightly worded little efforts 
through which not one particle of her 
personality was ever allowed to leak. 
They were vitally dear and interesting 
to me, but they bored Bob, frankly. 

“Ts it possible,” he asked once, after 
reading a letter of hers, “that our baby 
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I saw her coming down the platform toward me. 


is going to be devoid of so much as a 
spark of originality ?” 

“No,” I assured him, “it isn’t pos- 
sible. She’s a little tightly furled green 
bud now, in her too-early springtime. 


You wait until a little later in her 
spring, Bob. You just wait until she 
blooms.” 


The trouble was that Bob couldn’t 
wait. He had found the fortune and 
the fame we had gone seeking—every 
one knows his books of travel, illus- 
trated with his own engravings—and 
we were on our way home, going, as 
Bob said, “the other way around,” so 
that we might stop in Guam to visit 
Bob’s people. Bob was exactly the sort 
of man whose people would be living in 
Guam and not in—New Hampshire, for 
instance. In China Bob became seri- 
ously ill. He insisted upon going on: 
He died at sea, and I had him buried 
at sea, because I knew he would want 
it so. It was most fitting that even 
Bob’s ultimate experience was not an 
ordinary one. 

Perhaps because the fact that Bob 
was gone made everything else in the 


world seem trivial, it did not, at the 
time, seem strange to me that Myra 
refused to come to Guam and join me. 
Her explanations were sane, logical. 
She was in the midst of her college 


career. She was class president. She 
was editor of the college paper. She 


was ever so many important things that 
impressed me. I felt that, if she left, 
the college might have to close until 
she returned. If I had sent for her 
before, she said, when she might have 
been of some use, she could not, of 
course, have considered herself for an 
instant. Now it was her duty to con- 
sider herself. I did not keep her letter. 
It baffled me; it had so much to do 
with duty and so little to do with love. 

Bob’s people were different. They 
were love people, and they took me and 
fitted me into their home and into their 
hearts and lives, when I had thought 
that there was no place in the world 
where I could be fitted. 

It was there that I began to write 
stories. I couldn’t write wise stories 
or strong stories, so I wrote what I 
could—just silly little tales with happy 
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She was a tall girl, passably good looking, dressed in a strictly tailored suit. 


endings that, for a reason | have never 
been able to understand, sold rather 
readily. I wrote under a name not my 
own. I hated that part of it; never did 
I want to be anything but Mrs. Robert 
Truendale, but, especially since Bob 
had gone, I felt that I had no right 
to climb to success on the ladder of his 
fame. 

What finally caused me to leave the 
comfort and security of Guam I don’t 
know, but I think it was need; not the 
need of anything for myself, but the 
need of being needed. 

One day, I received a letter from 
Myra, the first letter I had had for 
months. It was startling. She had 
found her college career hampering and 
had left it for a wider field of activi- 
ties; had gone back to the city, but was 
not living with her Aunt Judith, because 
she found the atmosphere there nar- 
rowing, uncongenial. She had “quar- 
ters” with some splendid women, lib- 
eral and devoted to the cause, in a 
downtown apartment close to her work. 

Had she written the letter in Sanskrit 
it could scarcely have been less intel- 
ligible to me. The cause! Her work! 
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[ took the next steamer for the 
States, with exactly the same sensa- 
tions, I am sure, that the three men 
felt who went to sea in a bowl. Never, 
since the day I left the church with 
Bob, had I started to go anywhere 
alone. During all our years of travel- 
ing, I had never seen a trunk check, 
never tipped a bell boy. Sometimes I 
scarcely knew where we were. I just 
went along with Bob, and I always 
knew that he was there to take care 
of me. To say that I was frightened 
the day I left Guam would be inade- 
quate; I was terrified. 

None of that, though, has anything 
to do with Miranda. There was the 
trouble, or part of it—so much of my 
life has had nothing to do with Mi- 
randa. It was no wonder, when I had 
taken the long train trip, and when she 
met me at the station, that I was as- 
tonished to find myself her mother. 

I saw her coming down the platform 
toward me. She was a tall girl, pass- 
ably good looking, dressed in a strictly 
tailored suit with a collar that made 
her neck look like a can of something. 
Her hat was as stiff as a tea tray, and 
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the kiss she gave me through her tightly 
stretched veil made me feel as if the 
veil were a strainer. The kiss tasted 
like that, as if the veil had caught all 
the dearness, all the sweetness, in its 
fine meshes and allowed merely what 
was left of it to come through to me. 

“Andy, honey!” I managed. “Myra!” 

“I’m called Miranda now,” she said. 

We stood and stared at each other. I 
wanted to cry, but there seemed no 
place about Myra that was made to cry 
into, and as crying into one’s own hand- 
kerchief is comfortless business, I 
smiled a banal smile and made a re- 
mark to match. 

“You—have changed so,” I said. 

“You’ve not changed in the least,” 
answered Myra, but her words were 
not flavored with delight, as a friend’s 
words might have been. 

Then she asked me about my lug- 
gage checks, and as I hunted, ineffec- 
tually, for them, she stood by and 
watched me with scorn. 

“Really, mother,” she said at last, “a 
silly gold-meshed bag like that for trav- 
eling! Here, let me look for you. 
What is that—other thing you’re car- 
rying?” 

The other thing was my vanity case. 
I handed it to her. Miranda snorted. 
After she had found my checks, she 
dusted her gloved fingers together. 

“Did you get powder on your gloves, 
dear?” I asked. 

“Probably,” said Myra. 

“Then,” I said, “rub them over your 
nose, honey.” 

In our rooms at the hotel, as soon as 
she had raised her veil, I tried the kiss 
over again. Some way it was not a 
success. Myra said she had some tele- 
phoning to do and went into the other 
room, where the telephone was. 

I was taking off my traveling suit, 
preparing to get into a negligee, when 
she came back. 

“What,” she asked, “are you undress- 
ing for?” 
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“T’m not,” I explained. 
into something comfy.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but I’m afraid 
we'll have to be busy to-day. I’ve 
taken the entire day off from my office, 
and I can’t afford to waste it. I’ve 
practically decided on a house, but I’d 
like to have you see it before I sign 
the lease. Later, we'll probably build, 
but in the meantime, this place will do 
nicely.” 

“But,” I gasped, “a whole house for 
only the two of us? Why can’t we 
live right here? It seems pleasant, and 
T’ve grown so accustomed to hotels 
that I——” 

Miranda interrupted me crisply. 

“Not at all,” she said. “When I was 
alone, it was different. Now that you 
have come to be with me, we must, for 
ourselves and for the sake of father’s 
name, have an establishment.” 

“Establishment?” I mused. 
way—l’d thought of a home.” 

“One-can’t have a home in a hotel,” 
she said. 

“Bob and I had lovely homes in 
hotels.” 

“That,” said Miranda, “was quite 
different.” 

I changed the subject: 

“This—establishment you are plan- 
ning, honey There'll have to be 
servants—all that sort of thing. Who 
is going to attend to it all? You say 
you are so busy Who is going to 
manage it?” 

“What,” questioned Miranda, in the 
same tone of voice that a school-teacher 
uses when questioning a dull child, 
“what are you planning to do, to have 
for your work in the world?” 

I had never planned about that. I 
had always managed to find plenty of 
work in the world without planning. 
There were the little happy-ending 
tales, of course, but I wasn’t brave 
enough to tell Miranda about them— 
not then. So: 


“I’m getting 


“Some 








“T don’t know,” I answered. 
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“That,” said Miranda, “is the trouble 
with women of your sort. You haven't 
any necessary work in the world and 
you don’t want to have any. You pro- 
fess to be home makers and you live in 
hotels. You shirk responsibilities, even 
the trifling duties of home life . 

“Andy,” I interrupted, “you’re very 
saucy. You should remember that, 
though I’m not old enough to be, I 
am your mother.” 

“Don’t,” said Miranda, “be trivial.” 

“By the way,” I questioned, “what is 
your work, honey? I may be dull, but 
I should think that the allowance you 
have would make business—work—not 
exactly necessary for you.” 

“Work,” she answered, “irrespective 
of money, is a necessity for any self- 
respecting woman. I’m secretary of 
the woman-suffrage movement of this 
State. But of course you wouldn't 
be in sympathy with the cause.” 

“Why ‘of course?” 

“Well—are you?” 

“Does it need sympathy? If it does, 
then it has mine.” 

“Shall we go to see the house?” she 
said. 

We went. It seemed to me a thou- 
sand times too large, but we signed the 
lease. To have done otherwise would 
have meant a quarrel with Miranda, 
and I have never learned the awful art 
of quarreling. 

From the first, that huge house was 
a horror to me. If Miranda had de- 
manded that I assume the management 
of a hotel, I’m sure I could have been 
no more baffled. I’m not bragging of 
my inefficiency ; I’m ashamed of it. But 
being ashamed doesn’t alter the fact 
that I was just that—futilely inefficient. 
Well-trained servants, in our smug mid- 
Western city, were not to be had. Un- 
trained servants were fairly plentiful, 
but—again I’m ashamed of the fact— 
I couldn’t train them. 

Miranda complained—I didn’t blame 
her—but she never offered to help me. 
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The “establishment,” you see, was my 
“job.” 

We had been in the horror house 
several months before I ventured to 
approach Miranda. The day for me 
had been an enormous day, its enormity 
composed of about ten hundred trying 
trifles. The furnace had got out of 
order; and because of that—it was 
in midwinter—the water pipes had 
frozen; and because of that the boiler, 
or some such wet, important thing, had 
burst in the kitchen; and because of 
that the cook had given notice; and be- 
cause So on almost indefinitely. 

Miranda came home, fresh from the 
outside world, spick and span and 
trimly tailored as usual, and asked me 
why I had not had the furnace at- 
tended to before it reached such a 
state. 

I hadn’t known that anything was 
the matter with the furnace. 

“It’s your business to know,” said 
Miranda coldly. 

“Miranda,” I questioned suddenly, 
“don’t you love me at all?” 

She hesitated, considered. 
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she said at last, “I do love 
you, though I think that children do not 
owe any debt of love or of duty to their 
parents.” 

“Dear, no!” I agreed. “I wouldn’t 
be loved as a debt or as a duty—not 
for anything. I want to be loved as 
—a lovable person.” Because, right 
then, I wanted so much to be loved by 
some one—for any reason beneath the 
heavens—I coaxed a bit. “I am rather 
a lovable person, Miranda,” I said. 
“Lots of people have loved me that 
way—older and wiser people than you 
are.” 

But Miranda was not attending. 

“Most children,” she went on, 
“merely happen.” 


Yo 
1S, 


“Merely happen!” I gasped. “Why 
—whatever are you saying?” 
She looked straight at me. Her eyes 
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are gray and sometimes they take on 
the quality of gimlets. 

“Didn’t I—merely 
asked. 

It was some time before I could 
answer her. 

“Honey,” I managed at last, “you 
were—how shall I say it?—you were 
an achievement—a fulfillment. You 
were our biggest, dearest hope come 
true.” 

Her eyes seemed to soften a bit. 

“But,” she said, “knowing you and 
father, it seems odd that you should 
have wanted children.” 

“Always,” I answered, “people who 
love want children. Surely, honey, you 
want children some time?” 

“T want votes for women,” she said. 

“But,” I argued, “it wouldn’t do 
much good to get votes for women if 
there weren’t going to be any women 
to use them in the next generation.” 

She was not attending. 

I didn’t tell her about the cook hav- 
ing given notice. I had a sneaky hope 
that I could coax or bribe the cook to 
stay. I could not. She left late one 
afternoon the next week, and I put on 
my wraps and went down to Miranda’s 
office for the first time. 

I don’t know exactly what I expected 
to find in Miranda’s office, but I do 
know that I was‘surprised. There was 
a pretty girl, wearing a striking blue 
suit and ermine furs and sitting on the 
table. There was a_ serious-looking 
man whom I think the pretty ermine 
girl called “Bo,” though I may have 
been mistaken. Also, there was an- 
other man—‘boy” might be the better 
word—whom Miranda introduced to me 
as “Mr. Stratton” and whom she called 
“Tommie.” Miranda herself looked far 
less businesslike than she ever looked 
at home. There were tea things about, 
and Tommie seemed to be managing 
them. I liked Tommie; he had a fresh, 
shower-bath appearance and a smile 
that I found attractive. 


happen?” she 
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I asked him to call on us, and he 
thanked me and said that he surely 
would call, soon. 

When Miranda and I were having 
dinner, I asked her how it was that he 
had not called before, since he and she 
seemed to be such excellent first-name 
friends, 

“Tommie isn’t interested in me,” she 
replied. “He’s interested only in the 
cause. I can’t ask every young man 
who comes to my office to call at my 
home. Tommie won’t come. Formal- 
ities bore him to tears. You wait and 
see.” 

I didn’t need to wait long. Tommie 
did come to call the next evening, and 
he surely didn’t act like a man who 
was bored to tears. 

Miranda had some telephoning to do. 
No matter what the circumstances 
might be, Miranda always had some 
telephoning to attend to. While she 
was gone, I asked him about his in- 
terest in the cause. I wanted to hear 
why he was in favor of women’s suf- 
frage, wanted to see the man’s side of 
it, if I could. 

“Because,” he answered, “TI believe in 
giving women anything they happen to 
want, bless their hearts!” 

I gasped. 

“But—you’ve never said—just that— 
to Miranda?” 

“Haven't I?” He smiled. 

I was sure that he hadn’t, but I didn’t 
like to embarrass him. So: 

“Still,” I said, “supposing women 
should want something that was not 
good for them? I knew a woman in 
Guam who had a mad desire to set fire 
to things and watch them burn up. 
Surely you’d not believe in giving her 
matches?” 

He smiled again. 

“How pretty was she?” he inquired. 

Just then Miranda returned. 

“We were talking of the cause,” said 
the guileful youth. 


He stayed rather too late. He did 




















no weeping. When he left, \\\ 
he assured Miranda he would 
see her at the office the next 
day and he asked me when 
he might call again. 

I grew fond of Tommie 
during the next six months. 
Sometimes, just in flashes, it 
seemed to me that Miranda 
was also growing very fond 
of him. It worried me a, bit. 
Not for anything would I 
have betrayed him and his in- 
terest in the cause to her, but, 
though I liked him  enor- 
mously, I felt that he was a 
conscienceless young scamp 
and I knew that Miranda was 
sincere in her devotion to 
woman’s suffrage. 

So I was glad—relievedly 
glad—when Noel Thayer 
came to see us. Bob and I 
had met him in Paris one 
winter. He was doing rather 
wonderful things there with 


clay. That was what first 
attracted Bob’s attention to 
him. After we came to know 


him, we found that there were 
many other things about him 
worthy of attention. “Abso- 
lutely unartificial”’—so Bob 
described him once; and I 
think Tommie Stratton meant 
much the same thing when he 
pronounced him “a regular fellow.” 

It had been a real loss to Bob and 
me when, after a few months of his 
friendship in Paris, he had left that 
city suddenly. Rovers make few actual 
friends, and absolutely unartificial men 
are scarcer on the Continent than they 
are in the States. 

I had heard from him when Bob 
died and, since then he had sent me 
occasional letters from tiny, unique 
parts of the world; letters frankly de- 
scriptive, with little in them of friend- 
ship. I had never expected to see him 


The Mother of Miranda 


**Mother,”’? she said, ‘Il \ 
want—I want a beautiful 
trousseau—things like | 
this in it—and | think | 
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again. If we hadebeen living in Siberia 
or Salvador, it would have been dif- 
ferent. But Noel Thayer, in our smug 
city, would have been quite as much out 
of place as one of his own temperamen- 
tal bronze elephants in a kitchen cab- 
inet. 

So I had thought. But when he did 
come to our city, he was not out of 
place. There was a something about 
him that altered circumstances and 
places, not so that he could fit into 
them, but so that they fitted themselves 
to him. Quite as if the bronze elephant, 
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placed beside the pepper pot in the 
kitchen cabinet, should, with a trium- 
phant twirl of his trunk, change the 
pine to teakwood and the kitchen uten- 
sils into bibelots. 

People about him shone reflectively. 
Myra did, so of course she liked him, 
Too, his replies to her-catechism were 
satisfactory. 

“Certainly,” he said, to my infinite 
surprise, “I believe that women should 
vote.” 

“Why?” 

Because he believed in women’s 
emancipation, and education was the 
shortest route. 

“T don’t,” he went on to say, “put 
woman on a pedestal and worship her. 
Consequently, I believe that suffrage 
for women will not revolutionize our 
political life. Women are quite as apt 
to be mistaken as men. I do think the 
women’s vote will help in civic affairs 
—cleaning up, pure milk—all that sort 
of thing. Trifles, perhaps, but, to crib 
from Chesterton, ‘tremendous trifles.’ 
Still, that’s not my point——” 

“Your point,” Miranda interrupted, 
and I had been surprised that she had 
allowed him to talk so long, “is that 
women are human beings, with a part 
called a brain.” 

“At any rate,” he said, “that’s better 
than my point was going to be.” 

Nearly all of the evening they talked 
about the cause. For the first time, I 
listened to a discussion of the subject. 
Perhaps that was the reason why, for 
the first time, I began to understand, 
began to see that it was just. 

“A thoroughly remarkable man,” was 
Miranda’s decision that evening, when 
we were alone. 

“Do you know,” he said to me a few 
evenings later, “I find your daughter 
intensely interesting ?” 

“She is intense,” I evaded. 

“T like it,” he said, “the intensity of 
these modern women.” 
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“Do you admire the militant suffra- 
gists in England?” I inquired.. 

“T admire their intensity,” 
swered. 
lent.” 

I told Miranda about it. 
pleased. 

“One feels that one must be—worth 
while,” she said, ‘‘to interest a man of 
his sort.” 

“Odd,” I mused, trying to make it 
casual, “odd that he has never married! 
He told Bob, once, that he had never 
been in love 

“Mother,” Miranda interrupted im- 
patiently, “can you never look at men 
and women as people? Must you al- 
ways regard them merely as marriage- 
able males and females?” 

‘But, honey,” I objected, “don’t you 
want love some time? Don’t you want 
to marry—some time?” 


he an- 
“At least they’re not indo- 


She was 





“T want votes for women,” said 
Miranda. 
That was shortly before election. 


The suffrage amendment was to be 
voted upon, in our State, for the third 
time. Miranda said that it was bound 
to win, that it couldn’t fail. Tommie 
agreed with her. Mr. Thayer did not 
agree with her, but he did something 
more effective. He offered to stay until 
after the election and help in any way 
he could. 

There seemed to be many ways in 
which he could help. For weeks he 
and Miranda were together almost con- 
stantly. Tommie was cross about it, 
unhappy. I tried to comfort him, Eve- 
ning after evening, during the last 
strenuous days, he came to see me and, 
though he did not weep, he sulked hor- 
ribly. 

I spoke to Miranda about it—sug- 
gested that she was hurting Tommie’s 
feelings, making him unhappy. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, “because Tom- 
mie is a dear, but unfortunately he’s 
inadequate. What we need now is ade- 
quacy. Mother’—her gray eyes shone 
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—‘Mr. Thayer is—is wonderful! There 
was a chance, a mere chance, of our 
losing before he began to help us. Now 
we’ve won. I know it!” 

Only—they didn’t win. They lost, 
by something less than four hundred 
votes. Miranda said it was the puni- 
ness of it that made it so hard to bear. 

Not until the last vote from the far- 
thest away county came in did Miranda 
give up. Then she cried. It seems in- 
credible, but that is precisely what she 
did. She came into my room very late 
that night, her face dead white with 
dark circles under her eyes. 

“So,” she said, in a voice several 
notes too high, “we are beaten again! 
Oh, fools! Fools! Fools!” 





Then she flopped down across the 


end of my bed and began to cry. 

I sat down beside her, and hugged 
her, and tried to comfort her. 

“There’s still the fight, honey,” I 
urged, because so often I’d heard her 
say: 

“No matter. We win? 
There’s always the fight.” 

“But,” she sobbed, “I’m so tired! 
Tired of—everything!” 

“You want a rest, dear,” I said, “a 
long rest, and then you'll be all fit 
again.” 

“T want ” she began, quite auto- 
matically, and caught her breath and 
produced another sob. ‘Yes, I want 
a—rest.” 

Exactly a week from that night she 
came in again, and sat in a big chair, 
and smilingly announced that she had 
promised to marry Tom Stratton. 

An echo was all I could manage: 

“Tommie Stratton!’ 

“And why not?” 

“But I thought—I thought you cared 
for Mr. Thayer!” 

“That old man!” sniffed Miranda. 
“Why, he’s only two years younger 
than father was!” 


We 


lose? 





“But—his mind 


“Of course, 
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You said 
she interrupted, “he has 
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a splendid mind, but so has Tom. Mr. 
Thayer’s may be a trifle more mature 
—that’s all.” 

“But,” I said again, “you haven’t— 
been fair. I’m sure Mr. Thayer cares 
for you, the way he helped you—all 
that.” 

“Cares for me?” said Miranda. “Yes 
—he does as he might care for a daugh- 
ter. You needn’t pretend to me, mother. 
I know that, with your vanity, you 
haven’t missed the fact that he is mad 
about you, head over heels in love with 
you.” 

“If that is a fact,” I said, “then I’ve 
missed it, even with my vanity. I think 
it’s a mistake. But if it isn’t——” 

“Then what?” said Miranda. 

“T—don’t know,” I answered. 

That is what I said to Noel when, 
a few nights later, he asked me to 
marry him: 

“T don’t know. I do care for you, 
more than I thought I could ever care 
again for a man. But—I’m tired of 
being—bossed. I want to have my own 
way, live my own life. I want time 
for my stories. I want time to give 
to the work of emancipating women— 
not just votes for women, but general 
emancipation—in Turkey, perhaps, or 
in some of your far-away toy towns, 
brazenly masculine. I’d never given 
much thought to any of that until I 
heard you talk. Now I must give 
thought and time and money to it. I 
was a baby when I married Bob. It 
was different with him, I liked to have 
him boss me.” 

“Bob boss you!” he exclaimed. “Bob 
catered to your smallest whim as an 
ordinary man might cater to his wife’s 
highest ambition. I’ve seen something 
of love, of adoration, but never did I 
see such love as Bob lavished on you. 
He spoke of his love, once, to me, very 
briefly, but I remember. ‘I can’t 
breathe,’ he said, ‘in a room where she 
is not. I suffer torments if she is out 
of my sight for ten minutes.’ I should 
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have thought any other man who spoke 


so a fool. Bob was different. I left 
Paris the day after that conversation. 
I loved you then, you know, but I could 
pretend to live without you. Bob 
couldn’t.” 

“Of course,” I said, “Bob loved me.” 

“And I love you—love you enough 
to be honest and tell you that I could 
never love you as Bob loved you. My 
love for you is very human, natural. 
30b’s love for you verged close on the 
supernatural.” 

“Then,” I said, “I'll marry you. I 
couldn’t be loved now as Bob used to 
love me. I couldn’t—hear it. I’m older 
now—different. I do want love, plain, 
natural love, and I want to give it, too. 
But I must be—free. I’d love to have 
you for a husband, but I wouldn’t have 
you for a master. I must be mistress 
of myself. If ever, for one hour, you 
were the least like Miranda, I'd leave 
you the next hour.” 

He thought that he would never be 
like Miranda. 

She came into my room again that 
night, but before I had an opportunity 
to tell her my news, she asked if she 
might try on some of my negligees. 

“The fluffy pink-and-silver one,” she 
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said, “and the yellow and gold with the 
butterflies.” 

The pink-and-silver negligee trans- 
formed her; and her gray eyes shone 
with a new light. 

“Mother,” she said, “I want’—and I 
think my heart missed a beat or two 
right there—‘I want,” she went on 
complacently, “a beautiful trousseau— 
things like this in it—and I think I 
won't have a single tailored suit.” 


“ 





But for office wear ” I began. 
“Tom thinks that I’ve been giving too 
much of myself to the cause. I quite 
agree with him. I can’t be going to the 
office now—all that.” 
“Why not?” 
“Oh—because.” 
From Miranda! She came and 
tucked her head down on my shoulder, 
“Mother,” she said, “I’ve found what 
real love means to a woman.” 
“Yes, honey?” 
said Miranda. 
surrender. It’s 


“Surrender,” 
that—absolute 
SW eet.” 


“Just 
very 


“Ves, dear,” I agreed, with a guile 
as deep as Tommie’s own, because all 
day my heart had been singing: 


“Freedom! Freedom!” 


ea. 
ARISTOCRACY 


HIE shadows leap to touch the leaves above them; 


They love them 


And want to pull them down and make them play 
Upon the ground where they 


Must stay. 


The leaves draw back their skirts disdainfully; 
Their place is higher far, as one can see! 


Still, as a wise old shadow one day said, 


When they are dead, 


The leaves themselves must lie, contented, deep, 


Where shadows creep, 
And sleep. 


And, too, in miles, although the leaves are high, 
The shadows aren’t much farther from the sky! 


Mary Carotyn DAVIES. 
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How a certain person helped serious Emily Brown 
to laugh at her sorrows, and to astonish the judge. 


MILY BROWN always turned and 
smiled at Judge Gillespie when 
he entered the office, because he 

had made it plain that he considered 
it one of her duties to greet him cheer- 
fully. The smile always surprised him 
with her dimple—a tiny hollow set 
strangely near her left ear and seeming, 
somehow, a bit too joyous for the prim 
professional smile that set it dancing. 
That dimple, and the soft black curls 
that played mischievously round her 
forehead—now that hair nets had ad- 
vanced five cents and she couldn’t af- 
ford them—were the only evidences 
that, ’way, ’way back, a number of 
whimsical, carefree Irish ancestors had 
frolicked in the branches of Emily 
Brown’s family tree. 

The dimple, however, was the only 

thing about her that ever surprised 


Judge Gillespie. She remained the 
same solemn, efficient instrument of 


service, day after day, week after week. 
The judge endured her only because 
she was the best secretary he had ever 
discovered, for she irritated him daily 
to profanity and remained untouched 
by his conscientious efforts to light the 
faintest spark of humor in her method- 
ical mind. Now cheerfulness, it must 
be carried in mind, was Judge Gilles- 
pie’s hobby. He considered it the im- 
perative requisite. 

“Emily Brown,” he prophesied at 
least once a week, “you’ll never amount 
to a whoop until you cheer up.” 





And sometimes Emily answered with 
her polite little smile, and sometimes 
she did not. Sometimes he suspected 
that she did not even listen to him, so 
he accepted her attitude as an open 
defiance and bent all his energies to- 
ward conquering her. 

Every Monday morning, he wrote a 
letter to his son Dick. On one partic- 
ular morming, when Emily’s seriousness 
almost made itself audible, he exerted 
himself to unusual efforts. After a 
pause in his dictation, he took it up 
again with a wry smile: 

“Have I told you that my searches 
for the perfect secretary are at an end 
—thank God? I’ve found a human ma- 
chine—no mistakes, no gum chewing, 
not even any sneers at my grammar, no 
flirting with the salesmen; altogether 
so perfect and solemn an instrument 
that she imparts to the office the peace 
and quiet of a Quaker funeral.” 

Emily made no comment upon this 
cataloguing of herself. She kept her 
eyes on her shorthand pad and waited 
with uplifted pencil. The old judge 
was vaguely provoked. It was discon- 
certing, at his time and station in life, 
to have his kindly humor so flatly ig- 
nored by the only secretary in whom 
he had ever evinced the faintest in- 
terest. His very interest in her an- 
noyed him. The waiting. pencil in her 
slender fingers seemed contemptuous 
of his levity. 

“Good Lord, he 


Emily Brown!” 





‘Good Lord, Emily Brown!’’ he yelled wildly. 
as glum as a death sentence,!”’ 


yelled mildly. “Can’t you even pretend 
to smile? You’re as glum as a death 
sentence !” 

Emily Brown looked up at him—un- 
exasperated and_ slightly wondering, 
quietly acceptant of his moods, what- 
ever they might be—and arranged her 
lips in a firm little smile. 

“Ugh!” shivered the judge. “Take it 
off! Take it off! Shouldn’t ever pull 
anything like that in this San Diego 
climate, Emily!” 

He planted his cane firmly between 
his outstretched feet and bent toward 
her, his crisp old face, with its abrupt 
white mustache, alight with earnest- 
ness. 

“Emily Brown, there’s good stuff in 
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**Can’t you even pretend to smile? You’re 


you, if only you wouldn’t freeze it over. 
[f you’ve got anything to be sad over 
—laugh about it! Sorrow can’t stand 
being laughed at. Don’t you know, 
Emily Brown, that troubles are funny 
if you laugh at ’em? Don’t you know 
it?” 

“Well, I imagine,” said Emily Brown 
deliberately, her finggss tightly inter- 
laced in her lap and her cheeks slowly 
losing their hot flush, “I imagine that 
if you should go into bankruptcy ‘to- 
morrow, and hear that your son had 
fallen into the crater of Mauna Loa, 
and should get both your legs cut off 
and have to sit on the pavement and 
sell shoe strings, and—and a few other 
things—that then you might have some 




















idea of how funny the world looks to 
me, and of how much good it would do 
me to sit around giggling.” 

She looked at him defiantly. Finally 
he rose and put a very gentle hand on 
her shoulder. Never before had Emily 
Brown intimated by word of mouth 
that she had anything in the world to 
worry about. He had wondered what 
kind of a home she had come from, 
and if she were not rather a cultured 
young person for such a position, but 
his inquiries had been cleverly turned 
aside. 

“My child,” he said gently, “your im- 
agination frightens me. Don’t let it 
loose again. Suppose we finish Dick’s 
letter now.” 

That night he handed her her check, 
fattened by ten extra dollars. Emily 
Brown looked at it, and her lips trem- 
bled. She was ashamed. 

“You're giving me this because you 
felt sorry for me?” she questioned, her 
eyes on the slip of paper. 

“\Why—why, no,” said the 
guiltily. 

“Well, I’m keeping it because I earn 
it,” stated Emily, gazing straight at 
him. “Thank you, Judge Gillespie. 
Good night.” 

“Queer girl, queer girl!” the judge 
confided a minute later to the picture 
on his desk of the woman who had been 
Dick’s mother. It was a lovely face, 
laughing, with uplifted chin. The old 
judge picked it up and pressed the cold 
glass against his cheek. “My honey!” 
he whispered. “My little, happy 
honey!” Then he sat down by the 
window and gazed out across the sun- 
bathed bay, and watched the glorious 
clouds hide behind Point Loma, and 
dreamed. He always dreamed at sun- 
set time. First, of the few short years 
of exquisite happiness with the woman 
he had lost when their little son was 
born; and then of his boy’s tempestu- 
ous childhood and splendid manhood. 
He had hoped that Dick would follow 
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his own well-beaten footsteps, but 
Dick, like his mother, loved best the 
earth and sky and sunshine, and chose 
to try his fortunes in the out-of-doors. 
So for four years he had been amazing 
his father with profits’in pineapples 
down in Hawaii. 

When his dreams reached Dick, the 
judge’s plans stretched out naturally to 
include Nathalie Young. She was beau- 
tiful and of splendid family, and in her 
joyous, uptilted face was a strangely 
true resemblance to Dick’s mother. 
Dick did not recognize this until they 
had discussed the subject of marrying 
Nathalie for several years, often heat- 
edly and occasionally with words near 
to bitter. Then one day, in looking at 
an old picture of his mother, he saw 
the likeness, and thereafter his father 
expostulated to a deaf, but silently re- 
spectful son. 

“You young fool!” raged the judge 
continuously. ‘‘She’ll make you happy 
every day of your life! Don’t tell me 
I can’t judge women! And look at 
what’s behind her—blood, good blood! 
That’s the stuff that counts!” 

Even when Dick had put half the 
Pacific between them, his father waged 
his campaign with characteristic dog- 
gedness. Every week Emily Brown 
typed a paragraph to her employer’s 
son in praise of the fair and desirable 
Nathalie. One day he asked her, half 
petulantly : 

“Say, Emily Brown, if you were a 
man, wouldn’t you rather marry Miss 
Young than any girl you ever saw?” 

“Why, yes—if I loved her,” replied 
Emily, who was accustomed to turning 
out Opinions on any matter whatever 
with the spontaneity of a slot machine. 

“Well, how in thunder could you 
help loving her?” 

“By being told all the time I had to. 
I should soon hate her, I’m sure.” 

“Oh! Oh! A-h, I see! I see! 
Emily Brown, you’re as smart as the 
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devil! You may take an afternoon off 
—do you hear me? An afternoon off.” 

Not questioning his sincerity, Emily 
took the afternoon off—a taking off, 
however, merely incidental to putting a 
busier one on, for she hurried home to 
her diminutive apartment on the third 
floor of the Bay View Apartments and 
spent her holiday baking nut bread, at 
twenty-five cents a loaf, for her neigh- 
bors. 

That same afternoon, Dick Gillespie 
arrived unexpectedly on a visit. Where- 
upon Emily, as a personality, dropped 
entirely out of the judge’s mind. Dick 
was a tall, lithe-limbed young fellow, 
tanned and healthy and very exceed- 
ingly well dressed. His face was much 
like his father’s, until he laughed, when 
a rare beauty touched it with a miracu- 
lous likeness to the pictured face on 
the judge’s desk. 

The first time Emily saw him, he and 
Nathalie Young came laughing into the 
office. Nathalie ran to the judge’s chair 
and perched herself on the arm of it, 
just as she always did. Emily looked 
hungrily at the three of them, and it 
was into the loneliness of her eyes that 
Dick Gillespie, raising his eyes suddenly 
from Nathalie’s laughing face, first 
looked. He walked straight to her 
desk and held out his hand. 

“The perfect secretary! Will you 
shake hands with an ordinary mortal ?” 

Emily put her cold little hand into 
his big, warm one, and knew by a sick 
thud about her heart that she was going 
to love this man as blindly as her father 
had loved her mother. And to her 
everlasting shame, she saw a whimsical 
flash on Dick’s face that acknowledged 
her admiration of him. Before she 
could withdraw her hand, the judge 
blustered over. 

“Yes, sir, this is the perfect secretary 
—frivolity proof. Don’t know what 
I’d do without her. Say, this is a rip- 
pin’ day. Let’s show Dick the exposi- 
tion, Nathalie.” 


When they had gone, Emily took her- 
self in hand. Never again should that 
conceited young man look at her as if 
to say: “Oh, yes, you'll fall in love with 
me. They all do it. But I won’t be 
caught.” 

She succeeded; his eyes never made 
that mistake again. If he, like his fa- 
ther and Miss Youag, chose to regard 
her as an odd contraption supplement- 
ary to the typewriter, she in turn chose 
to regard him not at all. Never before 
had Dick Gillespie been ignored by any 
girl, whatever her station. Every day 
he experienced it with Emily. She took 
his letters, answered his questions, and 
when she semioccasionally looked at 
him, made it very plain that she saw 
nothing whatever but the son of her 
erratic employer. Every day she saw 
him with Nathalie Young, heard him 
arranging drives and dinners with her. 
Every day she heard his father’s in- 
sistent : 

“What kind of a girl do you want, 
anyhow ?” 

Every day, before Dick came in in 
the evening to drive the judge home, 
she disciplined herself by saying over 
and over again: 

“To-day he’ll tell his father that he’s 
engaged—to-day—to-day—to-day !” 

Finally the day came, but not as she 
had anticipated. They were in the of- 
fice alone, and he had dictated a letter 
to her, when Dick made his decision 
known. Emily’s wide blue eyes were 
dull and tired, for-the day’s mail had 
brought her fresh woes, but her fiagers 
were merrily tapping off: “The mar- 
ket for juice is increasing sufficiently to 
warrant ’ when Dick announced, in 
the positive manner that anarked him 
so surely a son of the old judge: 

“Pineapples be hanged! 





Emily 


3rown, do you know I love you?” 
Emily’s hands poised paralyzed over 
her keys. Her voice deserted her en- 
tirely. She stared at him stupidly. 
“T say, do you know that I love you?” 
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“Why—why, no,” she whispered. 

“Well, I do. I’m sorry to annoy you 
about it, but I’ve got to get it out of 
my. system—or explode. What’s more, 
you’ve got to learn to reciprocate.” 
" “Reciprocate?” repeated Emily dully, 
not looking up at the tall, tanned fellow 
beside her. “Oh, I love you. I have 
all the time.” 


marveled 
Dick, a queer embarrassment on his 
face as he looked down at the top of 


“The deuce you have!” 


her black head. “I hardly hoped to 
even attract your attention. I—TI say, 
Emily, I want to kiss you. Could you 
help me out a little?” 

Emily flushed furiously. Her hands 
crumpled down into her lap. Dick 
cupped her chin in his big hand and 
gently tipped her head backward. He 
had leaned very close to her before she 
could command her rioting senses. 

“Oh, please—please—go—go over 
there!” 

5 


. 


Her distress was so sincere that Dick 
mercifully translated “over there” as 
meaning the edge of the desk, and half 
leaned, half sat upon it. 

“My dear,” he expostulated with a 
humorous grimace, “I love you! What 
is more astonishing—you love me. Do 
you expect never to kiss me?” 

His whimsical manner awakened no 





Nathalie ran to the judge’s 
chair and perched herself 
on the arm of it, just as 
she always did. Emily 
looked hungrily at the 
three of them. 


answering mood. Instead, it brought 
something so like terror that the young 
man sobered instantly. 

“Little serious one,” he said, so softly 
that Emily’s lips trembled to hear him, 
“don’t think I’m joking about it. I love 
you. I want you to marry me soon. 
And I want to kiss you this minute, 
Anore than you can imagine.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Emily, 
in a peculiar pinched voice. “I can’t 
even think of marrying you.” 

“Oh, yes, you can—if I live. I know 
something’s worrying you, little Emily. 
I’ve watched you. But nothing in the 











world could keep me from wanting 
you.” 

Emily drew a great breath, and for 
an instant her somberness. fell away 
from her like a loosened garment, and 
a new girl shone forth. She flung both 
her arms out to him. 

“Oh, do kiss me!” she cried. 
think it’s true!” 

It took only an instant to convince 
her, for Dick’s arms were eager and 
strong. Then she pushed him from 
her. 

“T had to have that much,” she apol- 
ogized quaintly. ‘But, Dick, I can’t 
marry you. Oh, I can’t!” 

He grinned down at her compla- 
cently. 

“A husband, or a wicked past?” he 
jested. 

“T’m in earnest,” said Emily, with a 
queer hurt in her voice. 

He leaned forward and spoke with 
sudden seriousness. 

“IT know what it is—you’re thinking 
of dad, and all his rot about ‘family’ 
and—and Nathalie, and about you’re 
being only his stenographer. But, 
Emily, I wouldn’t give a hang if you 


“T can’t 
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“‘Oh, do kiss me!’’ she cried. 
“I can’t think it’s true!” 





dished out potatoes in 
a cafeteria. I mean 
it.” 

“Perhaps I have. 
You know nothing 
about me on earth.” 

“Know enough to 
ask you to marry me 
—what’s more, to see 
that you do it, too.” 
He picked up her cold 
hands and hid them 
between his warm 
palms. “Now tell me 
what’s been bothering 
you, and we'll fix it 
up.” 

Emily took her 
hands away and faced 
him bravely. 

“T know that I'll 
have to tell you, or you’ll never realize 
that it’s a matter past mending. My 
father was a good man—the best I’ve 
ever known—but—but he was Douglas 
Brown, of Philadelphia.” 

“T didn’t know him, dear,” said Dick 
penitently. 

Emily’s surprise lightened her face. 

“Oh—oh! He took a great deal of 
money and—and couldn’t pay it back. 
And he died—died in prison before his 
trial.” 

Dick stared back at her a little stu- 
pidly. 

“In prison,” he repeated as if to him- 
self. “That'll sort of stick in dad’s 
throat, all right.” 

“I’m not telling this to your father,” 
said Emily, proudly white. “I’m ex- 
plaining to you why I can’t marry you.” 
Dick still stared at her silently. “I 
knew how you'd feel,” she said simply, 
“but my father was a good man—he 
was! But he loved my mother too 
much. She was never satisfied—she 
always wanted more. He sacrificed 
everything for her—even himself. And 
then she blamed him. J honor him!” 


Emily’s voice burst its control and vi- 


























brated shrilly. “Yes, I honor him! I 
know how good he was. His love for 
her was the most wonderful thing I’ve 
ever known—and I’m proud of it! ll 
pay back every cent. I’ve sold all my 
things—and I'll work forever to pay 
back everything! My father was a 
good man, I tell you—a good i 

Dick reached out for her and gath- 
ered her into his arms. 

“There—there,” he murmured awk- 
vardly. “Why, I don’t care, Emily. I 
don’t care what he did. Of course he 
was a good man, you little trump. We'll 
get married to-morrow and you can pay 
it all back.” 

“Let me go! Let me go!” panted 
Emily, struggling ineffectually. ‘Do 
you think I’d marry just to get my 
debts paid?” 

“Why, you love me, don’t you?” sug- 
gested Dick. 

“Y-es,” admitted Emily. 

He kissed her. 

“How much is the debt?” he whis- 
pered. 

“T can’t marry you,” said Emily. 

He loosed his arms and stood her 
out in front of him. 

“Now look here! You know you're 
going to marry me. I’m going to pay 
that money if I have to lock you in a 
padded cell and be married by a justice 
of the peace. You don’t seem to get 





“Oh, yes! 


hold of the idea that I Jove you. Now, 
you tell me how much it is.” Perhaps 


he did not know that he shook her, and 
glowered at her in a way not common 
to lovers. 
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Emily’s mouth opened several times 
before the hideously familiar figures 
came: 

“It’s—it’s eight thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars—we sold 
everything we could—and mother’s doc- 
tor-and-hospital bill is two thousand 
one hundred and ninety-five dollars— 
she’s been sick ever since—and I sent 
nineteen dollars yesterday; so now it’s 
ten thousand six hundred and forty- 
one dollars.” 

Had the amount been ninety million, 
Emily Brown could have uttered it with 
no greater respect. But her lover 
laughed. 

“T thought it was at least a million,” 
he exulted, with a wild embrace that 
ended in a mad waltz about the office. 

“Cheer up, cheer up! We'll be happy 
forever! The world is a gay one, and 
we'll never sever!” improvised Dick, 
in not inharmonious discords. 

It was these somewhat one-sided fes- 
tivities—for Emily, utterly dazed, was 
entirely out of breath—that petrified the 
old judge into a most expressive statue 
when he opened the door. 

“He needn’t know anything about the 
—the trouble,” whispered Dick. “Say 
something, Emily! Be a sport—say 
something !” , 

Emily Brown broke into a gale of 
laughter that transformed her. 


“l’m—lI’m laughing at my sorrows,” 
she stammered at the still stationary 
judge. 
up?” 


“\Why—why don’t you cheer 
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An advertising man applies the science of graphology to his own affairs. 


OHN RICHARD MARKS, waiting 
at a gate in the South Station, Bos- 
ton, for the train from Edgemarsh, 

carried carefully in one hand three 
bunches of violets and in the other a 
leather bag such as men of affairs use 
to convey miscellaneous articles per- 
taining to their profession or business. 
He was a tall, thinnish young man— 
for thirty is nowadays hardly more 
than advanced infancy—with the cast 
of countenance which has led some 
scientific persons to hazard the idea 
that geographical environment is mak- 
ing the typical American man revert 
to the facial characteristics of the typi- 
cal American Indian; but he remained 
blond and disguised his aboriginal tend- 
ency with large, round, expensive tor- 
toise-shell spectacles. These gave him 
the usual scholarly look. He might 
have been a professor of modern and 
esoteric literature, but he was really an 
advertising man. And he was think- 
ing, thinking. 

An occasional traveler smiled sym- 
pathetically at his burden of violets and 
made an incorrect guess at the tenor 
of his thoughts. Romance was in his 
hand, but business held sway behind 
his spectacles, and if John Richard 
Marks looked pensive, it was not for 
love, but because his mind was busy 
at the paternal task of naming a break- 
fast food. 

Ordinarily, Mr. Marks, when he met 
a train, met it exactly on schedule, but 
this morning he was early. To this 


deviation from normal habit, Mr. 
Marks attached no importance. In fact, 
one could consider naming a breakfast 
food here just as well as anywhere else 
—or even better, for he stood in the 
very heart of his problem. The great 
public of the suburbs, every one a pos- 
sible eater of this unnamed breakfast 
food, went past him in long procession, 
and at any moment there might flash 
upon his concentrated mind the Name 
that would set their mouths watering 
for it. Theoretically, it must be a name 
the mere thought of which, when a 
man woke up in the morning, would 
make him hop out of bed in a hurry 
and speed through his dressing to get 
down to breakfast; a name with a 
taste, a flavor, a smack about it; a name 
to set maidens dreaming of matrimony 
as a necessary preliminary to setting the 
delicate dish before a hungry loved one; 
a name 

An incoming suburbanite, a friend 
and contemporary of Mr. Marks, dis- 
turbed his reverie. 

“Heighhhh, Johnny!” cried he and 
pointed humorously at the violets. “Oh, 
girling! Girling!” 

“Safety in numbers,” replied Mr. 
Marks, entering cheerfully into his 
friend’s humor. “Three—count ’em— 
three! Summer neighbors of mine at 





Edgemarsh, very nice people, and I’m 
throwing these bouquets at ’em as they 
pass through our city on their way 
home to Detroit.” 

“You look like the Yale section at 

















’ 


a Harvard-Yale game,” commented his 
friend critically. “Turk!” 

“What makes me tired,” said Mr. 
Marks, with some warmth, “is this eter- 
nal popular assumption that a decent 
man can’t speak twice to a nice woman 
without being in love with her. The 
romantic idea, Billy, is so much over- 
done that it comes near being vulgar. 
Of course, if I had had a pleasant ac- 
quaintance during the summer with two 
men, I wouldn’t be buying ’em flowers. 
The flowers are a convention, equiva 
lent to the medieval fashion of provid- 
ing the stirrup cup or the modern 
fashion of setting up the drinks.” 

“T see,” admitted the 


other. “That explains 
the third bunch. One 
bunch of violets for 


each girl and one for 
yourself.” 

“T don’t know why 
| should explain the 
situation to you,” said 
Mr. Marks, “and then 
again I don’t know why 
[ shouldn’t. The third 
bunch is a recognition 


of age and mother- 
hood.” 
Mr. Marks’ friend 


went his way, waving 
his hand frivolously 
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procession was already well through the 
gate before Mr. Marks realized with a 
start that now was no time to be think- 
ing of breakfast food. He looked 
quickly first on one side of the gate and 
then on the other. The second glance 
discovered three retreating figures 


which, in the back view of heads and 








“Heighhhh, Johnny!” 
cried he and pointed 


back. Mr. Marks, left humorously at the 
to himself, glanced at . violets. ‘“‘Oh, girling! 
the station clock saw Rate, Girling!”’ 

that he «still had a 


minute or so to wait, and automatically 
resumed his consideration of the name. 
He had a capacity—which perhaps ac- 
counted for his success in business—for 
keeping an idea with him till he had 
worked it out. And he was conscious 
that the name trembled on the border- 
land of recognition, He could almost 
see it. 

There were a great many people get- 
ting off the train. They crowded the 
platform, and the head of the irregular 


shoulders, looked instantly familiar— 
an elderly lady and two young women 
of about the same size. That mysteri- 
ous instinct by which we recognize 
without really seeing our friends and 


acquaintances told Mr. Marks that 
these vanishing ladies were Mrs 
Thomas H. Brown, of Detroit, her 


daughter Penelope, and her orphan 
niece Katharine, who lived with them. 
He pursued immediately. 

Now, to’pursue in the South Station, 
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Boston, is not altogether easy. For one 
thing—as it seemed to Mr. Marks— 
there were several hundred thousand 
persons in that gloomy inclosure, each 
of whom had come there to enjoy get- 
ting in somebody’s way; and as soon 
as any one of them espied Mr. Marks, 
hurrying with his violets, he or she 
chose him at once as the one person 
whom it would be pleasantest to bump 
into. Then there are at intervals booths 
for the sale of tobacco, magazines, soda 
water, more tobacco, more magazines, 
and more soda water. And there are 
strong men who wear red caps—sym- 
bolic of the lawless orgies of the French 
Revolution—and carry luggage which 
is especially useful for taking up space. 
Mr. Marks entangled himself with one 
of these red-capped individuals, a suit 
case, a bird cage, and a stout gentle- 
man who seemed to have lost aH hope 
of remembering where he came from 
or where he was going, just as Mrs. 
Brown and her charming companions 
disappeared beyond a tobacco booth. 
When he had disentangled himself and 
rounded the booth, Mrs. Brown was 
proceeding alone toward the station en- 
trance. 

Impartial as was his attitude toward 
women, Mr. Marks knew that he was 
not chiefly anxious to see Mrs. Brown. 
It was not Mrs. Brown with whom he 
had enjoyed the summer at Edge- 
marsh, nor was it Mrs. Brown for 
whose companionable sake he had left 
his office and come to meet the train. 
It was, so to speak, a composite young 
woman—Penelope and Katharine— 
whom Mr. Marks admired in a frank 
and unromantic way because she—or 
they—was—or were—such good, 
straightforward, satisfactory, and un- 
silly company. Yet if he stopped for 
a moment, Mrs. Brown would also van- 
ish. Instinct rather than thought said 
quickly that they must sooner or later 
rejoin her. Mr. Marks, dodging a 
nervous little womtan who tried to trip 
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him up with her child, accelerated his 
pace. Without actually running, he yet 
managed to do more than walk. 

“Oh-h-h, Mrs. Brown!” cried Mr. 
Marks, coming up as the lady emerged 
from the station. 

“Why, Mr. Marks!” Mrs. Brown al- 
ways spoke calmly even when she ex- 
claimed. “This is a pleasant surprise! 
I was just hurrying to get a taxi across 
town. And how is your dear sister?” 

Mr. Marks reported that his dear sis- 
ter was well when last seen, which had 
been about two hours earlier, as he 
lived with her and his brother-in-law in 
town as well as at their summer home 
in Edgemarsh. 

“If you will get me a taxi,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Brown. “The girls x 

In the babel of sound that is Boston 
just outside its proud terminal, John 
Richard gathered the idea that Miss 
Penelope and Miss Katharine would be 
visible by the time he had provided a 
taxi. He summoned that engine, taking 
care to provide one with room for four 
passengers, and helped Mrs. Brown 
into it. Mrs. Brown said, “North Sta- 
tion.” The driver reached to close the 
door. 

Now, in one sense Mr. Marks was 
not thinking about the name, but his 
mind was not altogether free of it and 
so was not clearly adjusted to thinking 
about unexpected emergencies. He 
might at that moment have politely 
said good-by to Mrs. Brown. But the 
driver was reaching to close the door, 
and Mr. Marks stepped into the ve- 
hicle before he closed it. They were off 
and away before he had time to assure 
himself that, for reasons unknown, 
Mrs. Brown’s daughter and niece were 
coming after them in another taxi. 

As they rode together across the city, 
Mrs. Brown, in her calm way, did most 
of the talking. She was what one might 
call a steady companion. She spoke of 





how much they had all enjoyed Edge- 
marsh; even Mr. Brown, who had come 














for two weeks and who so rarely, dear 
man, seemed to enjoy anything but sell- 
ing leather. Their first summer, she 
said, had been a great success and they 
looked forward to the next, particu- 
larly to renewing acquaintance with 
\ such good neighbors as Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter and Mr. Marks. 

It occurred to Mr. Marks, with some 
surprise, that, although they had been 
neighbors, he had not seen so much of 
Mrs. Brown during the whole summer. 
He helped her out of the taxi and 
piloted her through the North Station 
and into her parlor car, where he was 
surprised to see that the other chairs 
nearest her were already occupied. But 
he carefully placed his three bunches of 
violets on her recumbent suit case, 
opened his bag, and added to the floral 
display literature in the form of two 
magazines and sustenance in a large 
5 box of confectionery. He shook hands 
; with Mrs. Brown, but still lingered, lis- 
tening, as if entranced, to her conver- 
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‘**Helen,’’ said he, so carelessly that they both looked at him, ‘‘l’m getting up a cook book 
to distribute with the Lucullus Fireless Kitchen Range. ‘Would you mind letting 
me have Miss Penelope’s receipt for her mother’s cocoa cake?” 


sation. It became evident that the train 
was about to start, but Mrs. Brown did 
not seem worried. 

“T’m afraid,” said Mr. Marks, “that 
if they don’t hurry, Miss Katharine and 
Miss Penelope will miss this train.” 

“But they’re not coming on_ this 
train,” said Mrs. Brown placidly. 
“Didn't I tell you? They took the New 
York express from the South Station. 
The dear girls are going to make a little 
Visit ‘ 

The train trembled; it moved. 

“Good-by,” said Mr. Marks. 

He fled along the aisle, for this, seem- 
ingly, was his day for speed. He 
leaped. He landed, safely, but with a 
thump that seemed to bounce a word 
out of him. 

“Oat Creamies!” exclaimed Mr. 
Marks. 





“Penelope Brown copied the receipt 
for me and brought it over just before 
we came up to town,” said Mrs. Digby 
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Carter, speaking inclusively to her hus- 
band and brother, the while a trim maid 
primly circled the dining-room table 
with cake. “I always think of it as 
Penelope Brown’s mother’s cocoa cake. 
I remember how pretty she looked. She 
had on her big Leghorn hat and pongee. 
It surprises me that neither of those 
girls has married. I suppose they stick 
so close together that no man has ever 
had a chance to propose to either of 
them.” 

They were at dinner in the Carter 
town house, two or three weeks after 
John Richard had sped the parting Mrs. 
Brown, concerning which adventure he 
had said nothing. He considered, justly, 
that his relatives might regard it hu- 
morously ; nor did he care to call atten- 
tion to the exactness with which he had 
remembered the day and hour when the 
Browns would be passing through Bos- 
ton on their way home. The Carters 
had closed their summer cottage two 
weeks earlier, and if neither his sister 
nor his brother-in-law had remembered 
just when the Browns had planned to 
leave Edgemarsh, there seemed to Mr. 
Marks no good reason for reminding 
them that he, at least, had not forgot- 
ten. Nothing is gained by inviting peo- 
ple to misunderstand you. In fact, 
both Digby and Helen had, during the 
summer, exhibited a tendency to hu- 
morous reference touching his ac- 
quaintance with Penelope and Kath- 
arine—a “double-barreled flirtation,” 
Digby had once rather vulgarly called 
it—and he knew they would be only too 
pleased and interested if they learned 
that mentally he was still spending 
much of his spare: time in the same 
charming company. As has been said 
of chewing gum, so it might be said 
of acquaintance with Penelope and 
Katharine that the flavor lasted; and 
now, as Mrs. Carter spoke, a picture, 
concrete and visible to the mind’s eye, 
appeared to Mr. Marks of Penelope 
Brown in her big Leghorn hat and pon- 
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gee, coming like an angel with the re- 
ceipt for cocoa cake. 

He obeyed an impulse. 

“Helen,” said he, so carelessly that 
they both looked at him, “I’m getting 
up a cookbook to distribute with the 
Lucullus Fireless Kitchen Range. 
Would you mind letting me have Miss 
Penelope’s receipt for her mother’s 
cocoa cake?” 

“Why, no,” said his sister. 
it for you.” 

“No need of that,” said Mr. Marks 
earnestly. “No need at all. I tell you. 
You give me the original and I’ll have 
a copy typewritten. See? Receipts 
ought to be typewritten, anyway, and 
then the cook wouldn’t have any excuse 
for making mistakes.” 

“T’m not sure,” said Helen, “that you 
could make it with a fireless cooker.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Marks, almost in- 
dignantly, “nobody could try it till 
they’d bought the cooker, could they?” 

“Of course they couldn’t,” agreed 
Mr. Carter. “Have a heart, Helen!” 

The remark made John Richard look 
suspiciously at his brother-in-law, but 
Digby added nothing to it until later 
in the evening, when John was not pres- 
ent. Then he said that he guessed it 
was Penelope, to which his wife re- 
sponded that it looked that way, al- 
though all summer she hadn’t been able 
to detect a shade of difference. Also, 
she added the opinion that if it were 
really serious, the less said to John on 
the subject, the better for a peaceful 
winter in the family. 

By this lie, for he was not getting 
up a cookbook, Mr. Marks came into 
possession of something that Penelope 
Brown had touched, although its ap- 
pearance was not improved by the sev- 
eral times that the cook had touched it 
afterward. She had written it. Her 
fingers had traced these characters on 
fresh white paper unmarred by culi- 
nary adventure. He had a copy made 


“T'll copy 


by his stenographer ; and his sister said 
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she was glad to have it, because it was 
so much easier for a cook to read. As 
for John Richard, he admitted to him- 
self that, at such moments as his mind 
was not engrossed by business and espe- 
cially by the approaching campaign to 
introduce Oat Creamies to the break- 
fast-food public, he missed the pleas- 
ant companionship of the past summer, 
and the absurd receipt in Penelope’s 
handwriting seemed like a visible link 
between that happy period and the next. 
Meantime, he had it framed. 

This was in November. But it is 
difficult, if not impossible, for a young 
man to keep on thinking continuously 
of two young women with exactly equal 
intensity. Perhaps the receipt did it, 
for by the middle of December he was 
thinking almost exclusively of Penel- 
ope. There were days at a time when 
he did not think of her. She vanished. 
But she always came back, and she al- 
ways came back stronger than ever. 
She was so pleasant to think about that 
he rather cultivated the habit. When 
he worked at home in the evening, he 
stood the framed receipt up on his desk 
where he could look at it; and some- 
times he looked at it when he should 
have been working. 

He did this as usual one evening, 
when he came home with a copy of 
“The Graphologist or How to Read 
Handwriting,” which he had purchased 
in a bookstore and proposed to study 
as the basis of a future appeal to break- 
fast-food eaters. It was his intention 
to show by their handwriting that the 
great men of the past, if they had had 
a chance, would have eaten Oat Cream- 
ies. He put on his dressing gown, lit 
his pipe, opened “The Graphologist”— 
and stared pensively at the receipt for 
Penelope Brown’s mother’s cocoa cake. 
And the receipt almost smiled back at 
him. It said, smiling: 


Cream one cup of sugar 
4 teaspoonfuls butter 


Y% cup cocoa 
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Dissolve one teaspoon soda in one cup milk 
(sour) 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1% cup flour 

pinch salt 


Now, to anybody who did not love 
Miss Brown, and to nearly everybody 
who did, there would have been little 
in this message to excite pleasurable 
emotion, except in anticipation of the 
cocoa cake that might some time come 
of it. Even with the directions before 
him, Mr. Marks had been often struck 
by the fact that he could not have made 
a cocoa cake if his life had depended 
on it. Fortunately he had no desire 
to make a cocoa cake—but the thought 
came to him that one could hardly study 
the science of graphology better than 
by studying the character behind this 
precious manuscript. He knew what 
Penelope Brown was like, and it would 
be interesting to test graphology on a 
known character before applying it to 
—say to Benjamin Franklin. It would, 
in fact, combine business with pleas- 
ure and provide him several evenings 
of almost companionship with the dis- 
tant writer. He opened the volume and 
read the introduction. 

“The merely curious,” said the au- 
thor, “who may not be disposed to give 
time and trouble to this study, will not 
derive much benefit from it, but a mod- 
erate amount of application by an ob- 
servant man will enable him, as he ap- 
plies the method herein set out, to gauge 
correctly the general traits of character 
by means of handwriting.” 

“Good enough!” said John Richard. 
“Let us prepare to gauge.” 

He learned further that there were 
already one hundred and seventy dis- 
tinct graphological signs, a few indis- 
tinct ones, and more coming, as the 
science developed. A proud, envious 
person, for example, makes his: capital 
M one way; a calm, thoughtful person 
simply can’t help making it another. 
If you are naturally benevolent, you 
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Miss Brown stood up, smiling skeptically from under her Leghorn hat. Mr. Marks 
politely stood up also. 


will naturally make a little n that looks 
like a little u. If you are affected, a 
la-de-da sort of person, you will finish 
off the top of your d with a kind of 
la-de-da pin wheel. Lively imagination 
goes in for large capitals; restrained 
imagination is content with middle- 
sized one; but dissimulation—as might 
be expected of the mean cuss who prac- 
tices it—makes a dinky little capital 
hardly larger than a small letter... Some 
write up, some down, some in a straight 
line. Observe Napoleon! When he 
signed his name after the Battle of 
Austerlitz, he felt good and his signa- 
ture went up like a skyrocket ; but when 


he signed his name after Waterloo, he 
was all in, and his signature pointed 
down like the stick. 

In two or three evenings, “the young 
graphologist,” as Mr. Marks now called 
himself, had produced a graphological 
portrait of Miss Penelope Brown. She 
wrote, truly, an adorable fist. 

She had, it appeared, a sweet dis- 
position, strengthened, as the slope and 
comparative size of her letters testified, 
by sensibility, decorum, and justice. 
The upward tendency of her lines 
showed her to be optimistic, although 
less optimistic than Napoleon just after 


Austerlitz, The way she spaced her 

















letters was distinctly intellectual. She 
was animated—note how she crossed 
her t’s! And here it occurred inciden- 
tally to John Richard that very likely 
her cousin Katharine would cross t’s 
with the same jolly, alive-and-kicking 
sort of stroke. She was open-hearted ; 
reasonably reserved; accurate, but not 
too accurate; never hypocritical—so 
much the young graphologist discov- 
ered from the way she wrote an o or 
an a. Her d was the d of imagina- 
tion. There.was a charming, unaffected 
gayety in the way she wrote “pinch 
salt;”’ and the way she wrote “tea- 
spoon” proved her to be gentle, frank, 
candid, generous, prudent, and enter- 
prising. 

It is, of course, possible that a more 
expert graphologist, calling into play 
the entire outfit of one hundred and 
seventy graphological signs, might have 
discovered one or two which would 
have produced a portrait less suggestive 
of wings folded over the back of the 
chair in which Miss Brown had sat to 
copy her mother’s receipt for cocoa 
To John Richard, the result of 
his studies seemed a surprising veri- 
fication of the claims of graphology to 
the status of an exact science. It really 
amazed him. 

It would, perhaps, have amazed him 
quite as much, although in a different 
way, if he had known that one morn- 
ing he forgot to put away the receipt 
for Penelope Brown’s mother’s cocoa 
cake, and that his sister found it and 
put it away for him and said nothing 
about it even to her husband. Mr. 
Marks, at business, had been worried 
by the feeling that he had left the re- 
ceipt out, but he congratulated himself, 
when he got home, that it had been a 
false alarm. He had been prepared, 
however, to ‘say that whether or not he 


cake. 


was what is termed “in love” was 
strictly his own business. 
Spring came to Edgemarsh. So did 


the Carters and so did the Browns. 
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So, of course, did John Richard Marks. 
Once more he met Miss Penelope and 
Miss Katharine Brown—but it was not 
the meeting to which he had looked for- 
ward. At the end of two weeks he 
knew, knew definitely and beyond re- 
treat, that although he had secretly ad- 
mitted himself “in love” with Penelope, 
he was now actually in love with Kath- 
arine. He respected, esteemed, ad- 
mired, liked, and so forth, and so forth 
Penelope—but he Joved Katharine. 
There is that difference. 

But what—oh, what indeed !—could 
a man think of himself who had all 
winter worshiped one young and un- 
questionably worshipable woman and 
then, in two short weeks, floppe# over 
and began worshiping another? Yet 
no self-loathing—no, nor any contem- 
plation of the once beloved handwrit- 
ing that had inscribed “pinch salt”— 
could alter the fact. He had come to 
Edgemarsh meaning to woo and hop- 
ing to win Miss Penelope Brown; he 
found himself, within the space of a 
fortnight, longing to woo and to win 
her cousin Katharine. He questioned 
seriously whether such a man has a 
right to woo and win any woman. 

Outwardly he concealed this turmoil. 
So far as concerned Penelope, he could, 
at least, congratulate himself that he 
had never told his love and:had no rea- 
son to think she had ever wanted to 
hear it. But the remembrance of his 
winter barred him from telling his love 
to Katharine. 


Miss Katharine Brown, without her 
cousin, who had gone to the post office, 
sat on the doorstep of the Carter cot- 
tage, casually looking over the after- 
noon paper which the boy had just left. 
John Richard Marks, back from the 
city a little earlier than usual, sat on 
the same doorstep, smoking a cigarette 
and happy in the mere proximity of his 
neighbor. The thought came to him 
that Cleopatra might have been more 
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beautiful than Katharine Brown, but 
when it came to sitting on the same 
doorstep—well, there was no compari- 
son. 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me,” said Kath- 
arine, looking up from her paper, “if 
you wrote this absurd nonsense about 
Benjamin Franklin being a man who 
would have eaten Oat Creamies. What- 
ever are Oat Creamies?” 

“Oat Creamies,” explained John 
gravely, “are a deliciously flavored, 
brain-and-muscle-building breakfast 
food. To eat it is to love it. When 
I wish to be particularly calm, strong, 
vital, effervescent, and brainy, I eat a 
spoonful. The analysis of Benjamin’s 
fist, which proves that he was just the 
kind of a baby who would have cried 
for Oat Creamies, is correct according 
to the rules in ‘The Graphologist or 
How to Read Handwriting.’ It wasn’t 
his fault that he lived before Oat 
Creamies were to be had at every, gro- 
cery store.” 

“In a pink package for ten cents,” 
said Katharine. 

“Graphology,” continued Mr. Marks 
idly, “is a wonderful science. There 
are one hundred and seventy grapho- 
logical signs. I'll tell you a secret. 
When a fat man somewhat out of 
breath writes a letter, he makes a lot of 
unnecessary little dots.” 

“Nonsense!” said Katharine. “I 
don’t believe you could tell anything 
about me from my handwriting.” 

“Try me,” urged John. “You write 
something, and I’ll show you.” 

Miss Brown stood up, smiling skep- 
tically from under her Leghorn hat— 
a new onethis season—and shaking out 
her white skirts. Mr. Marks politely 
stood up also. She went into the 
cottage, and John Richard, peering 
through the window, sighed as _ he 
watched her biting the end of his sis- 
ter’s penholder—a natural, if unhygi- 
enic expression of hesitation on the 
verge of composition. Then, seriously, 


” 


with her head a little on one side, she 
wrote, blotted, and returned to the 
porch. 

“There, sir!” said she. ‘‘What kind 
of a breakfast-food advertisement 
would you make out of that?” 

“Girl alive!” exclaimed Mr. Marks, 
“Ts that your handwriting?” 

He looked again, turned, dashed into 
the cottage, and ascended the stairway. 
She saw his heels vanish—and his toes 
come back. He came down more 
quickly, if anything, than he had gone 
up. He carried the immortal question 
in one hand and something framed with 
gold in the other. He held up the gold 
frame before the wide blue eyes of his 
astonished neighbor. 

“Look at that!” cried John Richard 
Marks. “Look at it! Who wrote it? 
You or Penelope?” 

“T,” said Katharine. “Last summer, 
Pen asked me to copy Aunt Kate’s re- 
ceipt for cocoa cake and then she took 
it across to your sister. But how did 
you get it?” 

At this question, Mr. Marks became 
less eccentric. In fact, advertising man 
though he was, he blushed. 

“Oh, I got it,” he replied evasively. 

“And why,’ continued Katharine, 
“did you have such a silly thing 
framed?” 

At that John Richard Marks rose to 
the occasion. He said absolutely and 
did absolutely the right thing. 

“Why,” said he, capturing a pair of 
not too elusive hands, “do you ask such 
a silly question ?” 


At about this time, Mrs. Carter was 
meeting her husband at the station. She 
looked worried. 

“Hello, Helen!” said he. “Anything 
wrong?” 

“I’m afraid so,” replied Mrs. Carter 
gloomily. “Mrs. Brown was calling this 
afternoon, and she tells me that Penel- 
ope got engaged last winter. I’m so 
sorry for John.” 




















Ghbe House of Larrabee 


A DRAMATIC PLAYLET 


By John Redhead Froome, Jr. 


CHARACTERS: 


LawRENCE Ricarpo: Known as 
“Larry’—a young man, rather foreign 
in appearance. But his manner and 
speech show that he has been educated 
and has lived all his life in the United 
States. He is an emotional type whose 
personality commands sympathy. 

KENT LARABEE: A year or two older, 
perhaps more. His appearance, aside 
from showing culture, refinement, and 
the results of a splendid education, also 
shows that he is preéminently a man of 
principle. In type, he is the average 
better-class young American, with light- 
ish hair and blue eyes. 


TIME: 


Present, about seven o'clock of a fall 
evening. 
PLACE: 


Living room of Larry’s apartment. 
It is rather well furnished. Upright 
piano is D. L. with back to wall, and a 
medium-sized table C., with a drop- 
light on it. D. R. against the wall is a 
small table and on it is a telephone. 
There is a large double door up C. 
leading to the hall. U. R. is another 
door, leading to the bedroom. U. L. 
opposite this door is a window, facing 
the street. Between the door U. C. and 
the door U. R. is a writing desk, closed, 
with back to wall. R. and L. of table 
C. are chairs. In the hall, through the 
door, is seen the hat tree, and KENT’s 
overcoat is hanging on it. 

After the rise of the curtain, there 
is a moment’s pause, to allow the at- 
mosphere of the room to become estab- 
lished. Then the telephone bell rings. 


The door U. R. opens and Kent comes 
in, smoking a cigarette. He is in eve- 
ning clothes and is just putting’the fin- 
ishing touches to his tie. He goes 
quietly down right and stands back of 
the telephone table, facing audience. 
His manner is quiet. He speaks. 
KENT: 

Hello! Yes, City Hall 345. No, 
Larry’s not here, but I expect him any 
moment. Why, yes, this is Kent. Oh, 
dad! I didn’t know you. He said he’d 
be here about half past six, and he’s 
twenty minutes late now. I came here 
to dress. We're going out to dinner. 
What’s the matter, dad? You seem 
excited. But why do you want me to 
bring Larry home? No, we can’t very 
well. It’s almost the last minute now. 
What about him? He had a telephone 
message about four and left the office 
very hurriedly, and that’s the last I’ve 
seen of him. (There is a pause, a little 
longer than the previous ones, during 
which Kent’s face shows that he is 
hearing surprising and unbelievable 
things. He attempts to speak several 
times, and then breathlessly) My God! 
You don’t think Larry could have 
But the proofs Oh, I understand 
—I see. You don’t want to arrest him 
until we can get a confession from him 
and you want me to try to Well, 
if I can. I'll see. Dad, are you sure? 
Then I’ll look for the machine in about 
twenty minutes. Good-by. (He hangs 
up the receiver, and with the phone still 
in his hand, he looks dazedly out.) 
Poor Larry! But I won’t believe it 
unless he himself 

[A key is heard in the outside door, 
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which brings Ken’ to, and he hurriedly 
crosses to L. of center table and picks 
up a newspaper, pretending to read. 
Larry is seen to enter the hall, hang- 
ing up his overcoat. He is in business 
clothes and it is seen at once that he 
is very worn and very tired. As he 
comes into the room through the door 
C., he shows the relaxation from a cri- 
sis just passed. He pauses a moment, 
leaning against the door.| 
KENT: 

(Still reading) Hello, Larry, You're 
late. 

Larry: 

Yes—am I? 

KENT: 

(Lightly) Nearly half an hour, 

Larry : 

(Wiping his face with his handker- 
chief) We’re out for dinner, I believe. 
Pil hurry. 

[He crosses toward door U. R. and 
pauses in front of desk near it. KENT 
is still reading, but notices the pause. 
Larry is in front of the desk, facing 
the audience, thinking. Then, with sud- 
den determination, he softly opens the 
desk and takes out a revolver, and 
starts toward the bedroom door. This, 
too, Kent has noticed, and just as 
Larry is about to enter through the 
door, he crumples the paper to the table 
and speaks in a loud, sharp tone. | 

Larry! KENT: 
[LARRY stops instantly. | 


KENT: 
You coward! 

LARRY: 
(Recovering) You-—— 

KENT: 


(With finality) 
that’s your game! 


You coward! So 


That’s the way 


you’re going to sneak out of it! (LARRY 
starts toward him.) 
just that! 

[Larry stands halfway between the 
He slowly 


Sneak, I said— 


door U. R. and the table C. 
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raises the pistol, but it is not clear 
where it is to be pointed.] 


KENT: 
Put that pistol down! Drop it, I say! 
[Larry stands determined, and 


Kent crosses and roughly takes it from 

him. He puts the pistol in the desk, 

locks the desk, and slips the key into 

his pocket, Larry still standing.]| 
KENT: 

Now, if you’re through with your 
melodramatics So—so—that’s 
your game! 

[Larry wearily rubs his forehead. | 

KENT: 

(Pointing to chair R. of table) Sit 
down there. I’ve got some things to 
say to you. I didn’t think you’d make 
it so easy because I didn’t think that 
you But now I’m sure of it. Your 
weakness shows it all to me. (Pacing 
up and down and then noticing that 
Larry is still standing) Must I tell 
you again? (Points to chair.) 

[Larry ts firmly holding on to his 
composure, but he quietly moves down 
to the chair and sits, with the same 
dogged expression on his face. | 

KENT: 
Now, let’s get this thing over with, 








and it can’t be too soon for me. (Pulls 
chair up to opposite side of table.) Do 
you comprehend what I’m talking 
about? 


LARRY: 
I? Comprehend ? 
KENT: 
I can scarcely believe it myself. Are 
you listening? 
LARRY: 
Yes—I’m listening. 
KENT: 
I’m going to talk to you pretty plainly 
and as decently as | can. 
[Larry starts at the slur, but makes 
no reply. | 
KENT: 
Do you hear me? 
Larry: 
Go on. 
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KENT: 
(After a pause) Do you know who 
called me up just before you came? 





LARRY: 
No. 

KENT: 
My father. 

LARRY: 


Your father-—— 
KENT: 
(Slowly and watching him closely) 
Do you know what he has told me? 


Larry: 
(Simply) No. 

KENT: 
You can’t imagine? 

LARRY: 


Will you tell me, please, what you 
have to say? 

KENT: 

(Immediately to the point) There’s 
been some defaulting going on at the 
office. 

[Larry starts perceptibly, and then 
slowly quiets down.] 

LARRY: 

Has there? 

KENT: 

(Still closely watching him) There’s 
been some defaulting going on in the 
office. Of course, the arrest is simply 
a question of time, but dad says he is 
willing to give the man a chance to 





confess, 

LARRY: 

Well? 
KENT: 

Well? Well—what have you to say? 
LARRY: 

Why should J say anything? 
KENT: 


(Pausing, and then suddenly chang- 
ing) You know what the house of 
Larabee is. 

LARRY : 

(Vearily) Oh, yes—I know what 

the house of Larabee is. 
KENT: 

(Rising) It’s stood for honesty and 

everything that’s on the square. That’s 
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always been dad’s policy. That’s the 
way he’s brought the reputation of the 
house to what it is. 
LARRY: 
Yes—I know. 
KENT: 
He’s boasted that he could depend 
on his men. You know that, too, don’t 


of Larrabee 


you? 
Larry: 
Of course—I’ve always heard it. 
KENT: 


Can you imagine, then, how he feels 
when he knows that in our midst has 
been a thief—a hypocrite? 


LARRY: 

Yes. 
KENT: 

And what it means that it is—you? 
LARRY: 


Do you think, Kent, that with all this 
talk you can force me into—into say- 
ing anything—even if I were 








KENT: 
(Sitting) Then you refuse 
Larry: 
(Slowly) Whether I did as you 
think—or not—I won’t confess any- 


thing—because, if I do—I shall have 
to go farther. So don’t—don’t make 
me say anything at all. 
KENT: 
(Inexorably) Will you admit what 
you have done? 
Larry: 
I'll admit—that I’ve done nothing. 
[KENT pauses for a moment, blocked 
by Larry’s apparent obstinacy. He 
rises and crosses upstage and back again 
and then stands by his chair and looks 
at Larry a moment before speaking.] 
KENT: 
(Slowly) I don’t suppose one thing 
has occurred to you. 
LARRY: 
One thing? 
KENT: 
(Sitting and continuing) That as the 
head of our department, the department 
in which you and I happen to be situ- 
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ated—that as the head of that depart- 
ment, I—/ am held responsible for all 
funds. 

[Larry instantly starts, that not yet 
having occurred to him. He looks 
around nervously as if for any kind of 
escape. He makes as if to rise and then 
sits back resignedly. | 

KENT: 

And my responsibility means but one 
thing—responsibility! Ive got to make 
good that amount—a very large amount 
—that I haven’t the money for. And it 
will be I—Kent Larabee—who will 
have to pay—not by dollars and cents 
alone, but by public exposition; pay by 
being put in the hands of the authori- 
being put in the hands of 

LARRY? 

(Interrupting excitedly) Your father 

wouldn’t 











KENT: 
Oh, wouldn’t he? That’s the kind of 
a man my father is. 
LARRY: 
You mean 





KENT: 

I mean that it would make no dif- 

ference that I happen to be his son. 
LARRY: 

(Wildly) His son! 

KENT: 

I mean that I’d have to pay to the 
limit of paying. (Excitedly) I didn’t 
take the money. I know that. And I 
know, too, that there is only one other 
person who could have taken it. Now, 
now will you admit what you have 
done? 

| There a pause. Larry looks 
down and then across to KENT with a 
look of pleading in his eyes, and there 
is a tone of it in his voice when he 
Speaks. | 

LARRY : 

I—have told you—that—I can admit 

—nothing—nothing ! 


KENT: 
(Rising) Larry, the friendship I 
have for you almost weakens me in 
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this, but it’s through the sense of justice 
that dad has instilled in me that I’ve 
got to. fight you, and don’t you see it’s 
no easy matter? 
LARRY: 
Yes. 
KENT: 
. Have you anything to say now? 
Larry: 
No. Nothing at all. 
KENT: 

We took you into the office and raised 
you every chance you gave us, and we 
became close friends. I come to your 
room as freely as I go home. Why, 
to-night we’ve an engagement, and | 
come here to dress as if we were 
brothers. 


Larry: 
(IVeakening) Yes, as ifi—— 
KENT: 

And now I find that you have out- 
raged every faith that I have placed in 
you. Why didn’t you stop to think of 
me, at least? 

LARRY! 

Perhaps I did. Don’t you think me 
capable of that? 

KENT: 

Then | | aeeamed 

LARRY! 
I am admitting nothing. 
KENT: 

(Regaining his anger) But it will do 
you no good to deny. That new man 
in the office is an expert accountant. 
He’s gone over the books thoroughly 
and traced the deficiency right to you. 
So, you see, your pistol play was all 
unnecessary. 

Larry: 

(Losing his composure and rising ex- 
citedly) Don’t! I can’t stand it! She 
—she’s dead! 

KENT: 

She’s—dead? Who’s dead? 

understand, 


I don’t 


LARRY: 
[ just got there in time. 


It you only 
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knew what it has all meant to me! How 
I loved her! (Voice almost breaking.) 
KENT: 

(Crossing back of table toward him) 
So that’s the reason of it all! I might 
have guessed it! 

LARRY: 

Kent—stop ! 

KENT: 

That’s what is generally at the bot- 
tom of all such business. So—you’re 
no different from all the rest! 

[At this Larry is brought instantly 
to the defensive and goes toward him.| 


LARRY: 
Kent—not too far! I tell you she’s 
—dead! 
KENT: 


Now you’re meeting me as I want 





you to. Dead! Probably for the best. 
LARRY : 
Yes—it is for the best—the very best. 
KENT: 
Were you married? 
LARRY: 
She was not my wife. She 
KENT: 
Oh, you needn’t tell me what She 


was. It’s of no interest to me or dad. 
I’ve only unexpectedly found the mo- 
tive. (Starting suddenly, and then 
quietly and slowly) That was the— 
motive? 
LARRY: 
That alone. 

KENT: 
To admit the motive is to 
admit the crime. That’s all I want to 
know. Details you can take up with 
dad and the others later. 

[He goes to the hall and brings in 
LLARRY’s coat and puts it on a chair and 
then crosses excitedly to the, window 
and looks out.| 

KENT: 

Dad said he’d send the machine, but 
we'll not wait for it. Get into that 
coat. You’re to come with me. 


[Larry is standing facing the audi- 
6 


There! 
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ence, and by this time KENT is at the 
door U. C. dgain.] 
KENT: 
I'll get my coat, and then we’re going. 
LARRY : 
(Determinedly) I’m going to stay 
here until you’ve heard all I have to 
say. 
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KENT: 
I’ve heard all I want to. 
LARRY : 
Until you’ve heard all I have to say. 
(Speaking in dead tones) When I said 


that she was—dead—I meant—my— 
mother. 
[A moment's silence. | 


KENT: 

(Slowly coming down) 

mother 

[Larry is too far gone for any emo- 
tion. | 


Your— 





KENT: 
Your mother? I thought 
mother fad been dead—for years. 
LARRY: 
No. That was only what I told you. 
(Looking up) It was just this evening 
at five 


your 





KENT: 
In the city—here—Larry? 
{Larry nods.]| 

KENT: 

{—I—don’t understand—but I am 
sorry for you in that. (He reaches out 
his hand to put it on Larry’s shoulder 
and almost touches him when he with- 
draws it.) You understand what I 
mean ? 

LARRY: 
Yes—I understand. 
[Kent, in looking around as if to 
vade the show of sympathy that he 1s 

so suddenly brought face to face with, 
sees Larry’s coat over the chair. Then 
he must show that he is unrelenting in 
his resolve to take Larry to his father. 
He crosses quietly to get the coat and 
then recrosses in front of table, hand- 
ing the coat toward Larry, speaking al- 
most gently. | 
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KENT: 

Here’s your coat, Larry. I am sorry 
for you, but—but we must go. Don't 
make it any harder, old (checking him- 
self) old man, If I had known about 
your mother But I hope you ap- 
preciate my position—and dad’s. 

Larry: 

I do appreciate your position—and— 

and your father’s. 
KENT: 
Come, then—please. 
Larry: 

You mean you want me to go to 
your father? 





KENT: 

Yes. 

LARRY: 

But I want you to understand my 
position, too. You must, Kent. You're 
the only friend I can go to. 

KENT: 

Not that—now. 
LARRY: 

But I must. When I saw all this 
coming, I somehow felt that, in spite 
of your views of—things, I would have 
you to help me, and now, after to- 
night, I just can’t stand it—if you don’t 
(Stops, facing him, helplessly, 
appealingly). 


Don’t, Larry. 





KENT: 
(Looking away) Your coat 
LARRY : 
But don’t you see what I am trying 
to—to tell you? (Eagerly) My mother 
Don’t you understand? Don’t 





you? 
[A silence.] 
KENT: 





Larry! You don’t mean that it was 
on account of your mother that 
Larry: 
Yes—that’s what I mean. 
KENT: 
But you can tell it all to my father. 
Larry: 


But you must know, Kent, before we 
go to your father’s. 
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1? KENT: 


Larry: 
Because it’s up to you to say what is 
to be done. 


KENT: 

You mean it concerns me? 
LARRY: 

Most vitally. 
KENT: 

And you will go with me then? 
LARRY : 





Yes—if you say so then. 

[KenT goes upstage and puts the 
coat back on the chair. He crosses 
back in front of table, takes out watch 
and looks at it, stands facing Larry, 
who has crossed to downstage end of 
piano.) LARRY: 

Won’t you sit down? 

KENT: 

No, we haven’t time. 

LARRY ! 

(Very wearily) I don’t know what 

to say first. 


KENT: 
Do you want a drink? 

LARRY : 
No. 

KENT: 


(Taking out cigarette case) Smoke? 
(Lighting one.) 


LARRY: 
No—nothing. 
KENT: 
Well? (Putting away case.) 
LARRY: 


The facts are all that are necessary 
—I suppose. 2 
KENT: 
We haven't time for more. 
LARRY: 

Who my mother was—means nothing 
to any one—except that she was—my 
mother. The name Ricardo might re- 
call to some people an Italian violinist 
of a generation ago. 





KENT: 
I’ve heard dad speak of hearing her 

















The House 


(Without much interest) She 


Wage 


play. 


LARRY : 

Yes. A year ago she returned to this 
country. I hadn’t seen her for years 
—was afraid she was dead. You see, 
she had deserted me when I was just 
a—a kid. That’s why you found me 
so alone. (Pause) She was down and 
out—clean broke. No one will ever 
know how I felt when I found I had 
a relative living, something I had al- 
vays wanted and—and ached for. And 
when I found it was my mother In 
spite of what she was—I loved her 
very much. After all, she was my 
mother—and—and (His voice 
nearly breaks, but he regains control 
after just a moment’s quiet.) When 
found I connected with the 
house of Larabee (evenly) she began 








she was 





to make demands for money that I 
couldn’t meet—and—and 
KENT: 
(50 on. 
LARRY: 


And one day she said she was going 
to ask him—Mr. Larabee, for Are 
you sure you want me to go on? 

KENT: 

(Throwing down cigarette) Yes, ’'m 

interested. 





LARRY: 

(Continuing ) to ask him for a 
large sum, because - She wouldn’t 
tell me why—but you see it was 

KENT: 

(Quickly and excitedly) 

LARRY: 

Yes, that. I couldn’t let her do that. 
You know what it would mean. (Com- 
ing nearer to table) It. was my duty 
[ felt—somehow—that—— 

KENT: 
Go on. What then? 
LARRY : 

[ knéw what your father would do 
—have her arrested—and—and so I 
told her I would go to him myself and 
get the money, 











Blackmail ! 


Well? 
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KENT: 
And you 

LARRY: F 
No. I stole the money from the of- 


fice and took it to her and,said if was 
from him. It was only half of what 
she wanted, but it was all I could man- 
age, and I told her it was all he would 
give. Then she said she would get it 
out of him anyway—and—and later she 
showed me a check she had forged 
which she said she was going to cash. 
It was your father’s signature. I felt 





I must protect her—so—so I didn’t 
warn the bank. . 
KENT: 
And what became of it? 
LARRY: 


It was cashed and returned to the 
office. I recognized it, and You 
see, Kent, you don’t know what it 
means to be without any one for years, 
and then, after all, to find—some one 
who—— 





KENT: 

(To the point) And what did you 
do? 

LARRY : 

This I. did honestly, for I swear it 
seemed the honest way to me—to save 
her, and to save your father—and you 
—from I didn’t know what. I had to 
juggle some more figures on ihe books 
to make the check good. 

KENT: 





Larry! 
LARRY : 

You see, I knew something had to 
be done and I was the only one in a 
position to do anything—even that. No 
one will ever know what I went through 
just then. I used to look at you and 
your father and wonder what you'd 
do if you knew. I knew it was all 
wrong, so far as law is concerned, but 
somehow I felt, because I was doing it 
for my mother, perhaps God would un- 
derstand (losing control) and that was 
all I cared about—that some one would 
understand! And I used to come here 
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at nights to think of some way out’ of 
it all—for all of us—and I used to pray 
—and think—and—just think (On 
the last words, he sits in chair L. of 
table, burying his face in his arm on the 
table. ) 





KENT: 

Why didn’t you tell me? 

LARRY : 

(Looking up) Because I was afraid 
of your sense of right and wrong. I 
knew you wouldn’t—couldn’t possibly 
understand. 

[A pause. ] 

KENT: 

(Taking out his watch again and 

crossing back of table) Is that all? 


LARRY: 
No. 

KENT: 
What else? 

LARRY: 


Then she became very ill. I almost 
prayed and hoped that she would die. 
(Quietly) And it seemed that prayer 
was answered. I can’t describe that. 

KENT: 

No, you needn't. 

LARRY: 

3ut after it all I understood what I 

never had before. 
KENT: 

What was that? 
LARRY: 

She had given me a package to be 
opened—afterward. (He reaches into 
his inside coat pocket and takes out a 
small framed photograph.) It 
tained a picture. They were never 
married. (Handing it to Kent) A pic- 
ture of my father. 

[Kent takes the picture, looking first 
at Larry and than at it, and starts al- 
most violently. | 

KENT: 

(In an agonized tone and turning 

away) Dad! 


con- 


[At the same moment, LARRY com- 
pletely gives way under the strain of 
the situation, burying his face in his 
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arm on the table, sobbing. KENT stands 
looking ahead, thinking, trying to com- 
prehend. He hears Larry and reaches 
out his arm toward him and places his 
hand firmly on Larry’s shoulder, com- 
pleting the gesture that his sympathy 
prompted earlier in the action. He 
stands so a moment.} 
KENT: 

Then—you and I—are—are—broth- 
ers! 

LARRY: 

(Looking up) It was the realization 
of that, when I came in to-night and 
saw you—so unconscious of everything 
—the realization of what the truth 
might mean to you and to your father 
—that made me want to put myself out 
of the way, so that everything would 
be covered up. 

KENT: 
Don’t talk like that, 
It makes me (His words 


Good God! 
Larry! 
die out.) 





LARRY: 

(Rising and going to him quickly, 
placing his hand on Kent’s shoulder) 
But here we are, Kent. What are you 
going to do with the situation now? 

[Kent stands there a moment, think- 
ing, then suddenly goes and gets 
Larry’s coat and hands it to him and 
then goes to telephone.| 

KENT: 
Give me Riverside 60, please. 


LARRY: 

Kent! (Stepping toward him.) 
KENT: 

Hello! That you, dad? Yes, Lar- 


ry’s here and has told me the whole 
story—everything—and we’re coming 
up to you at once. That’s all now. 
Yes, at once.. Good-by. (He crosses 
to Larry and takes him by the arm.) 
KENT: 

Come, Larry—we’re going home. 

[Kent takes his own coat from the 
hat tree, and they pass from view.] 

CURTAIN. 
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A Tea-Table Discussion. 


OR a year and more the doctor had 
F been absent from the little group 
of afternoon tea drinkers, knit- 
ters, embroiderers, and commentators 
on life, to whom she used to come with 
her stimulating spirit of contradiction 
and her different outlook upon the 
world. She had been in Serbia, having 
rejoiced in an opportunity to go to that 
sad, plague-ridden spot as the bride 
would have rejoiced in going to the 
most lacy, white-iced, and lilied of wed- 
dings, or Madame Croesus to a dinner 
of princes 
She had come back worn to the thin- 
ness of a pencil, brilliantly hollow-eyed, 
but rather silent. Only by 
methods which the grandmother de- 
clared comparable to prying the cover 
off an obstinate jar of preserves was 
the group able to extract from her in- 
formation about her experiences. And 
about other things she was also inex- 
pressive, her old healthy violence sub- 
dued, perhaps extinct. Her friends 
grew a little anxious about her. Some- 
thing more than mere time, they felt, 
vas needed to dim the memories by 
which she was preoccupied and to bring 
her universe into an orderly perspec- 
tive again. Each of the friends made 
her futile little effort and acknowledged 
her failure. And they made their col- 
lective effort and again acknowledged 
failure. 
[t was the super-radical who finally 
accomplished what had proved too 
much for all of them. And yet, when 


intense, 





the tea-table group had heard that their 
doctor was to lunch with her friend, 
the super-radical, they had all feared 
an accentuation of gloom, rather than 
the return of old belligerent, kindly 
sanities. The super-radical was apt to 
leave. one. completely and hopelessly 
ashamed of one’s blessings, even the 
simplest of them—one’s income, one’s 
steam radiator, one’s bathtub, one’s 
educated ability to read the morning 
paper. When one placed a bit of 
strawberry jam upon a piece of toast 
under the super-radical’s stern eye, one 
immediately felt that one was horribly 
defrauding the children of the Colorado 
miners or the Pennsylvania steel work- 
ers or the Trenton prisoners. Alto- 
gether, she did not seem a likely per- 
son to heal the doctor’s deep-seated 
sense of the incurable pain of the 
world. 

She came in to tea, the doctor, on 
the afternoon of the day when she had 
lunched with the super-radical, and her 
friends saw at once by the argumenta- 
tive angle at which she held her pugna- 
cious chin, and by the new sparkle in 
her brilliant eyes, that a cure had been 
begun. 

“Loretta,” announced the doctor, 
calling the super-radical by name, “has 
become an utter snob. I told her so.” 

“A snob?” cried Madame Creesus. 
“Why, she won’t come to my house 
because my men wear liveries!” 

“A snob?” echoed the débutante. 
‘Wheat on earth makes you think so? 
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She declined election to the 
Patriciate because there 
were no milliners’ appren- 
tices in the membership !” 

“A snob?” said the bride, 
with an air of slightly per- 
sonal pique. “She refuses 
to visit women.who don’t 
earn their own living! That 
seems to me the reverse of 
snobbish !” 

“Well, it isn’t!” snapped 
the doctor, with something 





of her old-time authorita- 
tiveness. “It’s the very 
principle of snobbishness 


that she exemplifies—and I 
told her so. The principle 
of definition and of exclu- 
sion.” 

“Suppose you tell us about 
it,” said the pacific grand- 
mother, turning the heel of 
a sock neatly on flashing 
needles. 

“Well, when I went away, 
Loretta was, I suppose, al- 
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most as much of a snob as 
she is now, but I was used 
to her and didn’t particularly 
notice it. But to-day, as soon as she 
began to tell me about living in Calais 
Manor, it was clear to me what she 
had become—a radical snob, compared 
to whom the society snob is a broad- 
minded, cordial soul. The society 
snob,” interpolated the doctor bitterly, 
“must at least have good manners.” 

“But Calais Manor is a lovely place,” 
said the débutante. “I was out there 
looking at ” Then she blushed vio- 
lently and fell silent for a minute, while 
the others smiled. “It’s restricted,” 
went on the débutante, recovering self- 
possession. ‘You can’t build except at 
such a distance from the street and the 
adjoining places. You can’t build a 
nasty, cheap little house. You can’t cut 
down trees except with the permission 
of a board of overseers or 4 








‘*A snob?”’ said the bride, with an air of slightly personal 


own living! That seems to 

“Exactly!” the doctor interrupted. 
“All those things were Loretta’s ground 
of offense against Calais Manor. A 
loathsome, conceited, self-satisfied, 
smug hole, she called it, in her temper- 
ate way! She’s living there under the 
most mutinous protest because her sis- 
ter lives there, and her sister’s husband 
is still at the border, and her sister 
doesn’t wish to be left alone with her 
new baby. And when I,” pursued the 
doctor warmly, “inquired the reasons 
for her wholesome denunciation of Ca- 
lais Manor—behold, there they were! 
An intelligent set of human beings had 
taken the precaution to secure their 
dwelling places against certain un- 


desirable encroachments, and_ behold, 
Loretta, the super-radical, calls them 
If some foundation or other 


snobs! 
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with his own wretched little 
foot rule and who goes 
around measuring men and 
mountains with it. And of 
all created snobs—or, rather, 
of all made snobs, for they 
a are all made, not born—the 
new sort which Loretta rep- 
resents is the most trying. 
[ admit that if her sister 
thinks the restrictions of 
Calais Manor confer any 
quality upoy its inhabitants 
that makes them more de- 
sirable than the dwellers in 
other localities; if she tries 
to choose her acquaintances 
for the restrictions practiced 
in their Manors and their 
Parks, she’s a snob—and a 
simpleton to boot.” 

“Which all snobs are,” 
murmured the grandmother. 

“But she’s not a bit more 
of a snob than her radical 
sister,” the doctor went on, 
unheeding interruption. ‘In 








pique. 
me the reverse of snobbish!’’ 


would take the pains to secure a work- 
ingmen’s paradise in the same fashion 
against crowding, against ugliness, 
against noise, Loretta would be in the 
van of those clamoring to the legisla- 
ture for the right to make this re- 
triction and that. But because a 
moderately intelligent group of the 
bourgeoisie have managed the thing for 
themselves, she denounces them with all 
the richness of investive in her power.” 

“And that,’ said the débutante con- 
vineedly, “is some!” 

“T tell you,” went on the doctor vig- 
orously, “Thackeray was stating only 
half a truth when he said that a snob 
was one ‘who meanly admired mean 
things.’ A snob is also one who arro- 
gantly despises things not despicable. 
A snob is one who is simply satisfied 


“She refuses to visit women who don’t earn their 


fact, as I have said—and as 
I told Loretta—I think the 
new snobs are the worst of 


all. The old-fashioned sort had to 
learn some. of the graces of hu- 
mility, but not the moderns. .If the 


old-fashioned snob wanted a _ prince, 
or a duke or a banker to. recog- 
nize him, to invite him, he had to 
do something to make himself recog- 
nizable, worthy of invitation. He had 
to cultivate an accomplishment; he had 
to learn to think of himself second—a 
process immensely improving to the 
manner and doubtless salutary also to 
the soul! Perhaps he was unbearable 
in the things to which he stooped in 
order to attract the eye of whatever 
sort of greatness he happened to ad- 
mire—rank or wealth. Perhaps he was 
brutal in the way in which he pushed 
aside and overlooked and snubbed those 
who couldn’t advance his mean ambi- 
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tions. But I don’t believe he ever at- 
tained such an abominable pitch of self- 
satisfaction and‘exclusive arrogance as 
the new snobs have reached. That,” 
went on the doctor ferociously, “has 
never been attained since the days when 
the Pharisee thanked God that he was 
not as other men.” 

“After all,” said the hostess, “one 
swallow doesn’t make a summer. One 
super-radical pluming herself upon be- 
ing better or broader than her sister 
and her sister’s neighbors doesn’t con- 
stitute a whole new school of snob- 
bery.” 

“No, she doesn’t constitute it. She 
merely illustrates it. Perhaps if I 
hadn’t gone away and acquired a fresh 
perspective, I mightn’t have noticed the 
growth of the new snobbishness. But 
Loretta, to-day, seemed to focus my 
attention upon the new snobs of whom 
I have been vaguely conscious for a 
long time.” 

“The ‘new snobs’ sound like muni- 
tion-makers’ families,” said the bride. 

“No. If they and their followers are 
snobs, they’ll be of the older school,” 
answered the doctor. “The new ones 
are the people like Loretta—the radi- 
cals and super-radicals who make their 
radicalism the measure of other peo- 
ple’s intellects; the ‘free’? men and 
women who make the acceptance of 
their definition of liberty the test of 
other people’s souls—the—the P 

“The Greenwich Villagers who de- 
spise Murray Hill for not being G. V.” 
suggested the débutante helpfully, and 
the doctor nodded her gratitude. 

“Exactly,” she said. “In the days 
of my youth—my extreme youth—the 
fashionable thing in our New England 
village was to be an Episcopalian. You 
see, most of us had been Congregation- 
alists for centuries; there was nothing 
chic about being a Congregationdlist. 
And then one morning we woke up to 
the fact, we children, that several of 
the most desirable of our playmates 








were Episcopalians. They happened to 
be well-to-do children, and the parties 
at their houses transcended the parties 
at ours in the abundance of the ice 
cream and the starched condition of the 
maids’ caps. We put it down to their 
being Episcopalians. And then they 
had wonderful church experiences de- 
nied to us—hassocks to kneel upon, 
while we merely bowed our heads over 
the back of the pew in front of us; 
stained glass and lilies and organ music 
and confirmations and evensongs. And 
finally one of us saw the light and, be- 
ing a free and independent orphan, em- 
braced the Episcopalian creed, subscrib- 
ing joyously to the thirty-nine articles. 
My, how she patronized us of the plain 
old Congregational meetinghouse after 
that! Just as Loretta patronizes every 
one who doesn’t live in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. And, like Loretta, our convert 
had her converts, and cut a wide social 
swath as she went about measuring the 
desirability of the other girls with a 
nice little new rule of candles and altars 
and colored vestments !” 

“The worst snobs of all,” declared 
Madame Creesus firmly, “are the liter- 
ary ones. You know the kind I mean 
—the people who despise you for read- 
ing Dickens, and who tell you that 
Thackeray was horribly prolix, and 
who are always quoting Tolstoy and 
Turgeney.”’ 

“You're behind the times,” the doc- 
tor assured her grimly. “Tolstoy and 
Turgenev are almost as old-fashioned 
now as Dickens and Thackeray. If you 
haven’t read Tchekhoff—and a terrible 
person whose name no human person 
can pronounce, but it begins with D— 
and if you haven’t got firm convictions 
on the ‘subject of Strindberg’s sanity, 
you’re a back number, you’re an un- 
educated human being. You simply 
don’t belong! Mind you, people who 
don’t know Meredith gs 
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“I thought everybody knew ‘Lu- 
interpolated Madame Creesus, 
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cille, 
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and they all withered that simple- 
minded lady with a look, while the doc- 
tor went on: 

“Who don’t know their George 
Meredith, who never heard of Arthur 
Hugh Clough, who haven’t ever studied 
an eighteenth-century comedy in their 
lives, they go about talking of their 
Tchekhoffs and of the Scandinavian 
drama and heartily despising the peo- 
ple who know nothing of it.” 

“[ met a woman the other day,” gig- 
gled the débutante, “who thought no 
one was fit to be alive—no woman, that 
is—who didn’t keep her own name after 
marriage.” 

“She must have belonged to Loretta’s 
Greenwich Village school of snobs,” 
said the doctor. “It’s a great point 
with them for a woman to keep her 
own name after marriage—if, indeed, 
she condescends to that ceremony at all. 
There are no end of doorplates in that 
enlightened section of the town which 
read ‘John Jones—Susan Smith,’ and 
what they mean is that Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jones reside in the house or apart- 
ment which they designate. 

“It wouldn’t make the least particle 
of difference if Mrs. John Jones weren’t 
so terribly self-conscious and cocky 
about it. You’d think, to hear her talk 
and to see the pitying glances that she 
casts upon old-fashioned matrons, all 
unaware of their degradation in, bear- 
ing their husbands’ names, that she was 
the only original apostle of freedom for 
women, You'd think that John Stuart 
Mill had been a mere pseudonym of 
hers and that she had written “The Sub- 
jection of Women.’ You’d think she 
had been Mary Wollstonecraft herself. 
You’d think it hadn’t been the custom 
among professional women for genera- 
tions—actresses, at any rate—to keep 
their own names after marriage. You’d 
think it wasn’t a common. thing in 
Sweden and Norway. You'd think, 
in short, that Susan Smith-Jones was 
blazing a path to glory for her sisters 
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with great personal danger to herself. 
And you’d think that all who did not 
follow in her way were traitors to the 
cause. Now, no one can accuse me,” 
pursued the doctor earnestly, “of being 
old-fashioned a 

“Hear, hear!” cried the irrepressible 
débutante, while the bride was heard 
to murmur, in the tone of a woman 
with personal grievance, that she would 
like to know what Susan Smith-Jones 
was going to call her poor little babies. 

“But if anything could make me old- 
fashioned, if anything could drive me 
back into the ranks of the reactionaries, 
it would be the unutterable snobbish- 
ness—of the radicals.” 

“Well,” observed the grandmother 
gently, “there’s one thing certain—the 
snobbishness of the reactionaries would 
soon drive you back into the ranks of 
the radicals. If one should change 
one’s camp as often as one grew dis- 
gusted with the arrogance and exclu- 
siveness of each side, one might as well 
take up existence on a seesaw.” 

“You’ve probably been lunching with 
a conservative to-day, while I’ve been 
out with a radical.” This from the 
doctor. “It all depends on the com- 
pany one’s been keeping, one’s imme- 
diate point of view. I don’t mind it, 
you understand, that Loretta is terribly 
pleased with herself because she finds 
lodgings on Bank Street more to her 
taste than a villa in Calais Manor. I 
only mind it that she despises me be- 
cause I claim that Central Park South 
has certain advantages over Bank 
Street, to my taste and for my pur- 
poses. I dan’t particularly mind it that 
she finds dances at Webster Hall, 
where the professional bohemians of 
her section congregate for festivity, 
more to her taste than the Sherry 
dances or the Patriarchs’ ball is 

“Dear doctor,” murmured the débu- 
tante, “the Patriarchs’ ball went out be- 
fore you were born. It’s only a legend, 
only a name.” 
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“Well, it’s a name that designates 
the thing I mean,” declared the doc- 
tor. “And, as I was saying, I don’t 
mind it in the least that Loretta prefers 
Greenwich Village festivities to the 
other sort that I have cited. I only 
object when she won't allow that the 
grandmother, here, and the débutante, 
and the bride, and I myself, should be 
allowed to live because we do not hap- 
pen to have the same taste in merry- 
making as hers. I don’t greatly object 
to the fact that she finds being arrested 
for distributing literature on birth con- 
trol a fine, high-minded, dashing sort 
of thing. I only mind that she rele- 
gates me to the limbo of old-fashioned, 
outgrown, doddering persons because I 
don’t share her tastes and feel that my 
business in the world is quite differ- 
ent. 

“Loretta has reached the state where 
she really, if unconsciously, considers 
it beneath her dignity to associate with 
any women who have never been ar- 
rested. What with shirt-waist strikes 
and free-speech riots and birth-control 
meetings, she’s becoming almost as well 
known to the police as if she were 
given over to drink. Now, I don’t 
really object to that in her—I find it 
rather splendid and stimulating, even if 
a little hot-headed, promiscuous, and 
widely advertised. But I do object aw- 
fully when Loretta takes out her police- 
court foot rule and, proceeding to meas- 
ure every one by it, finds that all who 
have never spent a night in a cell be- 
long in an intellectual rubbish heap— 
worn-out, useless creatures, no longer 
capable of right thought or prompt ac- 
tion!” 

“They say, you know,” rémarked the 
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hostess, “that those Haymarket anar- 
chists, of the Chicago uprising, became 
perfect examples of the snob later on— 
those of them who were not hanged, I 
mean. They grew to be almost as ex- 
clusive among their fellow anarchists 
as the late lamented Mr. Ward McAI- 
lister with his funny Four Hundred. 
It almost seems as if it were a human 
instinct, ineradicable, and only to be 
kept within bounds by fasting and 
prayer and everlasting watchfulness, to 
feel that what has happened to one’s 
self is important and ennobling, and 
that the people to whom that particular 
thing has not happened are but poor 
creatures, unworthy of one’s high re- 
gard. Why, I dare say, if the truth 
were known, that even our dear doctor, 
here——” 

She paused and looked mischievously 
toward the doctor, who bridled at the 
look. 

“Well, why don’t you finish?” she 
demanded. ‘What do you think that 
the doctor’s little foot rule is? In what 
do you believe I am guilty of snob- 
bery ?” 

“T’m awfully afraid,” said the hostess 
gently, “that you will be inclined from 
time to time to find us very dull and 
ignorant and inexperienced and un- 
worthy because we’ve never been in 
Serbia and never saw the inside of a 
war hospital.” 

They all looked at the doctor and 
they saw a guilty red rising to her fore- 
head. By that alone did she confess to 
the seed of snobbishness sprouting 
within her. By that and by the fact 
that she said forgivingly of Loretta the 
super-radical and her radical foot rule: 

“Oh, well, she’ll get over it.” 



































‘Wheelbarrow model, eh?’’ 
sniffed Cap’n Flye. 
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Cap’n Sproul undertakes a bit of navigation, with not altogether happy results. 


VEN Cap’n Eastup Flye had some- 
thing nasty to say about the rail- 
road connections and accommo- 

dations when he came up to make a 
little visit to Cap’n Aaron Sproul. And 
seeing that Cap’n Flye had spent the 
most of his life waiting for “a good 
chanst” the Gulf with nitrate 
rock, his growl that a train was slower 
than a quahog walking match must be 
considered as coming from an expert 
on delay. 

“And damn’ independent about it, 
too,” added Cap’n Flye. “I got sassed 
when I asked if they charged extra 
fare for children who growed up on 
cruises between stations.” 

“It’s what comes of being a branch 


across 


’ 


line and no competition,” agreed Cap’n 
Sproul. “Of course, it doesn’t bother 
me, for I ain’t much of a traveler and 
ain’t in business and am inclined to take 
things easy, anyway, at my time o’ life. 
But I do take pride in my section, now 
that I’m located up here, and I don’t 
like to see it classed by those railroad 
dudes as if it was old Sockodingo 
County in the middle of the Sahara 
Desert. I’ve seen to it personally that 
from this one town the chairman of 
the civic league, the president of the 
board of trade, the ex-chairmay of the 
selectmen, ex-foreman of the Ancient 
and Honorable Firemen’s Association, 
and the ex-sheriff of the ‘county, has 
written in a letter of protest.” 
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“Godfery ginger! 
some influence !” 

“It ought to,” said Cap’n Sproul, and 
because he was not a man much given 
to boasting, he did not explain that all 
those honors were confined in one man 
and that man himself. 

“What effect did it have?” 

“IT don’t know. They haven’t writ- 
ten back.” 

“T wouldn’t want to live in any place 
where they don’t Wve water transpor- 
tation,” declared Cap’n Flye, faithful 
to the element which bore him and his 
nitrate rock. “Let ’em have railroads, 
too, if they’ve got to have ’em, but 
water transportation to really depend 
on! Then railroads is polite and agree- 
able and is watching their buttons.” 

“There’s a river runs up part of the 
way.” 

“Tf it’s the river I got a look at from 
the car window as I came along, that 
ain’t transportation! I could drink the 
whole darned river—and I don’t call 
myself very thirsty.” 

“You ain’t called on to slur our river 
just because you do most of your sail- 
ing in the Gulf Stream,” said the cap’n 
with tartness. 

And yet, only two days before, he 
had scornfully refused to subscribe to 
any stock in a new steamboat project 
designed to break the back of the top- 
lofty railroad monopoly. The folks 
downriver had started that optimistic 
scheme, and his deep-water instincts 
had revolted; he had told himself that 
he reckoned he knew what the right 
kind of vessel property was and didn’t 
care to have landlubbers come around 
and advise him about putting his money 
into any tin-skimmer proposition. 

However, he was not allowing any 
Eastup Flyes to come up there and buzz 
their sup¢riority. 

Cap’n Flye was not put back; he was 
merely astonished. 

“Look-a-here, Cappy Sproul, you're 
not sitting there—a’ master mariner for 
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all of thutty years—and telling me, an- 
other master mariner, that your river 
is navigable for real bo’ts! Why, my 
Portygees use more water than that on 
shipboard to wash their shirts—and 
they never wash their shirts.” 

“It can be done,” stated the cap’n, 
not choosing to remember that he had 
recently told a committee, with some 
heat, that the scheme was as impossible 
as locating a water route through To- 
phet. 

“Done! Done how? By knitting a 
fog superstructure onto a shingle-shay- 
ing bottom?” 

“Say, if you'd get it into your head 
that folks in this world transport and 
use something beside phosphate rock, 
you’d know more about things that are 
so, Cap’n Flye. I ain’t saying that I 
could ever have sailed the Jefferson P. 
Benn up our river, but I’m knowing to 
it that in the old days, before there was 
any railroad in these parts, the old sirs 
used boats between here and the sea.” 

“Then they must have sailed in the 
early part of the day, depending on a 
heavy dew,” declared the unconvinced 
mariner, who was fresh from the ocean. 

There are moments which Fate dock- 
ets under the general title of auspicious. 

Mr. Eublas T. Sneck, from down- 
river, coming on an errand to Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul, had picked an auspicious 
moment. He came hesitatingly, know- 
ing that others had been snubbed. He 
sat down, after he had been introduced 
to Cap’n Flye, and seemed to find the 
presence of an additional deep-water 
mariner very embarrassing. He hesi- 
iated long about speaking out and then 
talked in noncommittal fashion about 
the weather for that time of May. 
Cap’n Sproul showed a little irritation 
after a while. 

“If you want to see me in private 
about anything, [’ll accommodate you,” 
he offered. “But I want to say that 
my friend, here, is - 
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“Oh, not anything that’s private. 














—it’s There seems to be plenty 
of water in the river after the wet 
spell!” floundered the caller. 

“Yes, it runs past here just the same 
as it runs down along past your town, 
sir. And being that Pownal is only 
twenty miles from here, you and I don’t 
stand much of a chance about getting 
into any dispute about what kind of 
weather we’re having. Might I ask 
what you want to see me about?” 

“You'll excuse me if I’m a little cau- 
tious—I better say, perhaps, a little 
speck careful just how I bring the mat- 
ter up, for I have heard what you said 
to the committee a little while ago about 
the 

Cap’n Sproul broke in, casting a 
glance of alarm at Cap’n Flye. 

“Sometimes, Mr. Sneck, there’s the 
whole space and difference of the dis- 
tance between clew and earing betwixt 
what a man says and what another man 
hears he said. Suppose you step out 
of the rigging—come right on deck and 
say what fetches you!” 

“Well, we’ve come to a trade for a 
steamer for the river route,’ gulped 
Mr. Sneck. 

“Good!” declared Cap’n Sproul 
heartily—with such real explosion of 
good will that the caller fairly hopped 
on his chair. “I said ‘good’—I’m glad 
of it,” the cap’n went on, noting that 
Mr. Sneck acted as if he had lost power 
of speech. “What next?” 

“T hope you’ll excuse me for acting 
surprised,” he blurted. “But the re- 
port was that you e 

“\What are you up here for—to dis- 
cuss the question why it was that no- 
body else in the world owned a boat 
except Noah when the flood came? 
Let’s not go back too far into past 
history, sir. What do you want of 
mer’ 

“I’m not mistaking what you said, 
[ hope, Cap’n Sproul. You mean to 
say 
“T said that if you folks have settled 
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that we’re to have water transportation 
to beat that infernal railroad I’m glad* 
of it. I'll do what I can to help the 
thing along—now that there ain’t any 
more guesswork about it. I always 
hate a lot of guesswork,” stated the 
cap’n, putting in his best licks to save 
his own face in the matter and abso- 
lutely knocking all props out from un- 
der the amazed Mr. Sneck. “Haye you 
any word for me as to how I can turn 
a little trick to help the thing along?” 

The delighted messenger rose and 
shook the hand of this new recruit. 

“T most certainly have, sir! And it’s 
by: general request. All the time it has 
been the whole say up and down the 
river, ‘What is the judgment of Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul? ‘If Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul says it’s all right,’ says they, 
‘then it is all right.’ ” 

“You must have heard what I just 
told you,” declared the cap’n testily. 

“T sure did, and it has made my job 
easy, sir. You being the only man on 
the river who has had experience with 
boats, everybody naturally looks to you. 
It was a terrible disappointment to the 
committee——” 

Cap’n Sproul had taken a stand of 
his own with Cap’n Flye, and Mr. 
Sneck’s persistency in spilling damag- 
ing information was maddening. It 
was plain that Mr. Sneck had prepared 
himself with advance information and 
was unable to adapt himself to new and 
more kind conditions. He had come 
with mind made up that he must push 
hard against an obstacle door and did 
not shift his mode of attack because 
the door was open. 

“One minute, Mr. Sneck!” Cap’n 
Sproul tapped finger into palm. “You’re 
like a feller sailing around Cape Horn 
because he’s forgot they’ve cut a canal 
acrost Panama. What boat have you 
folks bought?” 

“The Arbutus. 

“Never mind now. 

“Lime Harbor.” 


She’s ? 
Where is she ?” 
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Mr. Sneck was about to amplify, but 
the cap’n put his finger up. 

“What’s wanted of me?” 

“To take charge of her for the trip 
around into the river. Be cap’n for 
her first trip, for good luck. It’s felt 
that it will be a good advertisement for 
the project—Cap’n Sproul being at the 
head of things when she first shows up 
in these parts.” 

“Right-o!” affirmed Cap’n Flye. 
“Back up what you brag about is a 
good motto.” : 

Cap’n Sproul felt resentment bris- 
tling in him. He knew that a lot of 
men had been holding back because he 
had not come out openly for the steam- 
boat scheme. It was plainly the com- 


mittee’s plan to have him seem to in-. 


dorse the project publicly, though he 
privately had refused to put in his 
money. 

“You being the only sea captain liv- 
ing along the river, it has seemed best 
to tender you the honor,” suggested Mr. 
Sneck. 

“Shows the proper spirit,” indorsed 
Cap’n Flye. “It’s the only right thing 
that could be done under the circum- 
stances.” 

“IT ain’t a steamboat skipper,” 
growled the gentleman who had been 
honored. 

“But you’re a cap’n and know all 
about the water,” insisted the admiring 
Mr. Sneck, to whom all mariners looked 
alike. , 

“From what I have seen of that 
river,” said the sarcastic Cap’n Flye, 
“it ain’t necessary to know much about 
water. But a feller ought to know con- 
siderable about cart wheels and axle 
grease. Put the right running gear un- 
der her and she'll come up humming!” 

“T ask you again not to slur our river, 
sir,” put in Cap’n Sproul hotly. “Mr. 
Sneck, when do you want the boat 
brought around?” 

“Planned it for day after to-mor- 
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row, if it’s fair—and the predictions all 
say fair.” 

“Very well! 
Got your crew?” 

“Yes, sir! That’s all attended to. 
Everything has been looked after. We 
ain’t asking you to bother about any- 
thing except being our cap’n for the 
trip—and we'll be honored and it will 
be a good word to go out.” 

“T ain’t particular about having much 
of a word go out. You want your 
boat in the river, and I’ll bring her here. 
That'll be enough.” 

“T was going to ask you to keep the 
thing specially private—that is, till it’s 
all over,” averred Mr. Sneck. 

“That idea suits me—suits me to a 
5 hay 

“We want to keep everything away, 
from all outsiders. Of course, there’ll 
be a surprise connected with the trip— 
but no matter about that!” 

“I’m no hand to talk about private 
business,” the cap’n assured the emis- 
sary. 

“Seems kind of appropriate to the 
month—her being named the Arbutus,” 
said Mr. Sneck genially. “Sort of 
Mayflower, you know!” 

“Tf she’s the boat I think she is, she’s 
well named,” agreed the cap’n. 
“Bought her off the Coast Transporta- 
tion Line, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Thought so! She has been used 
to connect with the main line and has 
run up acrost the clam flats of Broad 
3each, traveling on runners most of the 
way. Wonder they didn’t name her 
Trailing Arbutus. Well, Mr. Sneck, 
unless I hear to the contrary, [ll be on 
board early day after to-morrow.” 

“That’s the plan, sir, and of course I 
can depend on you to keep it quiet.” 

“You can.” 

Thus assured and beaming his grati- 
tude, Mr. Sneck went on his happy 
way. 

“I kind of envy you the trip,” re- 


I'll bring her around. 












marked Cap’n Flye. 
“Little ja’nts of that 
kind is always pleas- 
ant this time o’ year.” 

There was a sly 
hint in the tone of the 
visitor’s voice, but the 
newly appointed mas- 
ter of the Arbutus did 
not respond. 

“T was thinking of 
staying three or four 
days with you,” stated 
Cap’n Flye, getting 
bolder and more defi- 
nite in*his hints. 

“So do! Make 
yourself right. to 
home here. It’s less 
than fifty miles from 
Lime Harbor to Pow- 
nal—and we’ll proba- 
bly tie up there. I 
shan’t be away over- 
night.” 

Cap’n Flye was not 
bashful. 

“See here! Why 


oh 
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not sign me on as first “I'll pay for that doughnut and them two cookies, if that’s the way 


mate?” 

“Didn’t you hear 
him tell me that the trip was strictly 
private and secret? I promised him I 
would keep it private.” 

“Well, I can be just as private as you 
can. It’s only taking natural precau- 
tion, having an able man.with you. I 
don’t have any idea that these landlub- 
bers have provided you with a chief 
othicer.” 

“And mebbe not with anything else,” 
admitted the cap’n. “I naturally 
wouldn’t trust their judgment in man- 
ning a gravy boat. I wouldn’t have 
grabbed in as I did if it hadn’t been 
tor 4 

He halted himself and turned from 
his friend’s boring gaze. 

“But of course you couldn’t turn 
down an honor, being so well known 








you feel about a little matter between shipmates.”’ 


as a cap’n and as standing up for the 
river,” said Cap’n Flye. “It'll be a 
nice little trip, and I hope you’re going 
to see your way clear to inviting me. 
It can’t do any harm. It’ll be only one 
more man aboard, and a friend who 
can turn his hand to do ’most anything 
in case need comes up. I say, you 
didn’t ask any questions and ain’t sure 
of the crew these landlubbers have pro- 
vided.” 

Cap’n Sproul meditated. 

“No, I didn’t ask questions enough,” 
he admitted. ‘I’m usually a lot more 
cautious. But asking questions of that 
man was only getting that sluice mouth 
of his to pouring.” 

“T noticed he kept gybing away onto 
topics which didn’t have anything to do 
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with your up-and-coming enthusiasm 
about your river and the steamboat 
plan,” ventured Cap’n Flye, staring at 
his friend with most uncomfortable 
scrutiny. “A lot of men can’t keep 
their minds and tongues on the main 
halyards when they get to talking. But 
just what did he mean when he ie 

“Look here, Cap’n Flye,” hastily vol- 
unteered Cap’n Sproul. “If you can 
keep perfectly still, mebbe I can smug- 
gle you aboard.” 

“T can keep still,” said the other; 
and he did. 

They hired a man to drive them 
across country to Lime Harbor, be- 
cause, under the circumstances, they 
disdained that monopolistic railroad, 
with its delays and poor connections. 
They rode in the night before the ap- 
pointed day and were hauled by a pair 
of swift-roading nags. 

“We can be there good and early by 
this plan,” was the counsel of Cap’n 
Sproul, “and we can be more secret 
than if we went into the place and were 
seen around a tavern. If it’s secrecy 
they want, it’s secrecy they shall have. 
And you and I will get aboard in good 
season, and nobody will be saying any- 
thing to you about butting in.” 

“T ain’t ashamed of this job I’m on. 
I’m helping a friend,” declared Cap’n 
Flye loftily. “I don’t reckon that any- 
body is going to call it butting in.” 

Soon after sunup they were in Lime 
Harbor, and after a little hunting, they 
located the Arbutus at the end of a 
wharf. 

“Wheelbarrow model, eh?” sniffed 
Cap’n Flye. 

The old steamer was big and broad, 
but she was not especially imposing. 
Flat-bottomed, with a great paddle 
wheel astern and a gander-necked fun- 
nel well forward, she suggested a huge 
duck. But she had double-deck cabins 
and plenty of carrying room. 

Cap’n Sproul took a squint at sky and 
clouds and snuffed the air from the sea. 





“I hope she looks overhead as well 
to you as she does to me, Cap’n Flye.” 

“Seems as clear’s a quill to me, sir! 
Sun rose out of clouds, and they’re 
clearing and all fleecy. If I was run- 
ning an excursion, it’s just the day I’d 
pick.” 

Cap’n Sproul set down his little bag 
and opened it. He pulled out a ba- 
rometer. 

“It’s my own and I can depend on 
it.” He tapped the glass. “Still steady 
at thirty-ten,” he declared with satis- 
faction. “We’re all right for weather 
for thirty-six hours, anyway. And I 
want the right kind of weather over 
me, so long as I’m on salt water with 
that old wallopus under me.” 

With the barometer in his clutch, he 
went on board, Cap’n Flye at his heels. 

The pilot house was not locked, and 
they entered, and Cap’n Sproul tacked 
up his certificate with some pride. He 
had taken it down from the parlor wall 
back home. 

“T don’t figger I'll be called on to 
show it to anybody, seeing that the trip 
is special and private and she hasn’t 
been put into commission on her new 
job. But there’s nothing like having it 
to look at for your own satisfaction. 
Now, what say if we eat some of the 
grub my wife has put up for us and 
then have a saunter around to see that 
it’s all shipshape? I reckon Sneck and 
mebbe one or two others will be along 
pretty quick.” 

Smoke had been pouring from the 
funnel when they came in sight of her, 
so they knew that the fire-room crew 
was already on the job; three men with 
smutty noses had saluted them from 
lower ports when the captains had 
marched on board. It was evident that 
Cap’n Sproul had been recognized. 

While they were eating from the bas- 
ket that Mrs. Sproul had stuffed with 
good things, another man—also with 
smut on his nose—walked into the pilot 
house with a free-and-easy manner 
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which he did not drop even under Cap’n 
Sproul’s indignant scowl. 

“I know you by sight, though you 
don’t know me, Cap’n Sproul. I’m 
from Pownal—engineer in the woolen 
mill there for the last five.or six years. 
But [’'m glad to get back on a boat 
again. Used to be a marine engineer, 
Say, that engine down there . 

The cap’n swallowed a mouthful of 
doughnut. He also swallowed back as 
much indignation as he could. This 
intrusion upon captains in their pri- 
vacy was infraction of the most pre- 
cious rules of discipline. 

“You needn’t waste breath to talk to 
me about engines, sir. I know nothing 
whatever about engines!” 

“You don’t have to understand what 
[ have to say about that one down be- 
low. If either of you gents has got a 
few pieces of twine about you, I may be 
able to tie up some of the parts, so we 
can rattle around into the river. But 


” 








otherwise- 

He paused significantly and with a 
coolness that fairly paralyzed the mas- 
ter, picked a doughnut out of the bas- 
ket and munched it. 

“Do you mean to say it’s dangerous 
to start out with that engine ?” 

“Oh, you'll have to take everything 
I say with a grain of salt,” admitted 
the “My name is Bitters, 
and perhaps you haven’t heard of me. 
I’m sort of a humorist down my way.” 


engineer. 


“Did ye expect me to roll around on 
he floor and laugh when you said that 
about that engine?” ; 

“Not if you don’t feel like it. But 
| don’t want you to be too serious. As 
I understand it, this is a sociable little 
trip, for all hands to get better ac- 
quainted.” He deftly nipped a cooky 
from the basket. ‘“She’s all right, of 
course, if I nurse her a little and prop 
a few grate bars against the tender 
parts of the boilers.” 

“Hinting by that remark anything 
about them boilers blowing up?” 


/ 
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Mr. Bitters seemed a bit surprised. 

“I’m only giving you some engineer’s 
jokes. An engineer doesn’t mean any- 
thing by handing his old lady down be- 
low a few jolts in the way of conversa- 
tion.” 

He reached for the basket again, but 
the cap’n slammed down the cover. 

“You have jolted that grub for the 
last time. Where are your manners, 
and did you ever hear anything about 
shipboard discipline ?” 

Mr. Bitters was as promptly and as 
patently offended as Cap’n Sproul 
clearly was. 

“T’ll pay for that doughnut and them 
two cookies, if that’s the way you feel 
about a little matter between ship- 
mates,” he said. “I was told this ex-. 
cursion was only a free-and-easy cruise 
—all friends and neighbors from the 
same section. But if I have done any- 
thing out of the way, then ex-cuse me!” 

He backed away, taking a long step 
for each of the last three syllables. 

“T don’t intend to be a hog in any- 
thing,” declared Cap’n Sproul. “If 
you'd like to have some of this grub, 
Bitters 6 

“Seeing that you’re so strong on ship- 
board discipline, captain,” said Mr. Bit- 
ters stiffly, “I'll thank you to give me 
my right title after this and address me 
as ‘chief.’” He pointed to the bell 
pulls. “But for my part, I hope there 
won’t be any more talk between us 
except by way of those bells. I under- 
stand the signals!” 

He marched away. 

“Well, if that’s the way he feels about 
it, then let htm feel that way,” stated 
the master with disgust. “I never did 
take an understrapper on my _ knee 
*board ship and dry nuss him, and I 
don’t propose to start now on board 
this old pickalilly dipper.” 

“T uphold you as a friend,” stated 
Cap’n Flye. “You done it just to the 
queen’s taste. Probably I would have 
lost myseli—being fresher from the 
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Cap'n Flye, well-muscled by his years at sea, threw excursion- 
ists right and left through the open doors of the pilot house. 


quarter-deck—and would have kicked 
him out.” 

“T hate to start out with mutiny be- 
low—when it’s mutiny in the engine 
room,” complained Cap’n Sproul. “I’m 
afraid of a cussed old engine, anyway. 
I ain’t used to ’em.” 

“He probably won't blow the thing 
up just to get even with you. He is 
hoping for a long job on board here. 
And you have set him where he be- 
longs. That’s a good start.” 

A little later, Mr. Sneck appeared 
to them—Mr. Sneck radiantly good- 
humored. 

“Well! Well!” he chuckled. “You 
certainly did steal a march on me, Cap’n 
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Sproul! I didn’t think 
you could get into town 
and come aboard without 
my knowing it.” 

“You said you wanted 
it secret, and we made it 
secret, sir. We tiptoed 
down here, dodging from 
pillar to post. I hope you 
ain’t going to take it amiss 
that I’ve brought my 
friend, Cap’n Flye, to sort 
of——” 

“Mighty glad he has 
come, sir! The more, the 
merrier, when they are of 
the right sort.” He gig- 
gled. “That secret is 
about ready to be picked, 
Cap’n Sproul. You shall 
see—you shall see! It’s 
all planned to be a pleas- 
ing little surprise to you, 
as well as a delight to 
many—many of the right 
sort.” He dwelt on the 
words “right sort.” 

Cap’n Sproul had been 
blinking at Mr. Sneck, 
showing considerable ap- 
prehension. He now 
broke in on the radiant 
one’s cheery chatter. 

“Just a minute, now, Sneck! 
more-the-merrier thing! You 
mean to say——” 

“Now, now, Cap’n Sproul, I don’t 
need to say anything! You'll see it all 
for yourself! You'll find it a testi- 
inonial to your popularity in our sec- 
tion. At the same time, it’s a pleasure 

We have not long 
-hark!” He dropped 
one of the windows of the pilot house. 

Not far away a brass band began to 
boom “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 

Down the wharf was coming a pa- 
Ahead marched four men 
abreast, propping on four poles an out- 
spread banner. Its inscription was: 
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|| ALL ABOARD THE “ARBUTUS.”’ 

SERVICE AND SATISFACTION. 
|| UP WITH PROSPERITY. DOWN 
|| WITH RAILROAD PIRATES. 


Mr. Sneck nudged the cap’n with his 
elbow and tittered excitedly. 

“Ain’t that the stuff?’ he gasped. 
“Ain’t we doing it right? There come 
two hundred citizens of the right sort 
—all stockholders.” 

“This is a hell of a secret!” barked 
Cap’n Sproul. 

“Understand! Understand! There 
are several hundred other stockhold- 
ers. "Most everybody in the valley has 
bought a little to help the thing! It’s 
a popular movement. Men, women, 
parsons, deacons, sports, and all have 
chipped in. Nobody much—all a little. 
But we had to have the right sort on 
an excursion !” 

“An excursion! Sacred sculpins! 
This ain’t an excursion boat! This boat 
How about equip- 
ment? How about——” 


*ANl 
Alt 


ain’t commissioned ! 


the details have been attended 
to, sir. The committee has looked out 
for everything. Some band, that Pow- 
nal Silver Cornet Band, eh?” . 
Farther up the wharf there was 

surging mass of red. Cap’n Sproul 
recognized its character even before 
he heard the squealing 
sounding drums. It was the Ancient 


id 


and Honorable Firemen’s Association 


, Tes and req 


from his home town. 

“And that’s in your especial honor 
Cap’n Sproul,” confided Mr. Sneck 
hilariously. “We had to keep arrange- 
ments secret, so as to surprise you. 
Your friend, Foreman Look, is leading 
7em in person. We'll make a day of 
this one, hey? Listen!” He put his 
mouth close to the cap’n’s ear for se- 
crecy; the clamorous music was close 
at hand. “We kept the whole thing 
quiet among the right sort, so that a 
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: 
lot of dubs wouldn’t be wanting to butt 
into the festivities. It’s no place for 
women and children and parsons. The 
real boys want to have a real time, this 
trip—wet down the old ship in good 
and proper fashion. We’ve got a dozen 
kegs of beer and all the grub trimmings 
hid below. So let her go and all be 
merry !” 

He ran to the gangplank to welcome 
the newcomers. 

“Makes pretty much of a private af- 
fair of it,” commented Cap’n Flye sar- 
castically. ‘They probably came in on 
a special train and have been parading 
the streets. According to looks up that 
wharf, about every person in this town 
who has legs under ’em has turned out 
to give you a send-off.” 

Cap’n Sproul bolted out of the pilot 
house. 

The little army was flocking on 
board, and the Pownal brass band and 
the upriver fife-and-drum corps made 
uideous and united jargon on the upper 
deck. A smiling group, whom the 
cap’n recognized as the committee, 
were coming in his direction. 

“Greetings to our noble captain!” 
said the chairman, shouting to be 
heard. “It’s a glorious day, and I hope 
it’s all All has been 
attended to, and we’re ready to start 
s the last man is on board. 
Then ho, for the ocean wide!” 

“Tt’ll be ‘whoa’ before it’ll be ‘ho! ” 
roared Cap’n Sproul. “There’s a led- 


eral law regulating excursion boats. 


happy surprise. 


as soon a 


You can’t go slamwhanging off like 
this! What arrangements——” 

“Tt has been attended to—all arrange- 
ments!” bellowed a man. “We own 
this boat. It ain’t anybody’s business 
what we do with it. The crew has all 
been ticked off. You haven’t got a 
mite of work to do, Cap’n Sproul, ex- 
cept to steer her and be skipper.” 

He dove back into the crowd, which 
was pressing forward to behold the 
cap’n, 
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Somebody proposed three cheers for 
him, and the roar of the shouting 
drowned out the orders of the volun- 
teer deck officers. The gangplanks were 
pulled in on the heels of the last men, 
and zealous amateurs, who merely 
knew that the ropes which stretched 
to the wharf were delaying the start 
of the happy trip, hastened to throw 
off the lines. Cap’n Sproul forced his 
way at last out of the press of the men 
who were giving him an ovation and 
were shaking his hand. The outgoing 
tide had pulled the old steamer at least 
fifty feet from the wharf into the 
channel. ; 

“Who in damnation—— 

But he quit. He couldn’t drown out 
the Pownal brass band. It was suf- 
ficiently evident that the lines had been 
cast off, though he could not satisfy his 
infuriated curiosity on that point. 

He was obliged to wrestle with men 
to force his way back to the pilot house. 


” 


Most of the excursionists had made a 
rush for the forward deck as offering 
better opportunity for sight-seeing. It 
was almost a free fight before they 
would separate enough to let him 
through the door. The pilot house was 
packed full. 

“I done my best to keep ’em out,” 
panted Cap’n Flye, whose necktie was 
pulled awry and his collar broken from 
the button. “The damn’ fools say they 
own the boat and have a right to go 
anywhere they can see things best. And 
there comes a fish steamer that has give 
her one hoot twice and hain’t got an 
answer.” 

The steamer ahead began fairly to 
chatter toots—the danger signal. 

“Seems to be getting peevish,” re- 
marked Cap’n Flye. 

\ self-satistied looking 
was at the wheel. 


individual 
There was a layer 
of men between him and the skipper. 
“Say if you want h€ér steered any 
particular, way, cap’n,” he offered po- 
litely, “and I'll give her a turn for 
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you. I know how—I’ve got a motor 
boat. Only tell me whether she steers 
opposite or with!” 

That latter query referred to the di- 
rection in which the tiller wheel needed 
to be spun, and the cap’n, new to the 
steamer, didn’t know himself, for not 
all steamers are equipped alike. He 
had been intending to test out that mat- 
ter and other details with caution be- 
fore trusting himself loose with the 
craft. And those fools had turned him 
out into the fairway before he even 
knew whether the engine would turn 
over! 

At least, he found that he had a 
whistle that would operate! He had 
not been sure till he got hold of the 
cord. He reached up and yanked, and 
the half dozen staccato squalls gave the 
fish steamer information that he was 
not under way. 

“That’s the stuff, cap,” declared one 
of the men who were crowding him. 
“Let the old town know we’re alive and 
on our way.” 

Cap'n Sproul, elbows akimbo and 
cursing furiously, tried to drive his way 
to the wheel. 

“Might as well give ’em plenty of 
salutes whilst we’re passing out,” sug- 
gested a man. 

“All right! So be it!’ agreed the 
gentleman who had indorsed the cap’n’s 
tussle with the whistle. ‘As long as 
the boss is busy, I’ll tend to it for him.” 

He had managed to extract two 
blasts before Cap’n Sproul could get his 
arm out of the press. Then the cap’n 
knocked the volunteer whistler down. 
Two whistles, after the fish fellow had 
given one, was a criminal offense known 
as ‘‘cross-signaling.” 

“Condemn your eternal tripes!” 
raged. the skipper, now fairly running 
amuck. “Will that show ye that I mean 
business here? Pitch into ’em, Flye. 
Whale Tophet out of ’em! Let me get 
to that wheel, you wart-nosed sons of 
Hessians!” 
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He flailed his arms wildly. 
He battered faces and 
knocked off hats. He finally 
made them understand that 
something desperate was the 
matter. And Cap’n Flye, 
lending himself willingly now 
that he had authority, under- 
standing how to manhandle 
victims, well-muscled by his 
years at sea, threw excursion- 
ists right and left through the 
open doors of the pilot house. 

“T have read stories of what 
they do on board ships when 
they’re out to sea,” remarked 
one of the committee who 
stood at a safe distance from 
this upheaval, “but Ill be 
jobeefed if I ever thought I’d 
see it done to excursionists 
on their own boat by a man 
who has been invited as the 
chief guest of honor! What’s 
the matter? Has going to sea 
again made him crazy ?” 

“T don’t know what it’s all 
about,” averred a citizen who 


had escaped with a_ swelled 





ear and a broken hat. “If we 
was in the way in our own 
front room aboard our own boat, he 
might at least have been a gent and 


aid so. But he started right in by 
knocking Len Spencer down because 
Len helped him about blowing a salute.” 
“Ti tell you the way I feel about 


it,’ stated one of the committee. “He 
went to work and put it over Sneck so 
as to work just this thing on us. He 
hasn’t been in favor of the plan. When 
we called on him, he told us he wasn’t 
Now he has 
made believe be interested so as to get 
his finger in here. He wants to take 
out his grudge on us. I wouldn’t be 
a cussed mite surprised to see him 
wreck this boat. My Gawd! See 
where we are drifting to!” 

It was true that the Arbutus was 


in favor. He sassed us. 
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“Il see she steers opposite, steamboat style, all right, but 
I can’t figger how she favors her tiller 


until we’re under headway.”’ 

swinging into a dangerous neighbor- 
hood. Near at hand on the port side 
was a ledge with a spindle, and just 
beyond, in case the drifting steamer 
dodged the ledge, was an anchorage 
where there were a number of small 
schooners and fishing sloops. 

And yet the two blasts by the hand 
of the volunteer had invited the on- 
coming steamer to pass between the Ar- 
butus and the ledge! Cap’n Sproul, 
thinking on that enormity in the whirl 
of his other dizzy thoughts, regregted 
that general haste had given him time 
merely to knock the meddler down. 

When the pilot house was cleared 
and he was at the wheel, he hardly 
knew what to do first. 

“Blast it!” he mourned to Cap’n Flye. 
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“TI ain’t sure he’s got a head of steam 
enough to turn her over. But I’ve got 
to take a chance. We’re ’most onto 
that ledge!” 

He yanked twice on the pull and the 
bell, deep in the bowels of her, clanged 
twice. The two in the pilot house 
waited, holding their breath. Then 
sounded the slow wheeze of exhaust, 
first one cylinder and then the other, 
the groaning unlimbering of the long 
arms of the driving shafts, the quick- 
ening thud and jar and rumble of ma- 
chinery getting into regular motion. 
The big wheel at the stern thrashed its 
paddles and churned up suds. 

Then the cap’n pulled three blasts 
of the whistle, to-signify to the fishing 
steamer that he was going full speed 
astern. 

The little affair up forward had not 
attracted general attention. The alleys 
were narrow and only a small crowd 
had been able to assemble there. That 
violent eruption from the pilot house 
had merely stirred curiosity among the 
outsiders rather than provoked fear 
that things were not as they should be. 
The band kept on playing; the men 
who were crowded aft were tumultu- 
ously gay. 

Cap’n Sproul was grimly intent on 
his business and began to feel relief 
when he was certain that the Arbutus 
was crawling backward. 

“T ain’t sure of her helm as yet,” 
he muttered to Cap’n Flye. “I see she 
steers opposite, steamboat style, all 
right, but I can’t figger how she favors 
her tiller until we’re under headway. 
And I can’t take any chances. There’s 
some tetchy picking between the ends 
of them wharves, that ledge, and the 
anchorage, to say nothing of that fish 
steamer. He must think this is a in- 
sane horsepittle out for an airing and 
that the boss lunatic is at the wheel. I 
hope it ain’t ever found out ’longcoast 
that I skippered this expedition. What’s 
he saying now ?” 
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Puffs of steam showed that the fish 
chap was expressing his emotions by 
way of his whistle, but the busy brass 
band on deck was drowning out all 
other sounds. Cap’n Flye was at his 
window, palm scooped at his ear. 

“Dumblast them gad-fired bellowses 
back there!” raged the first mate, pro 
tem. “I can’t hear his whistle—and 
I’ve lost count of them steam puffs! 
But you can naturally be sure of one 
thing—he’s the maddest cap’n ’twixt 
here and Lubec Narrows. He wants 
to get past!” 

The old steamer, it became manifest, 
was mighty unwieldy when she was 


-trying to crawfish; her stern swung in 


spite of the cap’n’s efforts at the wheel, 
and she lay athwart the ship channel, 
effectually blocking it. The big paddle 
wheel was threatening the end of a 
long wharf. 

Cap’n Sproul gave a single furious 
bell as signal to stop, but it seemed that 
her engine would never quit wheezing. 

“What’s the matter with that cussed 
caterpillar in the engine room?” rasped 
Cap’n Sproul. “I’d have that engine 
stopped before this if I had to trig the 
flywheel with my thumb!” 

The wheezing stopped and he gave 
one bell, signal for “Go ahead slow.” 

Cap’n Flye had his head out of the 
window as far as he could stretch. 

“You’ve got to be spry, cap,” he ad 
vised earnestly. “Not more’n ten feet 
between your paddles and the end of 
that wharf.” 

Cap’n Sproul pulled the jingle bell, 
calling for full speed. 

Nothing happened in the way of 
wheezing of steam or rumble of ma 
chinery. 

“Whe-e-e-e!” It was the whistle of 
the speaking tube in the pilot house, 
and Cap’n Flye attended on it. 

“Haw? What? What’s that you 
say? Condemn that brass band! What 
is it? Centered? Well, get a move 
on!” 
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He turned to the skipper. 

“He says she’s caught on center, sir! 
I reckon he don’t know any more about 
that engine than a bulldog does about 
Bowditch’s Tables.” 

Cap’n Sproul ran to the window on 
his side of the pilot house. He was 
hoping the tug of the tide would over- 
come the steamer’s momentum. but 
slowly, lazily, and clumsily, she shoved 
her paddles against the end of the 
wharf, and a shiver ran through her 
fabric. 

“T don’t know what’s the idea, going 
back like this. Everything is aboard,” 
complained a citizen on deck close to 
the cap’n’s ear. 

“That fish feller is coming on now 
and has given two toots,”’ reported 
Cap'n Flye. “Guess he thinks he can 
pass your bows!” 

But the thrust of the paddles against 
the wharf had given the old Arbutus 
a boost back into the stream, and the 
tide helped. Again she blocked the 
channel. 


“Fish feller-——” 

But the cap’n broke in on his warn- 
ing mate, 

“You holler and tell that fish feller 
to get up speed and hop over us if he 
can’t wait! I’ve got troubles of my 
own right now! I ain’t interested in 


his!” 


By that time Cap’n Sproul’s tried and 


true friend, Chief Hiram Look of the 
\ncients, had managed to crowd his 
way forward. And to show that he 
Was on specially good terms with the 


master of the craft, he playfully tried 
to pull the skipper farther out of the 
window. 
“How’s your conduct, old marline- 
spike?” he inquired jovially. “Hope 
you feel like the queen of the May this 
morning !” 

“Gorram your infernal soul to San- 
cho! Leave your hands off’m me! Get 


out of my range! Stand back away 
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’ 


from this window!” was the cap’n’s 
amazing rejoinder to friendly greeting. 

The brass band had paused momen- 
tarily, in order to grab glasses of beer 
from a tray, but the fife-and-drum 
corps of the Ancients promptly struck 
up to fill the gap. 

“He says she’s off center,” announced 
Cap’n Flye, after he had listened at the 
speaking tube. “Waiting for bells.” 

The cap’n yanked away from Friend 
Look and rushed to the wheel. He 
gave the go-ahead bell and set the wheel 
hard over, hoping to bring her around. 

Hiram Look, eyes blazing, face hard, 
started for the door of the pilot house. 

A citizen held up an arm from which 
the sleeve had been partly ripped. 

“I don’t believe you'll find it very 
sociable in there, Mr. Look! That’s 
what he done to me—and I was only 
passing the compliments of the day to 
him.” ‘ 

But Chief Look did not stay his steps. 
He marched in and stuck a finger up 
under Cap’n Sproul’s nose. 

“When I’m insulted by a friend be- 
fore the face and eyes of the public, 
I propose to- id 

The cap’n left the wheel long enough 
to rush Mr. Look to the door and push 
him out. 

“You step foot in here again,” he 
raved, “or anybody else, and I'll kill 
the critter!” He shook his fists to em- 
brace all who heard and then slammed 
the door. 

He saw that the Arbutus couldn't 
make the turn so as to escape the ledge. 
So he rang for full speed astern. 

Acain the raging fish fellow tooted 


y 


’ 
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hysterically, and the cap’n gave him 
three blasts. Two or three factory en- 
gineers on near-by wharves, stimulated 
by the music and taking the three blasts 
for a parting salute, responded with 
their whistles. 

“Tf there’s any special section of hell 
set apart and fitted up for master 
mariners,” Cap’n Sproul informed 























“‘Leave your hands off'm me! Get out of my range! Stand back away 
from this window!”’ was the cap’n’s amazing 
rejoinder to friendly greeting. 


Cap’n Flye, “this is exactly the pro- 
gram the devil has arranged for it! 
With the tide set as it is, I can’t get 
this damnation old bullybahoo turned 
around in anything less in limit than 
the Injun Ocean! 
Flye! We've got to get a line to the 
wharf.” He talked fast. “I never in- 
tended to leave that wharf, anyway. 
I'll bet a thousand dollars against a 
Bluenose ship biscuit that they haven't 
got any warrant or right from the I*ed- 
eral authorities to load an excursion 
onto this boat! They’ll have me in 
Atlanta prison if I leave that wharf! 
The landlubbers that got up this trip 
think that beer and brass bands a 


There’s no use 
> 
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A side glance 
showed him that the 
wharf was peril- 
ously near, consider- 
ing their momen- 
tum, and he rang to 
stop and go ahead. 
All the time he 
was furiously whirl- 
ing the big steering 
wheel. Once more 
the ledges ahead 
loomed, and he sig- 
naled for reverse. 

“Doesn’t seem to 
be much head nor 
tail to this trip so 
far,” he heard an 
excursionist remark. 

“That's so! <A 
good many men in 
this world get over- 
rated till they’re 
shown up.” 

“Tf I was Clem 
sitters down there, 
I wouldn’t stand for 
so much backing and 
filling. I’d go ahead 
with my engine and 
get somewhere. All 
they’re called on to 
do at this end is 
steer, so far’s my knowledge goes!” 

It became evident that this Mr. Lit- 
ters was still thinking surly thoughts of 
his own. The tube whistle sounded, 
and after Cap’n I'lye had listened, he 
began to gulp as if he had a hot lump 
in his throat. 

“That—that—the byjeeswaxly son of 
a hot rivet down in that engine room 
is presuming to tell us up here that we 
ought to go ahead and tend to busi- 
ness, so that she won’t be catching on 
center again. Shall I go down there 
and belt the wooden head off’m him?” 

“T want to get a line to that wharf 
first. I hate to lay off’m him that long, 
sir, but we’ve got to get hooked to 
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something stationary. I'll have to de- 
pend on you, Cap’n Flye! There ain’t 
another soul on board here to help me! 
Can’t you heave a stern line and get 
somebody on the wharf to catch it?” 

Cap'n Flye obeyed orders without 
question. He ran out and fought his 
way aft. He attracted a lot of atten- 
tion, and men crowded after him to find 
out what this new activity meant. 

“Hey! Catch!’ he bellowed, -after 
he had coiled the heave line attached 
to the stern hawser. 

In a wharf crowd, there are always 
plenty of volunteers, and when Cap’n 
Flye flung his coil many hands were 
stretched to receive it. But before he 
could feed them the big line, a_ half 
dozen brawny excursionists grabbed 
him and yanked him back. 

“What are you trying to do—tie up 
our boat?” demanded the spokesman. 
“Of course I’m going to tie it up!” 
“\We stood for you cuffing good men 
round at the steer end of our boat, but 
we ain’t going to let you tie up the 
other’ end and spoil our day for us. 
Rush him forward where he belongs, 

fellows!” 

While Cap’n Flye was on his lively 


\ there was a tug of war between 





the wharf crowd and the boat enthu- 


ts—and the latter won and recov- 
ered the heave line. Once more the 
butus was free on the ocean wave. 


Ilis conductors tossed Captain Flye 


into the pilot house with as much force 
he had used when he had previously 
tossed them out. He landed on his 
hands and knees and looked up at Cap’n 
Sproul with the ferocity of a mad dog. 
“They have-——” he be gan. 
“Don’t waste your breath—I saw it!” 


napped the skipper. 

He was obliged to call for full speed 
ahead for again the Arbutus had clawed 
] - 1 bl . mx al > tharf 
her stubborn way almost to the wharf. 
In her shuttling to and fro across the 
channel, the clumsy old tub could not 


gain sufficient headway to answer her 
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helm. If the line could have been made 
fast on the wharf, Cap’n Sproul would 
have been able to swing her, so that a 
start down the channel could then be 
undertaken—in case he decided to con- 
tinue the excursion. That his passen- 
gers would not allow him to do even 
that much made his anger fairly frantic. 

Once more the tube whistle! 

Chief Bitters reported through the 
choking Cap’n Flye that the engine- 
room opinion was that it was about time 
to stop fooling around and keep on 
going ahead, now that they were going. 
Men crowded around the pilot-house 
windows and angrily protested against 
any more delay. 

“Go ahead!” they yelled. “Go 
ahead !” 

Cap'n Sproul pulled his cap over his 
eyes and set his teeth. 

“T’m a great hand,’ he informed 
Cap’n Flye, “to respond to a general 
and popular demand.” 

The tide in the harbor was at about 
three-quarters ebb. The ledges which 
were marked with the spindle were well 
out of water, a flat and slippery ex- 
panse covered with slimy seaweed. The 
slope of the ledges—gradual and invit- 
ing—suggested the cap’n’s sudden reso- 
lution. 

“Play your damn’ band!” he growled 
to himself. “Play in a hurry, because 
you ain’t going to have any appetite for 
music in about thirty seconds !” 

4 wild roar of voices from the 
crowded wharves replied to the horri- 
fed yells from the packed steamer. 

Chief Hiram Look smashed in a win- 
dow of the pilot house with his fist. 

“See where you’re going, you lu- 
natic !” 7 

“Do you dare to do it?” gasped 
Cap’n Flye in the ear of Cap’n Sproul. 
“Remember! Human lives!” 

“They ain’t human,” declared the 
raging skipper. “But this is as safe 
as a slide on a cellar door! She’s got 


we 


a flat bottom—and I know them rocks! 
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And up boosted the old Arbutus on 
the flat ledge, the water swooshing out 
from under her prow in wide waves, 
her paddles churning helplessly as she 
came to a halt. Fully half of her was 
pretty well out of water. 

Cap’n Sproul gave Chief Bitters one 
bell and then released the engineer by 
the jingle. 

“IT reckon that’s all, to date,” re- 
marked Cap’n Sproul to his first mate. 
“A short cruise, but a merry one. Hope 
you’re enjoying the day.” 

He pulled out his pipe and lighted 
it, dropped a window of the pilot house, 
leaned on the casing in the sunlight, and 
seemed to be enjoying life with all the 
trimmings. 

For several minutes the minds of the 
men on board the Arbutus were too 
much taken up with their fears and 
their prospects to allow any special at- 
tention to be paid to the man who had 
done the trick. 

The first consensus of opinion, as 
gathered from vocal efforts, was that 
the steamboat was sinking and that all 
on board would be drowned. 
men were having all they could do to 
keep certain other men from jumping 


Certain 


overboard. 
\t last it was borne in upon every- 
body aboard that in order to sink, it 
would be necessary for the 
push that ledge down into the bosom 
of Mother Earth 
to be too well propped. 
turned on Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul, leaning on t! 


Arbutus to 
and the ledge seemed 
Then eyes were 

the window 
casing and admiring the beauties of 
Once in a while, he pointed out 
with his pipestem some special object, 


nature. 


ditecting the gaze of Cap’n Eastup 
Flye. 
Chief Hiram Look stepped forth as 


st 
f unani- 
selected because he was the 
friend of this unaccountable 
man and also because he was displaying 
the most fury. 


spokesman for his ellows, 
mously 


nearest 
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But the cap’n waved his pipestem 
When Hiram began to blaze anathema. 

“The more cuss words you throw 
into the path, the harder it’s going to 
be to climb along to something that’s 
sensible,’ warned the master of the 
Arbutus. “Furthermore, I’m cap’n of 
this craft and don’t stand for any cheap 
talk made by the passengers.” 

“Passengers! We own this boat!” 

“Well, you don’t own much, as she 
stands !” 

“And captain! 
Hiram. 
are! You haven’t been able to navi- 
gate this steamer far enough away but 
what I can nigh spit back to where we 
started from. I say, you’re a e 


A captain!” sneered 
“A smooch of a captain you 





“Do you own stock in this boat?” 
Cap’n Sproul reached down his hand 
and rapped his knuckles on the panels 
under the window. 

"i 40. 

“Then I propose that you get back 
aft and call a meeting of stockholders, 
business of the meeting being to put a 
price on her as she sets.” 

“How are we going to get anywhere 
by doing that?” 

“Because if you can show me that 
there’s enough of you here to represent 
control of stock, I'll buy this boat, hand- 
ing you a check the minute you bring 


in 
me papers.” 

They buzzed among themselves for 
a time, 


‘So this is your trick, is it?’ de- 
manded a stockholder whom the cap’n 
recognized as chairman of the commit- 
tee which had waited on him. “You 
tell us less than a week ago that you 
didn’t believe in trying to navigate our 
river. You said you could drink our 
river, not being very thirsty, either!” 
Cap’n Sproul was finding the presence 
of Cap’n Flye at his elbow so disturb- 
ing that he hitched away from that gen- 
tleman’s nudging elbow. ‘You said 
And now 


you wouldn’t buy any stock. 




















you wreck our steamer so that you can 
buy it in cheap and run it yourself! 
That’s what you call public spirit, is 
it?” 

Cap’n Sproul gazed forth reflectively 
on the flock of little craft which had 
come out to render assistance. 

“T can’t see what he wants of it,” 
declared a satirist. “He wouldn’t know 
how to sail it even if he did own it.” 

“Just listen to me, all of you!” 
shouted the cap’n. “So as to put a 
stopper on the yap of the whole of you, 
now and hereafter, I'll say that when 
you hand me papers showing what you 
paid for this steamer, I’ll hand you my 
check for the price, with five hundred 
dollars bonus—and then I'll bring it 
around onto that river and show you 
I can run it. But it won’t be run 
with a brass band and a kag of beer 
and a firemen’s parade. If any man 
has a hankering to say now that I’m 
a wrecker or a welsher, this is the time 
for him to speak up—and please make 
himself visible to me when he says it.” 

Ne body said it. 

A half hour later Cap’n Sproul 
passed his check and received his bill 
of sale. 

“Now, gents,” he declared, as he but- 
toned his coat, “this steamer will be 
run for business from now on, instead 
of pleasure. There are plenty of boats 
alongside to ferry you off. And take 
your beer with you and kindly omit 

usic by the band.” 

When he and Cap’n Flye were alone 
last, there seemed to be the ice of 
1 bit of reserve between them. 





“You haven’t made a bad bargain of 
it,” ventured Cap’n Flye after a time. 
‘They got her cheap.” 

“Oh, she’s worth what I paid—and 


more.” 
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“T reckon you know this ledge and 
what the tide is here?” 

“She'll come off at high water,” 
stated the cap’n emphatically. “I’m 
going ashore and hire an engineer and 
a crew.” 

“It has been quite a teeterboard busi- 
ness—this here,” suggested Cap’n Flye. 
“T’ll take half the investment off’m your 
hands if you say so, seeing that I sort 
of crowded you into the thing.” 

Cap’n Sproul scowled at his first 
mate. Cap’n Flye grinned. 

“You're just like me—anything to 
back down another master mariner 
when an argument is started. Of 
course you didn’t fool me from the go- 
off about your opinion regarding that 
river.” 

“A man has to stand up for his 
own,” stated Cap’n Sproul. “That is, 
when he’s talking to outsiders.” 

“Shouldn’t have thought much of you 
if you hadn’t. And you felt exactly 
like I felt—told ’em you could drink 
it.” 

They grinned at each other. 

“Still, there’s that cussed railroad to 
fight,” suggested Cap’n Flye. “Are 
you——” 

“Tam! I’m just about mad enough! 
And I’m willing to spend a few thou- 
sand dollars to show that ballyhoo gang 
that I know how to run a steamboat 
when it’s mine.” 

“T ain’t sure but what I'll settle 
ashore myself pretty soon,” confessed 
Cap’n Flye. “I have always run of 
an idea that the life is terrible dead- 
and-alive, but I see there’s consider- 
able to it, after all!” 

“There is!” said Cap’n Sproul. 

Then he proceeded to look over cer- 
tain steamboat property which he had 
recently acquired. 
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By Grace Lea Arny 


A very real story that you will not easily forget. 


LADYS McGUIGGIN was as 
palely pretty as is the leaf blade 
of a lily bulb that has been left 

down cellar through the summer 
months. Her hair, which was quite 
straight, was so blond that it had a 
silvery sheen in the sunlight, and her 
eyes were as blue as a certain brand of 
enamelware dear to brides in bunga- 
lows. The line at the corner of her 
mouth might have been a dimple if it 
had pleased God to call her to another 
state of than that in which she 
lived. 

For Gladys clerked in a small store 
on Dryades Street. It was a store with 
shelves of bolted calico and cambric 
and unbleached cotton sheeting and 
gingham for aprons and for uniforms 
such as little orphans in asylums are 
supposed to wear. There was a long 
glass case that held ribbons and velvets 


life 


of popular shades and a stand of draw- 
ers filled with sewing silks, and a few 
swaying sunbonnets and dressing sacks 
hung from an impromptu clothesline 
near the door. These changed texture 
with the seasons, and the one show 
window flaunted at appropriate times 
holly-covered boxes and an assortment 
of Christmas cards, straw hats, kites, 
valentines, 

“Seems ter me 


and firecrackers. 

I’m forever an’ al- 
ways changin’ them things in the win- 
der. Time sure passes fast,” the woman 
who owned the shop said once to 
Gladys. 

“Yessem,” said Gladys. 

It was not at all what she thought, 
but she was very shy of words and that 
one slipped easily from the tongue and 
entailed no repartee. 

Truth to tell, time passed so very 
slowly with Gladys that she sometimes 
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wondered whether it passed at all. Her 
days were uneventful. She came to 
work every morning at seven o’clock 
and stayed until six every evening— 
nine on Saturdays. And when she 
wasn’t at work, she lived with her 
mother in a musty little house on South 
Claiborne Avenue. 

South Claiborne Avenue is very 
broad, as every avenue should be, but 
down the center of it stretches a canal 
which, for half its length, is what the 
name implies—a waterway, but a black 
waterway, distinguished 
the other half is 


and slimy 
chiefly by its odors: 
a dumping ground for the city’s trash 
—old branches of trees, old straw, old 
bathtubs, old palm branches, old 
brooms. 

Gladys and Mrs. MeGuiggin lived in 
the half that faced the waterway. 
Across the avenue from them, the 
dusty, smutty buildings of a factory 
intercepted the horizon. Their next- 
door neighbors on one hand were called 
by Mrs. MeGuiggin “thim dirty da- 
goes,” and on the other, “the coons.” 

But when Gladys offered feeble pro- 
test against their surroundings, her 
mother met her with scorn. 

“An’ where, will ye tell me, would I 

gettin? the money fer more rent 
Ye'd like t’ be 


i by the park, no doubt—in an ilegant 


I’m payin’ now? 


house—or on one o’ the other avenoos, 
flower bushes growin’ down the 


rt 


Idle o’ the streetr Yer pa had them 


e idees by the time he come home 
Saterd’y night!” 
well Gladys knew the story of 
her father’s failing. She had not lived 
enteen years of her life without 
earing it—and its climax. Pete Mce- 
iggin had departed this life one night 
1 a blaze of the same brand of glory 
prescribed for Christmas puddings. 
“Aw, ma!” was all that Gladys said, 
the very blue eyes filled with tears, 
d the chin that might have been pret- 
tily rounded if it had not been so thin 


quivered. She went out to sit on the 
steps that led precipitously from the 
door to the sidewalk, and to watch a 
fifteen-minute car bob past, but when 
“the coons” came out upon their steps 
and evinced a loud-mouthed sociability, 
she went into the house again—and so 
to bed. 

A good girl was Gladys, voicing no 
rebellion against her mother’s rule. But 
youth is youth and takes scant heed of 
mothers. When the little window of 
the shop on Dryades Street was gay 
with masks and bells and the purple- 
green-and-gold insignia of Rex, Gladys 
went one night, with another girl, to 
stand on St. Charles Avenue and watch 
a carnival parade. And when a young 
man standing next her jogged her el- 
bow and then apologized, Gladys looked 
up at him and smiled. He had the 
nicest eyes. 

A fat woman stepped in front of her 
and threatened her vision of the parade 
when it should come. He touched his 
brown felt hat and jogged her elbow 
again—intentionally this time. 

“Step over this way an’ you kin see 
better,” he invited. 

“Ain’t I in your way?” she asked. 

“T see right over your head. Don’t 
let them kids push in front o’ you like 
that!” 

The girl with Gladys leaned forward 
to peer at the young man and giggled. 
Whereat Gladys was overcome with 
shyness. 

The parade came then, and _ the 
torches threw rose and silver lights 
over the upturned faces of the crowd. 
Gladys put one hand against the trunk 
of a convenient palm tree and stood tip- 
toe, bending her head now this way and 
now that to watch the love scenes from 
the classics pass. Romeo and Juliet, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Dante and Be- 
atrice drifted by, gorgeously, impos- 
sibly beautiful, like pages from a book 
of dreams. But the same light that 
illumined them threw a flush upon the 
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cheeks of Gladys McGuiggin and gave 
a sparkle to her eyes; it showed her 
hair like flax beneath her shabby black 
fur hat. Because there was a band in 
front of every other float and the music 
set her pulses throbbing, her lips were 
parted in a smile. 

Withal, she was conscious when the 
young man’s shoulder brushed against 
her own, and she made great show of 
talking to the other girl—and laughing. 

Gladys said nothing of that young 
man to her mother. But she remem- 
bered him in detail—his eyes, his 
height, the tones of his voice, the color 
of his tie. And when he passed the 
shop on Dryades Street within the next 
two weeks, her heart shot up with an 
elevator feeling to her throat and 
dropped as sickeningly down again, be- 
cause he had not seen her. 

She strayed more frequently to the 
shop door after that, yet told herself 
she was surprised when he passed an- 
other time. He saw her then, steered 
an uncertain course to the corner, and 
came back. He looked at Gladys 
doubtfully a moment, and Gladys 
looked ostentatiously both up and down 
thé street. The young man came nearer 
and fingered a piece of oilcloth that 
hung from a rack in the doorway of 
the shop. 

“Nice little piece o’ goods,” he said, 
with a sidewise glance and a challeng- 
ing smile that seemed somehow to sug- 
gest that it was Gladys to whom he 
paid this tribute and not the piece of 
oilcloth. 

Gladys swayed slightly in the shel- 
The woman who 
owned the shop was busy in the rear. 


ter of the doorway. 


“Nice little shop,” the young man 
said, extending his patronage. “You 
live here?” 

He persisted in his advances, and 
Gladys, swept on a tide she knew not 
of, smiled at him shyly. Her blue eyes, 
seeing no farther than the end of her 
nose into the affairs of the world, were 
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the very best mirrors for love’s young 
dream. The young man learned her 
name and where she lived, and told her 
that he was Johnny Donovan and 
worked in a laundry “back o’ town.” 
He tried to make a date with her for 
the following Sunday night, but a 
vision of Mrs. McGuiggin forestalled 
him there. 

That evening, as she mounted the 
steps of the cottage on South Claiborne 
Avenue, Gladys took note of that phe- 
nomenon—the sunset. It was evidenced 
by a wash of rose color that outlined 
the factory buildings and faded gradu- 
ally into the blue of the upper heavens, 
wherein a slice of silver moon and its 
attendant stars were 
lieve it or not, as you like, but it was 
the first time in her seventeen years 
that Gladys McGuiggin had ever really 
seen a sunset. 

She saw them rather frequently after 
that. On an average of twice a week 
the young man “happened” by the 
store, and the brightest sunsets were 
with his visits. 

seemed to Gladys that the 
from the factory chimneys, 
strewn black against those sunsets, had 
a beauty of its own, and the goats nib- 
bling the grass along the edges of the 


anchored.  Be- 


strangely coincident 
It even 


smoke 


canal were not the objectionable beasts 
they had once been. 

By the end of a month, Mrs. Me- 
Guiggin something different 
in her daughter's attitude toward life. 

“What’s 
“Fur the whole uv er month, ye’ve been 


sensed a 


come t’ ye?” she asked. 


moonin’ round——” 

“Aw, ma!” protested Gladys, but she 
turned aside her head. Her heart was 
beating very fast, because she had a 
request to make that might have passed 
unnoticed hitherto, but that, in the wake 
of her mother’s question, would betray 
her surely. 

“D’ye think I’ve no eyes at all in 
me head?” her mother persisted. “Out 
wid it! What’s troublin’ ye?” 















yes 
AY SH 





“?Tain’t anythin’,” murmured 
Gladys, but the fatal question slipped 
from her tongue before she could re- 
Speech was so frequently a 
treacherous thing with Gladys. “Could 
I—would it be all right, ma, if I was 
ter have some—some—comp’ny some 


strain it. 


The existing alphabet is inadequate 
to express the 
ide. It began low down in her throat. 


answer Mrs. MeGuiggan 


not a growl, or a hiss, or a rum- 
ble, yet it partook somewhat of the 


é : 
these, and it ex- 


€ OL each O12 
miinite variety of emotions 


hief among them triumph, 


“So-o-o! It’s that, is it?’ she said. 
* will ye be tellin’? me the young 


divil’s name—an’ who he is—an’ how 
come ter know him?” 

Had Gladys been another girl, more 
experienced in such matters, perhaps 


she might have answered the questions 
in a way to soothe her mother’s sus- 
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‘*Nice little piece 0’ goods,’’ he said, with a 


sidewise glance and a challenging smile. 


picions, but as Mrs. McGuiggin drew 
forth the history of the meeting with 
Johnny Donovan and his subsequent at- 
tentions, her wrath became a fearful 
thing. 

“Speakin’ t? ye on the street corner 
—hangin’ round the store—walkin’ wid 
ye on the way home—— Ar-r-r! Ye 
knew well enough what I’d be sayin’ 
t? ye! <An’ ye smilin’ back at him! 
lave ye no sense at all in yer tow 
head? Are ye wantin’ ter pick up wid 
that comes along an’ takes 
notice o’ ye 2? There’s but one fate fer 
such as ye! Must I be tellin’ ye what 
it is?” 

Gladys quivered before the storm. 


E 
the first one 


Tears gathered in her eyes and ran 

4: 1 . 1 4 ’ = . - m 
a ticklish course down the side of her 
nose, and conscious guilt gathered in 
her heart and ran a ticklish course 
through all her veins. Yet she doubted 
whether what her mother said was 
true. Life had been very sweet to 
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Gladys McGuiggin since the lovers 
from the classics had passed along the 
avenue, 

Mrs. McGuiggin made short work of 
the matter to her own entire satisfac- 
tion then and there. She forbade 
Gladys the joy of Johnny Donovan’s 
acquaintance. 

“T’ll not have it!” she shrilled. “Ye 
hear t’ that, now!” and she thought the 
matter settled once and for all. 

But she had only set rebellion stirring 
in Gladys’ gentle breast. When Johnny 
Donovan passed the store the next aft- 
ernoon, he found her durnb in the first 
five minutes, defiantly responsive after- 
ward. It needed only that to set the 
fuse of his ardor sputtering. 

Could Mrs. McGuiggin have seen the 
encircling curve of his shoulders as he 
tucked her daughter’s arm within his 
own in walking with her down the 
street, or the fascinated coyness of that 
daughter’s glance as she looked up into 
his eyes, she would not have gone so 
complacently about her work. But Mrs. 
McGuiggin was, for nine hours of the 
day, an automaton—a scrub woman, 
hands and 
over bare boards within the confines of 
four walls, the acrid smell of hot soap- 
suds and lye befuddling her brain, the 
swish of the scrubbing brush forever in 
her ears. When the six-o’clock whis- 
tles shrilled forth and she came back 
to thought of Gladys, she told herself 
that the girl would never dare. That 
thought is mother madness of a fre- 
quent sort. 

But under the force of another sort 
of madness, Gladys dared. She met 
Johnny Donovan whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered itself and circumstances 
shielded her from her mother’s knowl- 
edge. She learned to wear an exagger- 
ated meekness when at home and to 
avoid her mother’s eye. And all the 
while the sunsets were growing rosier, 
the grass acquiring a greener tinge, the 
moon a softer radiance. 


moving forever on knees 
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In a secondhand-furniture shop that 
she passed, morning and evening, there 
was a parlor set—a sofa and two 
chairs, upholstered in bright yellow rep 
—that seemed to her the acme of all 
things desirable and elegant. She 
wanted to know what Johnny thought 
of it, and before very long she knew. 

It was one of the evenings when he 
had come by the shop to walk part of 
the way home with her. 

“Say, what’s the use in taggin’ round 
this way?” he asked her suddenly. 
“Let’s you an’ me get hitched. Y’ know 
what I mean?” 

They were crossing a street when he 
said it, and the asphalt wavered beneath 
her feet. Johnny pulled her from the 
path of an appgoaching automobile, and 
after they had reached the sidewalk, 
he kept his hand upon her arm. 

“How about it, kid? Sound good to 
you?” 

“T—oh—uh-huh!” said Gladys  bra- 
zenly. 

They were within a few steps of the 
furniture shop. The delectable parlor 
set was in the window. As if in an- 
swer to that thought of hers, he slack- 
ened pace before it. 
said Johnny Donovan. 
“T wonder would they sell that set on 
time ?” 

Gladys’ heart sang as blithely as the 
street organ on the corner. The fact 
that she and Johnny Donovan felt the 
same in regard to that set of furniture 
thrilled her unspeakably. She forgot, 
in that instant, her mother’s warnings, 
forgot her wrath, forgot the world, as 
Juliet or Cleopatra or Beatrice might 
have forgotten ia 

‘Aw, Johnny—ain’t it grand?” she 
said. 

Such conversations have a certain 
ending. It entails ways and means, and 
ways and means, to such as Gladys Mc- 
Guiggin and Johnny Donovan, embrace 
merely the consideration of the price 
of a license and ferry fare. 


“Some class!” 
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“As fer your ma said Johnny 
Donovan, and Gladys, coming suddenly 
back to earth, stumbled over an uneven 
brick in the sidewalk. 

“Ma’ll be—awful—mad !” she gasped. 

“What’s the diff?’ said Johnny, 
squaring his shoulders in true protector 
style. “You should worry what your 
ma’ll say, s’long’s you’re married t’ me. 
We'll go across the river ter-morrer at 
twelve o’clock, an’ the judge’ll do it in 
no time at all. Then I’ll come to the 
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kitchen shelf, where her mother would 
find it when she set the supper table. 
Across the pink page the words crawled 
with the careful precision of a copy- 

book : ' 


Dear Ma: I can’t help it and when you 
get this it will be too late to stop us. I love 
him so much. Please furgive him. I love 
you too but this is difrunt. He ses he can’t 
live without me and I know I can’t live with- 
out him. Furgive us both. 

Your Dutiful Daughter 
GLapys. 


‘*So-o-0! It’s that, is it? An’ will ye be tellin’ me the young divil’s name—an’ who 
he is—an’ how ye come ter know him?” 


store for you when I knock off. I guess 
the old lady can’t do nothin’ to you with 
me along!” 

This assurance of Johnny’s was 
sweet music to Gladys. She gloried in 
it, even while a wee, small voice whis- 
pered that Johnny did not know her 
mother. 

The next morning Gladys slipped a 
little pink note, reminiscent of vanilla, 
which is sometimes known as_helio- 
trope, into a conspicuous place on the 
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That was the note. When she had 
put it in its place, Gladys went out with 
her heart in her throat, her hands quite 
cold, and a large bow of pink ribbon 
showing through the coarse insertion 
that went up and down and round and 
about the front of her white shirt waist. 

Mrs. McGuiggin was in no melting 
mood that morning. 

“An’ will ye tell me,” she called after 
her, “who gave ye leave t’ dress yerself 
in yer best clothes? D’ye think I’ve 
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nothin’ t’ do but wash an’ iron thim 
white skirts an’ waists? If ‘twas not 
so late, ye’d be takin’ thim off straight- 
way 

Knowing discretion for the 
part of valor, Gladys fled. 
were cold throughout 
spite the June day. watched the 
doorway of the shop, when she wasn’t 
watching the clock, possessed by the 
fear that her mother would 
snatch her home. 

Twelve brought 
Johnny Donovan, in his best blue serge 
suit. The coldness spread from Gladys’ 
hands to her lips, but she pinned on 
her hat and went with him. Johnny 
had brought her a little bunch of red 
roses—short-stemmed, fragrant buds 
bound very tightly together with black 
thread and ringed round with sword 
ferns. This she pinned upon the left 
shoulder of her shirt waist, and they 
sought Canal Street and the ferry. 
Johnny bought peanuts, and they stood 
by the rail and munched them, letting 
the shells blow back across the deck or 


better 
Her hands 
the morning, de- 
She 


come to 


o'clock, however, 


into the river—where they would. 

Once an abandoned newspaper with 
Extra!” written large across it flut- 
tered to their feet. Under the “Extra!” 
in letters tragically tall and black, a 
pitiful story was blazoned to the world: 
“Suicide Pact. Dueling Oaks Scene of 
Another Tragedy. Girl 
Take Life in City Park.” 

Gladys and Johnny read the words 
idly, ate their peanuts, and looked into 
each other’s and smiled. They 
had not even curiosity just then for 
the description of that other girl, or 
they might have that she, like 
Gladys, had been just seventeen—and 
pretty in a pale, blond way. They had 


and Lover 


eyes 


read 


i 
found her—those boys playing Indians 


among the hedges- dressed in just such 
a skirt and shirt waist as Gladys wore; 
her wide straw hat was much the same. 
The paper published this, but thought 


of tragedy brushed Johnny and Gladys 
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more lightly then than the breeze that 
swirled the empty peanut shells across 
the deck into the river. 

It was a simple matter, after all, this 
marriage. There was no reason that 
Johnny could see why it should make a 
man’s mouth so dry or create a mis- 
erable, empty feeling in the region of 
his chest. Once on the street again, 
away from the smiling judge and the 
fatally glib-tongued witnesses, Gladys 
found voice, under the impetus of the 
realization that the thing was done. 

“Aw, Johnny,” Gladys cried, 
gonner be just wild!” 

There was a tearful quiver in her 
voice that sent Johnny’s arm around 
her. Such sights are frequently seen 
upon the streets of Gretna. 

“We'll get round her, kid,” he said 

But fear is a contagious thing, and 
Johnny Donovan had a sudden vision 
of his mother-in-law that did her jus- 
tice on her darkest days. 

Gladys clung to his hand quite shame- 
lessly after that. They sat by the rail 
in the stern of the boat and watched the 
serpent of foam that followed in their 
wake, or looked toward the crescent of 


“she’s 


the city’s bank with unseeing eyes. In 
those fleeting moments, when she gath- 
ered courage, Gladys gazed upon 
Johnny Donovan adoringly. Other 
times, she turned the ring upon her 
finger. 

It was one of the thorns in the rosy 
path of romance that Johnny had to 
take her back to the shop on Dryades 
Street and hurry to his own half day’s 
work at the laundry. He wanted to 
hold his job. Fifteen minutes after 
six found him waiting for her as she 
left the shop, and together they turned 
their steps South Claiborne 
Avenue. 

But they loitered by the way. The 
street lights shed a marvelous radiance 
through that summer dusk and dazzled 
Gladys’ wide, wistful eyes. Johnny had 
drawn her arm linkwise within the 


toward 
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crook of his and this hinders progress, 
as all the lovers from the classics know. 
Also, the thought of the pending in- 
terview with Mrs. McGuiggin was not 
one to hasten loitering feet. 

They came at last to the little cottage 
on South Claiborne Avenue and found 
it dark. 

“We couldn’t see the kitchen light 
from out here, anyways,” said Gladys. 

“Suppose I knock,” said Johnny. It 
was a ruse that gained another second’s 
time. 

“I better stand in front,” said Gladys. 
“There might be somethin’ I could say 

” Her words trailed off before the 
certainty that there wouldn’t be any- 
thing that any one could say to ap- 
pease her mother’s wrath. 

Johnny knocked once—and again. 
The sound echoed unpleasantly through 
the silent little house and one of the 
neighbors came to her door and peered 
out at them. 

Nervously Gladys put her hand upon 
the doorknob. 

“Maybe she’s got the doors shut 
She didn’t hear—— I’m goin’ in,” she 
whispered. 

The door opened to her slowly, hesi- 
tatingly; then, by some trick of slip- 
ping fingers, was flung wide, and in they 
went—to a front room where the walls 
were blurs of shadow and the cheap 
matting on the floor gave off the mustv 
odor of damp straw. 

“Maybe she’s at the supper table,” 
Gladys said. 

Because she knew the path between 
the wicker rocking-chair, the center 
table, and the doors, she led the way, 
stepping nervously and lightly. John- 
ny’s shoes had rubber soles, so they 
went noiselessly through the two front 
rooms and halted in the kitchen door- 
way. 


Mrs. McGuiggin was at the supper 
table, as Gladys had thought she might 
be. However, she wasn’t eating sup- 


per. The table was laid for two—her- 
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self and Gladys—but the heavy stone- 
ware plates and cups, the pewter forks 
and spoons, were undisturbed. There 
was a lamp in the center of the turkey- 
red cloth, and the flame had mounted 
to a smoky point that was fast blacken- 
ing the chimney. A long, whisKered 
roach was advancing upon the plate 
that held the bread. 

If Mrs. McGuiggin had thrown the 
lamp at the roach and so settled both, 
one might not have been surprised. She 
was a woman of resources and quick 
action. The amazing thing—the thing 
that held Gladys like a statue in the 
doorway—was that Mrs. McGuiggin 
sat there staring at the chimney and 
the roach, apparently seeing neither. 
Mosquitoes buzzed in the heavy air; the 
kitchen clock ticked busily on the shelf ; 
but Mrs. McGuiggin’s attitude, the aw- 
ful silence, were so unlike anything they 
had expected that Gladys and Johnny 
were seized with numbing fear. They 
were as motionless as she in those first 
few minutes. Something had happened 
to Mrs. McGuiggin. Perhaps she’d had 
a stroke 

“Ma!” gasped Gladys. 

The word came from a dry throat 
and lost itself in a little gasp—a very 
mockery of sound, the utterance of 
which only woke question of its being. 
Mrs. MeGuiggin may have thought she 
heard it. She turned her head and saw 
Gladys peering in at ,her, white and 
slender. <A glint of light from some 
stray gleam struck palely across the 
girl’s face, showing it wide-eyed and 
vacant in her fear. Her limp white 
skirt and shirt waist clothed her like a 
ghost. 

“Mother Mary!” said Mrs. McGuig- 
gin, and crossed herself with clumsy 
fingers. “’Tis herself come back!” 
She mumbled her words as if her lips 
were very dry, but her speech quick- 
ened to a steady flow. “A crool fate!” 
she whispered. “An’ ye were over- 
young. Yer mither warned ye these 
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months gone by—puir little fool! Ye’d 
say it was yer mother’s lashin’ tongue 
as drive ye to it. I should have knowed. 
An’ the young divil led ye off ‘i 

Her harsh voice wandered on in ram- 
bling sentenees that had no meaning to 
Gladys; but in the outer darkness of 
the other room, Johnny Donovan took 
a hurried step forward, as if to shield 
the girl. 

“Aw, gee!”’ he breathed. 

He had no doubt but that Mrs. .Mc- 
Guiggin was either “loony” or drunk. 
As he meditated the need of consigning 
her to a madhouse, he reached for 
Gladys’ hand, but Gladys had darted 
forward to her mother‘s side, had flung 
herself down on the floor,and thrown 
her arms around the clumsy, huddled 
figure in the chair. The words of the 
judge in Gretna were light things com- 
pared with those in which she must 
tell her mother now—— 

“Don’t me like that, ma— 
don’t!” she wept. ‘An’ what’s the mat- 
ter, ma? Don’t cry! We couldn’t stand 
it any longer, so we went across the 
river at twelve o'clock. Honest t’? Gawd 
I couldn’t help it, ma, I love him so! 
And I left you a note, so’s you wouldn’t 
be scared if I didn’t get home,on time 
to-night Ain’t ye goin’ t’ speak 
t? us, ma?” 

She pulled at her mother’s shoulders, 
tried to turn her head, and the brim 
of the hat she scratched 
across her mother’s face. That roused 
her. If ghosts wear hats—and Mrs. 
McGuiggin seemed to think that Gladys 
was a ghost—they leave no mark on 
human flesh. Also, Johnny had fol- 
lowed Gladys through the door, and two 
ghosts are more incredible than one. 

Mrs. McGuiggin came to her right 
mind, though a trifle dazed. Her hands 
went straying over the girl’s face and 





look at 





straw wore 
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hair, clutching the hands that clufched 
her own; her eyes sought the space 
upon the floor where a newspaper 
sprawled, its sheets scattered as if they 
had fallen from a nerveless hold. There 
was a crumpled sheet of pink paper 
there, too. 

““Ye’re—not—dead?’” she said. “I 
had made sure ‘twas ye—from what 


the paper said—an’ what ye wrote 
about not livin—— There’s many 
meets that fate. An’ ye didn’t come 





home when ye should ha’ come The 
girl was like ye, from what the paper 
said - 

“Aw, ma!” cried Gladys, amazed to 
think that any one could have judged 
that tragedy her own. The radiance 
that had clothed her earlier in the day 
flashed back. She even laughed at 
thought of her mother’s foolish fright 
and the relief that surely must bring 
them her blessing now. “I thought ye’d 
understand from what I said. I guess 
it wasn’t us what killed ourselves! 
Why, we’’—she reached her climax in 
a trembling voice—“‘why we been mar- 
ried, ma!” 

Mrs. MeGuiggin held her daughter 
close. She breathed hoarsely, as one 
whose emotion has been spent, but over 
Gladys’ bowed head she looked at 
Johnny Donovan with a waking light 
in her eye that was like a threatening 
spark among the ashes. She’d not scold 
her girl who had come back to her from 
the dead, but the man might under- 


stand—— 





Her blessing came in most astound 
ing form. 

“Married, is it?’ Mrs. 
“Ar-r-r! Puir girl—puir girl, 
veryoung! Tis fate— 


McGuiggin 
said. 


ye’re ( a crool 


fer one so young!” 
Johnny and Gladys thought that her 


wits were wandering still. 
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When Miss Birdie’s world came tumbling about her a most unex- 
pected thing happened, “Just suppose everything had gone on 


being all right!” she breathed. 


NE of the many things that made 
Miss Birdie’s store unlike other 
stores was her custom of presid- 

ing over it in a neat morning dress con- 
sisting of a black skirt and a turkey- 
red kimono with a handsome flowered 
border and flowing sleeves. Red had 
always been becoming to Miss Birdie, 
and at forty-two she was still capable 
of looking decidedly well in that color ; 
particularly when her fine dark eyes 
were kindled with interest, as they 
were apt to be in conversation with 
visitors to the store liberal-minded 
enough to relegate to the background 
mere questions of business. 

It was Miss Birdie’s ambition to 
make the small store, which opened 
from the end of her garden conven- 
iently upon the junction of two roads, 
a truly homelike place. And none who 
entered its modest precincts lacked a 
welcome —except, perhaps, the incon- 
siderate purchaser of some indispen- 
sable article of stock. Miss Birdie, 
upon such occasions, had been known 
to be sharp. The most rudimentary 
notion of politeness, it did seem to Miss 
Birdie, should teach a person not to 
take the last of anything; particularly 
when replenishment was notoriously in- 
convenient. 

Cloverville was four miles off, and 
she had no conveyance, nor had the 
Cloverville merchants any for purposes 
of delivery, Her habitual method of 


“Wouldn’t it have been awful ?’’ 


procuring supplies was to watch on the 
porch of the store till somebody came 
by on his way to Cloverville, and to 
shriek after him a request to bring her 
a gallon of kerosene, a pound or two 
of candles, a bushel of meal, a bolt of 
apron gingham, or whatsoever else she 
might require, and charge it to her ac- 
count at Blacker’s. It was necessary 
to shriek, because everybody was apt to 
get into a tremendous hurry just along 
there and pass at a tearing gallop. It 
was a custom which Miss Birdie de- 
plored the more because she considered 
it dangerously reckless. Miss Birdie’s 
tongue, under provocation, had been 
known to be sharp, but a purer interest 
in one’s fellow creatures never abode in 
any heart. 

It was not the sordid pence of her 
customers that she craved—most pur- 
chases, in fact, were charged, and the 
transaction recorded solely in the cus- 
tomer’s memory—but a nobler com- 
merce of intelligence. It was not so 
much what people wanted—and, as a 
general rule, found she was “out of” 
—as why they wanted it. Tales of ab- 
sorbing human interest had been known 
to develop from the attempted purchase 
of atin cup. Miss Birdie did not keep 
tin cups; only highly fancy glass ones, 
which, fortunately, nobody wanted— 
they looked so nice on the shelves, with 
the pitchers to match. Miss Birdie, in 
truth, was averse to the disturbance of 
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It was necessary to shriek, because everybody was apt to get into a tremendous hurry just 
along there and pass at a tearing gallop. 


her stock, and made small secret of the 
fact. At the same time, she was very 
obliging. If a person really needed 
anything that she happened to have, he 
or she was welcome to it, provided the 
circumstances fully explained, 
with a little miscellaneous news thrown 


in. 


were 


Agreeably enough, the store had been 
conducted upon these principles for a 
good many years; since Miss 
Birdie had settled definitely down to a 
life of single blessedness, which hap- 
pened to be about the time that Lemuel 
Peters had married. “Happened,” I 
say. That it was more than 
Lemuel Peters himself 
not have dared to suspect. 


ever 


coinci- 
dence would 

How things do come back to a per- 
son on a fine, springlike morning! 
Dust cloth in hand, Miss Birdie looked 
out at the blossoming fruit trees over 
her neighbors’, the Carpenters’, across 
the road, and remembered a certain 
spring Sunday when Lemuel Peters had 


walked from church with her and said 
But what foolishness! If he 
had really meant anything, he wouldn’t 
have been scared off so easily by a little 
ladylike discouragement. 


“T never was one to jump down the 
throat of any man born!” Miss Birdie 
said proudly. 

Just then the telephone bell rang— 
“One, two, three, four, five.” That call 
was not hers, but she might as well find 
out what it Mechanically, 
she applied the receiver to her ear, 
simultaneous indicating that a 
large proportion of the population of 
the county were exercising the same 
well-understood privilege. 

You “might have knocked her down 
with a feather.” She “couldn’t believe 
her own ears.” times in 
the next lays was she to go over 
her own 
tions Mr. 
dead! In the chorus of question and 
exclamation that broke in from every 


was about. 


clicks 


How many 


few « 
sensations in 


cozy CC mversa- 


with customers! Blacker— 
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side, she took the leading part, and 
drew out no little of thrilling detail for 
the benefit of the listening community, 
as well as her own. 

She was conscious of exhibiting a 
fine presence of mind in the face of 
shock. She was shocked, profoundly. 
Sudden death is always shocking. And 
then the fact that for so many years she 
had been buying from Mr. Blacker, 
through the medium of the passing pub- 
lic, brought home to her with especial 
force the news of his decease. When 
one has been on easy and comfortable 
business terms with a fellow creature 
for more than a half score of years, 
the tie becomes almost a tender one. 
That he had made Miss Birdie an offer 
of his hand in the interval between his 
second and third marriages was com- 
paratively little. Miss Birdie, be it said 
in passing, did not think much of wid- 
owers, on account of the ease with 
which they were prone to “turn out.” 
Though Lemuel Peters, it must be con- 
fessed, had not shown the customary 
haste to marry again; probably because 
his luck in his first venture had been 
none too good. He had been a widower 
six years—since before he got to be 
sheriff. 

Miss Birdie, I say, was shocked. Du- 
tifully she carried the news to her aged 
mother. Old Mrs. was also 
shocked. They could talk of nothing 
else at their noonday dinner. But the 


os 
ee 
Biggs 


two dined together very comfortably, 
enjoying the first poached eggs and tur- 
nip salad of the season, products, both, 
of their own little triangular place. 


Afterward Miss Birdie discussed the 
occurrence at length from the store 
porch with Mrs. Carpenter, the one 
neighbor who lived within shrieking 
distance, and who chanced to be visible, 
attending to her chickens. Then there 
were a few customers—or would-be 
customers—to talk things over with. 
And altogether, before the day was 
ended, one would have thought that 
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every possible aspect of the case had 
been touched on. 

The next day she closed her store, in 
token of respect, and went to the fu- 
neral, her neighbors, the Carpenters, 
kindly giving her a seat in their spring 
wagon, and her mother, in return, un- 
dertaking to keep an eye upon the two 
small Carpenters. 

A woman so right feeling as Miss 
Birdie could not possibly be said, under 
any circumstances, to enjoy a funeral 
—and certainly not the funeral of one 
who might well have been called a 
friend. But she did come back dis- 
tinctly refreshed, and full of interest- 
ing items for her mother; albeit the lat- 
ter was not immediately in the mood to 
listen. She herself had things to tell; 
things that made Wimbush squirm in 
his little blue overalls and grin sheep- 
ishly. Wellington—a square, tow- 
headed little chunk in a checked apron 
—said nothing, and apparently thought 
nothing. 

“Dimme some tandy,” said Wimbush, 
effecting a tactful diversion. 

“Tanny,” said Wellington. 

“They’ve had enough candy to kill 
’em,” said old Mrs. Biggs. ‘There 
wa’n’t any doing anything -with ’em.” 

“Run along home now,” said Miss 
Birdie, “and J]’ll give you some candy 
to-morrow.” 

“T wan’ some tandy now,” said Wim- 
bush. 

“Tanny now,” said Wellington. 

Miss Birdie glanced through 
clean small-paned windows. 

“Who’s this coming down the road?” 
she exclaimed dramatically. “If it ain’t 
Mr. Peters! And if there are any bad 
boys around e 

But there were no bad boys around. 
Mr. Peters—if it had been the worthy 
sheriff, indeed—would merely have 
seen ‘a pair of. diminutive blue overalls 
in swift retreat across the right-hand 
road, laboriously followed by a chubby 
form in a tight checked apron. It was 


her 
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a sight, by the way, that would have 
given him no little pain, had he been 
aware of its true inwardness, his posi- 
tion as ex-officio bugbear to the tender 
youth of the county being by no means 
to his liking. 

Then Miss Birdie took off her hat— 
one not unskillfully trimmed by herself 
—made some tea, and settled down, 
with the steaming cup in her hand, for 
a good talk about everybody and every- 
thing connected with the funeral. 

“T didn’t exactly like the looks of 
his brother,” she said. ‘‘He favors Mr. 
Blacker, and yet he don’t favor him. 
He’s got a kind of hard look that Mr. 
Blacker didn’t have. They say every- 
thing goes to him and his family. And 
they don’t need it, either, from what I 
can hear. They’ve got more than they 
know what to do with now.” 

“That’s the way you find it!” said 
old Mrs. Biggs, with comfortable pes- 
simism, 

It felt so much like Sunday that it 
was Tight funny, as Miss Birdie said, 
to see old Mr. Gates, the postman, jog 
ging down the road in his sagging 
buggy. She went out to see if there 
was anything for her, though there 
hardly ever was. Politely she discussed 
the funeral with him. It was not his 
fault if he had not for her even so much 
as a seed catalogue. And she had really 
expected nothing. 

It was always easy to see from Mr. 
Gates’ air when he was bringing her 
something; he slouched over his reins 
with such a sublime pretense of hay 
ing nothing, in order to increase the 
surprise. And so it was that Miss 
Birdie, standing on the store porch one 
afternoon, about a week after the fu- 
neral, had several minutes of thrilling 


suspense while the buggy was. still 
crawling down the rutty red-clay road. 


her, she felt 


What, she won- 


He had something for 
reasonably certain. 
dered. 

Faintly 


against the far horizon 
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showed cloudlike mountains. In the 
middle distance were sunny swells of 
land with toylike cattle grazing. The 
somber roadside growths of spruce and 
pine showed tips of tender green. A 
peach tree, all aflame with bloom, thrust 
itself up from the little waste corner at 
the porch’s side. Somewhere. near by 
a catbird was singing with ravishing 
sweetness, now and again marring its 
own melody with shrill mock alarms of 
“Sna-a-a-ake! Sna-a-a-ake!” 

“Ain’t it a lovely day?” she called 
out to old Mr. Gates, with even more 
than her usual affability. 

With a fine carelessness, she took 
from him what looked like an adver- 
tising circular. Miss Birdie liked to 
receive advertising circulars. It gave 
her a feeling of importance in the busi- 
ness world. But their intrinsic interest 
was not usually such that their perusal 
might not be postponed. So she stood 
and talked a while with the venerable 
postman, as the unwritten laws of hos- 
pitality enjoined, with polite negligence 
of the yellow envelope she held in her 
hand. 

“Well, I reckon I better be getting 
on,” he said at last, with ceremonious 
reluctance, waking up his dozing horse 
with a flap of the reins. 

And then, and not till then, did she 
examine her missive, holding it at arm’s 
length. Miss Birdie was rather proud 
of the fact that she did not 
glasses. 

Positively, at first, she could not com- 
prehend it. A suspicion. that she might 
need glasses, after all, dawned dimly 
somewhere in the j 
her mind. 


weal 


outlying regions of 

A hundred and twenty-nine 
dollars and thirty-seven cents! <A curt 
demand for a hundred and twenty-nine 
dollars and thirty-seven cents, due from 
her to the estate of the late W. S 
Blacke r! 
If it had been a thousand and 
-nine dollars and thirty-seven cents, 


she could hardly have been more as- 


twen- 








tonished at the bal- 
ance against her, or 
lore impotent te 
meet it. 
During the sleep- 
night, while her 
mother 
ntly beside her, a 


snored 


r¢ 
lan gradually 
evolved itself from 
haos of her 
:ind. Obviously 
he right thing to d 
vas simply to ex- 
matters in the 
businesslike 
way possible to Mr. 
Blacker’s brother 
and administrator, 
from whom the¢ 


1) 


the rt 


dis- 
juieting communi 
had 


Unusually 


cation come, 

1 
early, 
and _be- 


1¢ rose 


stirred herself about 


her housewifely du 
ties, all the time 
mentally composing 
her letter, Only 
after breakfast had 


1e break- 


been cooked and dispatched, 
things washed and put away, the 


little =three-room-and-kitchen cottage 


made immaculately neat, and her 
mother setiled with her knitting at the 
unniest window, could she sit down 
to actual writing over at the store. 


g 
here was no use in letting her mother, 
0 Was no business woman, be wor- 
With no inor- 
dinate share of self-complacency, Miss 


irdie was sensible of the fact that she 


over the matter. 


a business woman. From 


f was 
1 ] ¢ ] : radi « . 

1 up, she had enjoyed a repu- 

on for “strong-mindedness,” which 
had played no small part, had she but 
known it, toward inducing her present 
te of spinsterhood. 
In the seclusion of the store, she took 


heet of light-brown wrapping paper 
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‘Who's this coming down the road?” 
“If it ain’t Mr. Peters! 
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she exclaimed dramatically. 
And if there are any ‘ 


bad boys around——”’ 

and a lead pencil, and seated herself 
to compose the rough draft of her let- 
ter, using the counter as a desk. 

Above all, it must be businesslike. 
Reading it over, she was almost sur- 
prised herself to see how exceedingly 
businesslike she had made it, not only 
by the formal fullness of its address, 
but by the judicious use of terms of a 
sort of legal flavor. Nothing, it struck 
her, could have been clearer or more 
forcible than its setting forth of the 
utter impossibility of her meeting the 
“Said indebtedness” until some indefi- 
nitely remote “future date.” 

Copying it neatly on a sheet of the 
best writing paper her slender stock af- 
forded, sealing, directing, and stamp- 
ing it,-she carefully laid it away to give 
to the postman at his next passing. 
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It was about ten days afterward that 
Mr. Peters drew rein before the store 
and soberly dismounted. He was not 
one of the store’s regular patrons, being 
a resident of Cloverville. But a gentle- 
man is always likely to find himself out 
of tobacco and to seek to supply him- 
self with that indispensable comfort, 
wherever he may be.  Instinctively, 
Miss Birdie glanced into the little look- 
ing-glass that hung from a nail by the 
window frame, and pinned up a stray 
hair or two. 

“T always know what you gentlemen 
want!” she said, after the exchange of 
greetings. 

She was not a shade more cordial 
to Lemuel Peters than to anybody else 
—or a shade less cordial. It was a 
point upon which she was careful. 

Mr. Peters’ smile was singularly 
sickly and perfunctory. In a settled, 
middle-aged way, he was a nice-looking 
man. 

“Hot day!” he said irrelevantly, and 
fanned himself with his hat. 

“It seems to me it’s right cool for 
the time of year,” she answered. “I’m 
having a fire still for ma, and I find it 
right comfortable myself, nights and 
mornings.” 

“It is pretty cool,” he assented. He 
looked into the crown of his hat and 
meditated. “Well, I must be getting 
on. I—I just dropped by to leave you 
this—this document ii 

Some advertising circular, no doubt, 
that had gone astray in the mail. She 
took it, with appropriate thanks. 

“It was real kind of you to bring it,” 
she said, not unpleasantly aware of the 
superiority of her manners to those of 
Mr. Peters. It was strange how much 
more awkward and constrained he was 
than he used to be, though he never 
had had very much to say for himself. 
It was just something about him—— 

“It’s not what a person likes to do 
—when it comes to a matter of busi- 
ness,” he remarked. 


Miss Birdie agreed politely, but what 
the observation had to do with the occa- 
sion she could not for the life of her 
conceive. 

When she glanced at the paper, her 
first impulse was to call Mr. Peters 
back. It was some business paper ad- 
dressed to him as sheriff, instead of 
the advertising circular she had ex- 
pected. A careless mistake, of course. 
But no. Farther down was her own 
name! 

That Miss Birdie was stunned, it is 
needless to say. She to be summoned 
to court like a criminal about a matter 
that she had already explained to the 
satisfaction of any reasonable person! 
But no power on earth, she determined, 
should make her go! 

Firm in that determination, she con- 
signed to the kitchen flames the official 
notification of the institution, in the 
Fluvanna County Court, of suit against 
her—the splendid defiance of the act 
momentarily buoying her up above the 
bleak tide of her distress. 

What pains and penalties she might 
be incurring, she did not know; nor, 
she told herself, did she care. One 
thing was certain—she was not going 
to appear at the Fluvanna County 
Court, in person or by attorney, on the 
third Monday in April, at the behest 
of any man or set of men! 

That some sort of force might be 
brought to bear upon her she rather ex- 
pected, and girded herself for resist- 
ance. But the third Monday in April 
came and went, and no emissary of the 
law appeared to coerce her. All the 
while she kept her own counsel. There 
was not only a capacity for conversa- 
tion more than ordinary in Miss Birdie, 
but for silence as well. Not for the 
first time was she burying a trouble 
in the depths of her own heart, where 
scarcely she herself might see it. It 
would never do to “upset” her mother, 
and there was nobody else to talk to 
of intimate matters. Even with the 
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fully ab- 
their own 
relations 


Carpenters, 
sorbed in 
affairs, her 
were no more con- 
fidential than might 
be maintained at a 
shrieking distance. 
Sometimes, it must be 
contessed, something 
like a sense of loneli- 
ness would come upon 
Miss Birdie. 

The third Monday 
in April came and 
went, and still noth- 
ing happened. It was 
impossible not to hope 
that her own spirited 
“sive in” 
proceedings 


refusal to 
to legal 
had put an end to the 
matter. At the same 
time, the 
debt 
upon her. 
too, the 
que tion of 


sense of 
hung heavily 
There was, 
perplexing 
whether 
open an 
with 
other of 


or not to 
account 
the 
two ining stores 
of Cloverville—both 
very inferior to that 
of the late. Mr. 
Blacker. This ques- 
tion unsettled, she 
simply sold what she had and continued 
out of 


one or 
the 
rema 


such things as were exhausted. 
ven her jars of striped candy—the 
adornments of her store—were 
fast growing empty under the demand 
public, and the naiver demand of 
arpenter children. This last, at 
ever met with any rebuff. Miss 
thanked her stars that the time 
when she couldn’t 
a child that wanted it. 
denied that in those 
than usual touch of as- 


chic f 


come give a 
randy 
cannot be 


a more 


perity showed itself when people per- 


‘It was real kind of you to bring it, 
aware of the superiority of her manners to 


” 


she said, not unpleasantly 


those of Mr. Peters. 
fast-diminishing 
and that the line between her 
eyebrows deepened. But all her talk 
was of things indifferent, and a sunny 
peace, as always, seemed to brood over 
her small domain. 
There was a flowery 
Birdie’s garden, and a vegetable half, 
the grape arbor that connected with 
the latticed side porch of the cottage 
forming a natural division. On a bench 
among the old-fashioned cluster roses, 
the lilacs and peonies and- flags, was 
her beehive, the which 


sisted in buying her 
stock, 


half to Miss 


recesses of 
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Wimbush, duly followed by Wellington, 
occasionally essayed to explore with a 
stick. Always they had been inter- 
rupted in the nick of time, till a cer- 
tain afternoon in early May, when ear- 
piercing shrieks attested the success of 
their experiment. It was the time of 
Mrs. Biggs’ afternoon nap, which must 
on no account be disturbed. Hastily 
Miss Birdie rushed out, rescued them, 
and carried them to the store to receive 
the time-honored moist-tobacco treat- 
ment. Fortunately her supply of fine- 
cut smoking tobacco was not yet out. 

Miss Birdie was binding the wounds 
of Wellington when the wails he was 
emitting from the depths of his being 
suddenly froze in his throat, and his 
young eyes rounded and fixed with a 
blankness more eloquent than words. 
Checking his own lament, it was Wim- 
bush who aroused him to the necessity 
for action. 

“Wun!” he said, catching his brother 
by the wrist. ‘Mr. Peters!” 

Miss Birdie’s heart sank, but she 
rose and faced him. 

“There is not one particle of use in 
bringing me any more notices to go 
to court,” she said. “I simply am not 
going! I’ve said everything I’ve got 
to say!” 

“Court has adjourned,” said Mr. 
Peters. “And—er—I’m sorry to say 
judgment was rendered against you.” 

When he had finished taking inven- 
tory of the stock—a task that did not 
occupy him long, although she had 
haughtily left him to grapple with it 
alone—he went around to the front of 
the house and knocked. 

Miss Birdie’s eyes were red when 
she came to the door, but her manner 
was inflexible. 

“If you’ve got anything to say to 
me,” she told him frigidly, “I reckon 
I’d better go back to the store. I don’t 
want ma to know till she has to.” 

The remaining business was soon 
concluded, but still Mr. Peters lingered. 
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“Mighty disagreeable things come to 
a man sometimes in the way of busi- 
ness,” he apologized. “I don’t reckon 
anybody could hate more than I do the 
idea of selling a lady out. 

“T don’t know when I’ve been more 
bothered about anything,” he pursued, 
He was a tender-hearted man, to whom 
feminine distress poignantly appealed. 
And Miss Birdie had always seemed 
so able to take care of herself! 

Tears forced themselves from under 
her lids and slid swiftly down her 
cheeks. Angrily she wiped them off 
with her handkerchief. 

“T don’t expect anybody to bother 
about me,” she said. 

Delicately he shifted his eyes to a 
bee climbing the side of a candy jar, 
and his brow furrowed. 

“Tt don’t seem right,” he said, “for 
any lady to be able to say that.” 

Only the buzz of the bee filled the 
store. 

“Or any man, either,” he added. It 
is amazing how far, in the interim, his 
mind had traveled. “Facing the world 
single-handed is a pretty bad business 
for a woman—whether she’s an un- 
commonly superior one or not. And 
I don’t know but what it’s just about as 
bad for a man. What a woman wants 
is somebody to look out, for her and 
stand between her and What’s rough 
and hard—and be glad to do it; and 
what a man wants is a home with a 
woman in it—a woman that knows how 
to make it a home.” 

Alone at last, Miss Birdie laid her 
head upon the counter and cried; cried 
as if the garnered tears of her whole 
lifetime flowed out. 

“To think—after all these years!” 

She lifted her head and _ looked 
around upon her so-soon-to-be-disman- 
tled store. 

“Just suppose everything had gone 
on being all right!” she breathed. 
“Wouldn’t it have been awful?” 


























Cultivating Good Conversation 


ITH leisure and letter writing, 
conversation is classed among 
the “lost arts” of social inter- 

course. Automobiling, bridge playing, 
and dancing take up any leisure mo- 
ments we inay have; our letter writing 
is practically confined to notes and tele- 
grams, while our conversation is valued 
for its brevity. Generally we are keyed 
to such a pitch that all of us are trying 
to live forty-eight hours a day 
of twenty-four. Modern inventions, 
marvelous as they have bestowed 
upon us almost miraculous powers, but 
the eternal law of compensation still 
operates, and for our privileges and 
gifts we must pay. Therefore, 
and motors invade and conquer our 
leisure, electrified wires minimize the 
need of real letter writing, and inter- 
ests and intercourse have so multiplied 
that we cannot, indeed must not, 
too much attention or time to anything 
or anybody. 

Now, the 


instead 


are, 


wheels 


give 


two essentials of true cul- 
time and leisure. How, 
may we accomplish the cultivation of 
our minds and “invite our souls to 
loaf” if the cry of the hour is: ‘I have 
no time!” 


ture are then, 


That is one of the principal problems 
of these hurly-burly days. 

Good conversation is rare and pre- 
cious. Thinkers and leaders of the 
world have freely gone on record as 
to its great and manifold influence. The 
little boneless tongue, as the Chinese 
have it, is more powerful than swords; 
or, to quote Robert Louis Stevenson: 
“The first duty of a man is to speak; 
that is his chief business in this world; 
and talk, which is the harmonious 
speech of two or more, is by far the 
most accessible of pleasures. It costs 
nothing; it is all profit; it completes 
our education; it founds and fosters 
our friendships; and it is by talk alone 
that we ‘i our period and our- 
selves.” . 

During the most illustrious periods 
we see the development of 
people noted ‘for their pro- 
discourse. In the 
Aspasia formed 
philosophers, 
dramatists, poets, and artists who met 
to talk about the political, literary, ar- 
tistic, and social problems of the time. 
The reigns of Queen Elizabeth, Louis 
XIV., and Queen Anne were celebrated 


history, 
groups of 
found or 
golden age of Pericles, 
her famous 


brilliant 


circle of 
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for their wonderful talkers. Indeed, the 
era of Elizabeth has been called “the 
age of conversation.” Most of us read- 
ily recall the “wit combats” at the Mer- 
maid Tavern, in which Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson were the brightest stars. 

What has been termed the chief in- 
tellectual period in this country boasted 
its coterie of noted conversers, com- 
prising Emerson, Bronson Alcott, the 
Channings, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, and Margaret Fuller. 
To develop conversational ability be- 
came one of the passions of Margaret 
Fuller’s life, you will remember, and 
when she married the Italian noble- 
man, QOssoli, she sought to establish 
regular meetings for those interested in 
good talk, and the gatherings were 
called conversaziones. But people * 
meet especially to talk wisely or bril- 
liantly are apt to suffer from self-con- 
sciousness and hence cease to be at ease 
and natural. The Ossoli circle experi- 
enced something of this psychological 
drawback because they strove to be too 
learned. 

A more successful experiment of this 
sort was that of the twelve young Eng- 
lishmen, known as the “Cambridge 
Apostles,” who, following the event of 
their graduation, resolved to meet once 
a week for supper and talk. Their 
program was to momentous 
questions of the day in a friendly, con- 
versational manner, and in turn each 
member prepared papers on special sub- 
jects, which, after being read, were the 
center of criticism expressed without 
fear or favor. Wits were sharpened. 
Unsuspected merits and flaws were dis- 
covered. In later years, these young 
men—among whom were Hallam, the 
historian, Tennyson, the poet, and 
Archbishop Trench—declared _ that 
these “conversation suppers” did more 
for their mental development than their 
alma mater. 

Their dictum brings to mind the fact 
that modern pedagogy is becoming 


, 


discuss 
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aware that “the arm’s length lecture 
system,” as Charles Francis Adams 
called it, is not nearly so conducive to 
genuine love of learning, or to its in- 
stilling, as the more familiar method 
of conversational intercourse. Decades 
ago, the celebrated Doctor Arnold of 
Rugby appreciated this mode of teach- 
ing, and his amazing success with his 
students was largely due to his dis- 
cernment. Woodrow Wilson, when he 
was president of Princeton, appointed 
a number of tutors to instruct students 
according to the conversational method. 
“This will be less burdensome to both 
teacher and pupil,” he said, “more nor- 
mal, less like a body of tasks, and more 
like a natural enjoyment of science and 
letters.” 

It goes without saying that conver- 
sation cannot be taught per se. But 
by associating with cultivated people 
who talk well, by listening attentively 
to educated speakers, by giving time 
and thought to your own use of lan- 
guage, by increasing your vocabulary, 
and by reading the best literature, you 
may acquire the art to a very appre- 
ciable extent. That is, perhaps, a vague 
generalization, but even Maria Edge- 
worth, that didactic lady of the eight- 
eenth century who appeared to be able 
to advise folks on all sorts of social and 
moral matters, balked at giving direc- 
tions for cultivating conversation. Said 
Maria: “All rules for conversation 
were, no doubt, invented by bores, and, 
if followed, would make all men and 
women bores, either in straining to be 
witty or striving to be easy.” 

Granted that rules for good conver- 
sation are impossible, if not ridiculous, 
we may yet find out something worth 
while in the various means toward the 
goal of ready and pleasing speech. As 
we have mentioned, first of all comes 
the contact with cultivated persons 
whose conversation will be food for 
our imagination and stimulus for our 
imitation. If we cannot have such 
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desirable acquaintance among our per- 
sonal friends, the next best thing is to 
pick and choose from the iliustrious 
host Nothing can 


uunsay 


who live in books. 
us here. 
an aid to improving conversation, 
is much to be gained from read- 
In the “good old days,” it 
quite the thing to read aloud in 
family circle, but this eustom has 
the stagecoach and_ the 
However, we can still 


“ 


sed with 


ining wheel. 


read aloud with a chosen companion, or, 


better than that, get a group of people 
interested in the plan of forming a 
reading circle which shall meet every 
week or two. 

For those who do not know the pos- 
sibilities or delight of such a community 
reading circle, let us assure them that 
the effort will be worth all the pains 
of organizing the company. Ten or 
A mixture 

both sexes is desirable. The plays 
of Shakespeare afford splendid mate- 
rial for a beginning. Use the comedies 
You Like It” or “A Mid- 
mer Night’s Dream” or “Much Ado 
About Nothing’ make easy starting 
Each one of the circle must 
or characters 


velve persons are enough. 


first. “‘As 


S111 
ull 


points. 

ig character 
to read as the progress of the play calls 
To save dispute, the c.a- 


be assigned a 


for them. 
matis persone may be decided by lot. 
Unless the individuals making up the 
circle are especially diffident and dull, 
will be soon noticed that embarrass- 
ment and awkwardness vanish in a 
short time, and that they enter into the 
spirit of the occasion with zest and ap- 
Discussion of the charac- 
ters and language of the dramatist 
should be encouraged. You will dis- 
ver that the conversation of your cir- 
is stimulated and broadened. If 
members of the party would like 
r plays besides those of Shake- 
are, the Frenchman Moliére affords 
world of “wit and manners. Then 
here are Sheridan, Goldsmith, Wilde, 


yreciation, 


_And, in short, it 
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Shaw, and Pinero to draw upon. But 
once you begin on the plan, your course 
will develop of itself. 

There are one or two helpful and 
instructive that the mem- 
bers of your reading circle ought to 
agree upon at the beginning. They 
should cheerfully frank and 
well-intentioned criticism of their voices 
and of their pronunciation. Two of the 
charms of good conversation are a 
modulated voice and words correctly 
enunciated. The majority of us sin 
unblushingly in tone and word. So let 
the circle agree to give-and-take com- 
mentary of this Much _ benefit 
may be done an unmelodious voice if 
by friendly listeners hints are given, 
particularly when the voice is directed 
to beautiful language, which, if the 
speaker has any music in her soul, will 
call forth any nuance or singing quality 
she As for pronunciation, 
no one ought to be sensitive about it, 
for the English language is truly bewil- 
dering in this respect, and even the 
scholastic are likely to err in certain in- 
stances. The following verses whim- 
sically illustrate the pitfalls in “English 


as she is spoke:” 


conditions 


accept 


sort. 


possesses. 


When the English tongue we speak, 

Why is “break” not rhymed with “freak?” 
Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say “sew” and likewise “few,” 

And the maker of a verse 

Cannot cap his “horse” with “worse?” 
“Beard” sounds not the same as “heard ;” 
“Cord” is different from “word;” 

“Cow” is cow, but “low” is low; 

“Shoe” is never rhymed with 
Think of “hose” and “dose” and 
And of “goose” and yet of “choose.” 
Think of “comb” and “tomb” and “bomb,” 
“Doll” and “roll” and “home” and 
And since “pay” is rhymed with “say” 
Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? 
We have “blood” and “food” and 
“Mould” is not pronounced like “could 
Wherefore “done,” but “gone” and “lone?” 
Is there any reason known? 


“foe.” 
“ ” 
lose 


“ ” 
some; 


“s ” 
good; 


seems to me 


Sounds ‘and letters disagree. 


. It would be foolish, perhaps, to sup- 
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pose that a reading circle such as we 
have outlined is not possible in your 
community, inasmuch as we _ have 
known oi a locality where the farmers’ 
wives had to drive eight and ten miles 
to their gathering places, but if your 
community chance to be indifferent to 
the proposal, we urge you to try to 
establish the custom of reading aloud in 
the home. An hour of an evening de- 
voted to this practice would be valu- 
able to all. Of course, it sounds im- 
practicable and old-fashioned, but its 
enduring influence is there if only ex- 
ercised. We laugh in a superior man- 
ner over a great many things that we 
have never tried, and are inclined to 
scoff too easily at simplicities. 

Should you fail to get together a 
reading circle, and fail to find a friend 
to join you in your mutual-benefit 
tongue training and fail to arouse your 
family to the joys of listening to the 
spoken word, then you can turn to your- 
self and read aloud in some sequestered 
corner. It will doa lot for you. Your 
own ears will help you to remember 
what your eyes scan. The effect will 
be doubled. In case you would like to 
read books famous for their conversa- 
tion, we will name a few. Boswell’s 
“Johnson” first leaps into the mind. It 
is incomparable. Luther’s “Table Talk” 
is another classic of the kind. “Con- 
versations with Goethe,” by Ecker- 
mann, contains a whole library of sense 
and sentiment. Also, we can recom- 
mend the “Noctes Ambrosianae” of Kit 
North. The “Imaginary Conversa- 
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tions,” by Walter Savage Landor, may 
be added. Excellent, too, are the vol- 
umes of “Table Talks” by Selden and 
Hazlitt, respectively. 

Silence may be golden, but there are 
times when words are worth far more, 
and all of us rightly desire to be able 
to express ourselves adequately upon 
those matters which pertain to our lives 
and destiny. While we need not strive 
to be “highbrow” and elegant, yet we 
want to be effective in our common 
speech. Let us bear in mind that what 
we talk about determines our character 
and standing. As Buckle, the historian, 
so pointedly said: “Men and women 
range themselves into three classes or 
orders of intelligence. You can tell the 
lowest class by their habit of always 


* talking about persons; the next by the 


fact that their habit is always to con- 
verse about things; and the highest by 
their preferences for the discussion of 
ideas.” 

Notwithstanding his wisdom and 
worth, we think that Buckle is a bit 
too rigid in his classification, penetrat- 
ing as it is, for we would say that the 
ideal conversationalist ranges over the 
three classes Buckle would distinguish, 
judiciously employing people, things, 
and ideas to serve his purpose of in- 
formation and entertainment. Often 
we have wondered where Buckle would 
have put Carlyle and Tennyson after 
that famous evening they spent together 
without saying a word to each other, 
about which occasion Carlyle was so 
enthusiastic ! 























“And you, my dear? Have you formulated any plans for next fall?” 


Dorothy 


By Mary Hedges Fisher 


Author of “Food and Florinda,” ‘Fernald & Fernald,” etc. 
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Chooses 
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The president of the senior class makes the most important decision of her career. 


HROUGH the open windows of 
Professor Ingraham’s little 
study, there floated from over 

the lake a chorus of girlish voices: 
“Where, oh, where are 


seniors? 


the grand—old— 


they chanted solemnly; and then, after 
a second’s pause, in poignant sadness 
came the reply: 

“Safe, now, in the wide—wide—world !” 


As the last notes died away behind 
the hills, the head of the biology depart- 
9 


ment wiped her eyeglasses, upon which 
had gathered a suspicious moisture. 
During her many years of service to 
her alma mater, she had watched go 
forth so many classes of “grand, old 
seniors,” all alike in their youth, their 
sanguine confidence that for each one of 
them the “wide, wide world” held noth- 
ing in store but the best that life can 
bestow. 

Professor Ingraham squared her 
shoulders, smiling across at her lone 
guest and favorite student, Miss Doro- 
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thy Hutton, president of the graduating 
class. 

“And you, my dear? Have you for- 
mulated any plans for next fall?” 

Miss Hutton shook the sleek, dark 
head beneath her mortarboard and par- 
took of another cooky. 

“No,” she said. “To tell the truth,” 
she confessed with charming candor, 
“T’ve rather been waiting until Com- 
mencement Day, to see what happens to 
the biology fellowship!” 

The little professor stiffened in the 
silence she knew to be incumbent upon 
her official position. 

“Tell me,’ wheedled Miss Dorothy, 
“haven’t I the least little weeny chance? 
I’ve worked so hard!” 

“T know you have,” relented Profes- 
sor Ingraham. “And your chances— 
might be worse. Now don’t ask me any 
more. If you’re really disposed to study 
for three years longer, I wish you suc- 
cess. But—but,” she ventured deli- 
cately, “isn’t there—somehow I fancied 
there was—a young man.” 

Beneath the ‘shadow of her mortar- 
board, the girl’s cheeks took on a per- 
ceptible flush. 

“There is,” she laughed. 
there’s no hurry!” 

Professor Ingraham’s eyes _bright- 
ened. Beneath her prim little old-maid 
exterior lurked a yearning for every- 
thing—even at secondhand—savoring 
of the love and the romance that had 
passed her by, together with so many 
other of her aging colleagues. 

“T wish,” she said almost wistfully, 
“you'd tell me about your young man. 
Who is he—and how long have you 
been engaged ?” 

“Oh, but we’re not engaged! At 
least’”—Dorothy corrected herself— 
‘it’s this way: He’s engaged to me, but 
I’m not engaged to him.” Nonplused 
by the somewhat quizzical slant of the 
older woman’s eyebrows, she hurried 
on: “His name is Philip Russell. He 
was a senior at ‘Tech’ when we first 


‘But— 
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met, at our glee-club concert in fresh- 
man year, Since that very first right, 
he says, he’s always intended to marry 
me.” 

“And you?” 

Dorothy pursed her lips. 

“Some day! But—not yet! Before 
settling down to domesticity, I should 
like to study at Columbia, where I could 
see something of life in New York. I 
think a girl is foolish to tie herself 
down before she’s twenty-five, don’t 
your” 

“T think,” returned the professor, 
“that a girl is foolish to marry at any 
age at all, unless she chooses to!” Her 
glance wandered across the roqm to a 
framed photograph of a family group. 
“Now, my younger sister married at 
nineteen, directly on leaving high 
school. She says she hopes her daugh- 
ter—that’s my niece, Elizabeth, the one 
they called after me—will do the same. 
It all depends “d 

“Yes, it all depends!” chimed in Dor- 

othy, eager to explain. “But, you see, 
Philip isn’t really ready to marry yet 
at least, what I call ready,” she added 
parenthetically. ‘“He’s done very well 
for a-man of his age. The company al- 
ready have appointed him assistant su- 
perintendent of their lumber plant up 
in Maine. But—but—you can imagine 
what the living conditions are! He’s 
boarding with a French-Canadian fam- 
ily in a village beside an unpronounce- 
able lake—where the thermometer falls 
I can’t tell you how far! Br-r-r-r!’’ she 
shivered, recovering herself to add 
naively, “Now in three years more— 
after I’ve won my doctorate—he may 
have a better job!” 
” mused Professor Ingraham. 
Then, rising, she extended her hand to 
her young friend, who had shown signs 
of taking leave. “Well, Miss Hutton, 
here’s to your very good fortune—and 
the biology fellowship!” 

Sedately Miss Hutton retraced her 
steps homeward to the dormitory that 


“T see, 
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had the honor of housing the senior 
president. She did not hurry; a senior 
president does not hurry or do any- 
thing that might seem incongruous with 
the dignity expected of her position. 
She smiled kindly on a couple of sopho- 
mores returning from glee-club prac- 
tice, conscious that by so simple an act 
as a smile she had enriched their whole 
day. 

Not until she found herself safe 
within her own sanctum in Willoughby 
Hall, replete with “Tech” flags, sofa 
cushions, and other trophies reflecting 
the sympathies of its fair occupant, 
could she relax from the girding bonds 
of officialdom and doff the cap and 
gown that weighed far too heavily on 
that June afternoon. As she had an- 
ticipated, she found a letter, addressed 
in a familiar handwriting, lying on the 
table, where some one—probably Fan 
Miller—had pointedly placed it beside 
a photograph in a Tech frame. Curled 
up among the window-seat cushions, 
Dorothy ran a hairpin under the flap 
of the blue envelope and unfolded the 
document, which was more lengthy than 
usual. 

My DEAR LITTLE SWEETHEART : 

Dorothy stopped right there to apos- 
trophize a jar of roses. 

“Well, what do you suppose has come 
over him?” 

No reply being forthcoming, she con- 
tinued to read: 

[ am coming to your commencement. 


“About time he let me know,” re- 
marked Dorothy to the roses, resum- 
ing: 

For the unexpected does sometimes hap- 
pen, and the Boston office has relented at the 
eleventh hour, allowing me to take my vaca- 
tion now instead of later on. I’ll be with you 
almost as soon as this letter, for I’m leav- 
ing by the Portland boat to-night. 

“Then why does he keep on writing 
reams and reams?” 

She skimmed the dozen or more 
closely written pages, a word here and 
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there causing her brow to wrinkle and 
her mouth to pucker. 

The dressing bell interfered with the 
reverie of a very much disturbed senior 
president. The preposterousness of 
the new development was absurd. Here 
was Philip Russell, after a most 
comfortable “understanding” of three 
years’ duration, asking her to “name 
the day”—by September at the latest! 
Either that or call it definitely off. It 
seemed that all these months, beside the 
unpronounceable lake, he had _ been 
smoking the pipe of reflection, and this 
was the outcome: 


Chooses 


Of course, I should be tickled stiff to have 
you carry off all the honors upon which your 
heart is set. But that doesn’t mean I’m con- 
tent to eat my heart out for three years 
longer! If you love me—and by this time, 
you ought to know your own mind—you will 
come to me here in the wilderness. 

There were two or three pages de- 
voted to describing the little house he 
wanted to build, adjoining the premises 
of Bob Randall, the company’s sur- 
veyor. Then: 

I look forward to your knowing and liking 
Mrs. Bob as much as I do. Of course, she’s 
not ea college girl, but she’s right there with 
the goods when it comes to pluck and mak- 
ing the best of crude conditions. I’ve told 
her all about my girl, and she sends you her 
love, with the message that she stands ready 
to help you in every way she can with your 
housek@eping. 

At the conclusion of the last sen- 
tence, there were tears in Dorothy’s 
eyes—tears of rage. 

“Housekeeping!” she quoted scorn- 
fully. “Housework! Why, what’s the 
use of a college education if that’s the 
best-——”’ 

Perhaps it was the oppressive misty- 
moistiness of the atmosphere, perhaps 
it was Dorothy’s conflict of emotions, 
that caused the senior president a rest- 
less night. Finally, after many hours 
of tossing, she fell into a troubled slum- 
ber, from which she was aroused all too 
soon by the twittering of quarrelsome 
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sparrows in the ivy beneath the eaves, 
just as the chapel clock struck four. 

How disgustingly early it grew light 
this time of year! Dorothy turned 
over, determined to go to sleep again, 
but every moment that ticked away 
only increased her wakefulness, while 
her thoughts persisted in revolving 
about a provoking individual, Philip 
Russell by name. She wondered 
whether he, too, was lying awake, 
thinking about her. 

The Portland boat, she had gathered 
in the course of his letter, docked 
around seven o’clock, and she might ex- 
pect him out at the college some time 
during the forenoon. As she lay there 
in the gray dawn, a sudden idea took 
possession of her and would not down. 
Why not go into Boston and meet the 
boat? She hearkened to the voices 
debating within her consciousness. 
“You’re an idiot to take the trouble,” 
said the Noes. “He'd be awfully 
pleased if you did,” said the Ayes—and 
won. 

There was a thrill of adventure about 
it all—the hasty note slipped under 
the door of the housemother, followed 
by the stealthy departure from the 
dormitory where all lay sleeping and 
the brisk walk through the mist-laden 
meadow, seen by no living creature 
save the birds and the squirrels. The 
train was just on the point of ¢ulling 
out of the station, but the conductor, 
spying the hurrying figure in the white 
wool coat and the velvet tam, held it 
until she had clambered on board the 
last platform. 

Every moment of Dorothy’s journey 
into town increased her sense of pleas- 
urable anticipation. This was to be 
her day of days! After her meeting 
with her young man—who would very 
properly be overwhelmed with her 
goodness in taking so much trouble for 
him—there would be a_ cozy little 
breakfast together at some nice place 
in Boston. Over the coffee cups, when 
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the inner man had been assuaged, she 
could reason with him gently and make 
him see things her way. Then there 
would be the return to the campus, 
where the college world might respect- 
fully admire the senior president trail- 
ing her willing captive, with especial 
stress on the latter’s bigness, his good 
looks, and his obvious devotion to her, 

Miss Hutton had just signaled the 
street-car conductor to stop before the 
pier of the Androscoggin Steamship 
Company, where it seemed to her an 
unwarrantably large crowd was congre- 
gated, when the glimpse of a newspaper 
headline caused her heart to stop short. 
Then it began beating again like a lit- 
tle hammer, 


PORTLAND STEAMER SUNK 
IN FOG. 


Dorothy pitched headlong into the 
arms of a big policeman. 

“Watch your step, lady! 
you goin’ ?” 

“I—had a 
scotl’ 

The policeman whistled. 

“Ph-ew! Well, don’t give up yet!” 

“What’s happened?” she said feebly. 

“What? Don’t you know?” He 
stared at her. ‘News has come that 
the boat was rammed early this morn- 
ing by a schooner from Halifax—the 
Scotia. FEverybody’s in the company’s 
office demanding news, but nobody will 
know anything for sure till the Scotia 
comes in with the survivors aboard.” 

“The survivors!’ echoed Dorothy. 
“The survivors! You mean 

“Well, you couldn’t hardly expect 
everybody to be saved in a shake-up 
like that this morning. But cheer up. 
Maybe your friend didn’t sail.” 

“Maybe he didn’t!” grasping a ray of 
hope. ‘‘How can | re 

“The Portland office telegraphed 
down the passenger list. That’s it over 
on the post, where the crowd stands 
thickest.” 


Where 


friend—on the Penob- 
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Dorothy fought her 
way to the front of 
the line. Her eyes 
ran quickly down the 
roster: “Richards, 
John; Robie, Mrs. 
Virginia, nurse, and 
two children; Russell, 
Philip " 'aer 
Phil! 

“Aw, move on, 
lady, and give some- 
body else a show!” 
sounded an exasper- 
ated voice in her ear, 
and Dorothy moved. 

Every moment the 
crowds grew thicker. 
There were those who 
came seeking news of 
friends who had 
sailed on the ill-fated 
boat, and those im- 
pelled by sheer curi- 
osity, scenting trag- 
edy as greedily as 
vultures smell out 
death. Among the 
assemblage on the 
wharf circulated 
venders of peanuts, 
lemonade, and pop- 
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corn, all doing a 
thriving business. 

“Papa’s coming on 
the big boat!” piped a 
childish voice directly behind Dorothy. 

She turned and discovered the 
speaker, a smiling three-year-old clutch- 
ing the hand of a frail young woman, 
who responded absent-mindedly to his 
chatter, while she endeavored to lull to 
slumber the baby in her arms. 

“He is coming, ain’t he, mamma ?” 

“I—TI hope so, Johnny !” 

Dorothy’s eyes ntet those of the 
other woman, and the college girl went 
a step nearer. 

“Ts—was 
Penobscot?” 


your husband on_ the 


Her eyes ran quickly down the roster: ‘‘Richards, John; Robie, 
Mrs. Virginia, nurse, and two children; Russell, 


Philip »» Her Phil! 


“Yes, ma’am. Was yours?” 

“No—just a friend. But-—but a very 
particular friend.” 

“Engaged to be married 

“Yes,” nodded Dorothy, with a heart 
full of misery, ‘‘we were!” 

“You poor girl!’ exclaimed the other 
woman, scarcely older than Dorothy 
herself. “Why, it’s worse for you than 
being a widow! At least, if my man’s 
gone, I’ve got little Johnny—and baby, 
here = 

Dorothy’s glance had taken in the 
shabby appearance of the little family. 
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‘I’m glad the old Penobscot went down,” he was saying, ‘“‘if it served to show you that 
you’d really miss me—a little. ”’ 


But—but—what would become of 
you all if——” 

“Oh, there’s a little insurance, and 
the Bromleys—his folks—are dreadful 
fond of the children. Besides, I’m 
young and strong and can go back to 
work. I used to be a saleslady before 
I got married. My sister—she’s one of 
the selfish kind, always looking out for 
number one—wanted me to wait until 
Bromley had landed a better job. If 
| had,” looking far off to sea, while the 
salt breeze straightened her drab locks 
into straight little wisps, ‘I’d be sorry 
now, I tell you. For I’ve had my home 
with the best husband in the world. 
I’ve had more than some women ever 
get.” 

Wearily, drearily, the minutes 
dragged into hours, the monotony of 
watching varied now and again by un- 


founded reports that spread like wild- 
fire, “Everybody saved!” raising every 
one’s hopes to the highest pitch, or 
“Everybody lost!” plunging them to 
depths of despair. 

After ages of agonized suspense—as 
a matter of history, it was on the stroke 
of ten by the company’s clock—there 
came an official bulletin that the Scotia 
had been sighted. 

The overladen vessel slowly made 
her way into the slip, her deck packed 
with people clad in a hodgepodge of 
wearing apparel, some without shoes, 
others without hats or and all 
bearing unmistakable signs of having 
been in the water. Their strained anx- 
iety of expression changed to radiance 
past all description as they caught sight 
of friends on shore. Cheer upon cheer 
arose in answering chorus. 


coats, 





Dorothy 


The mob surged close to the ropes 
that were stretched on either side of 
the gangplank as the passengers, late of 
the Penobscot, streamed off the boat. 
Dorothy gazed almost resentfully upon 
tearful, tremulous meetings between 
husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren. There was one face alone that 
she looked for, one face alone that mat- 
tered. She had quite forgotten the ex- 
istence of little Mrs. Bromley until she 
heard an ecstatic cry over the heads of 
the crowd: 

“John! John 
Lord be praised!” 

But Mrs. Bromley had not forgotten 
her. There came a touch at her el- 
bow, and the little woman’s voice say- 
ing: 

“John, here’s a young lady whose 
sweetheart was on board. Man named 
Russell. Did you see him?” 

“John” murmured a confused, re- 
gretful negation, adding a word of 
hope: “But don’t give up yet, miss,” be- 
fore he faded away in the direction of 
the street car, clutched joyfully by 
every member of his reunited family. 

Dorothy made sure that every last 
passenger had left the boat before brav- 
ing the steamship office once more. In 
response to her inquiry, the information 
clerk ran a grimy finger down the 
register of survivors. 

“Russell, Russell? That’s one of the 
few that’s still missing. Sorry to dis- 
appoint you, lady. Call in again about 
noon, 


Bromley! Oh, the 


Dorothy thanked him and stumbled 
out of the ill-ventilated room into the 
open air. To-day had become just 
such a beautiful day as yesterday had 
been. To-night would be an ideal eve- 
ning for the glee-club concert. As 
president of the senior class, she, Doro- 
thy Hutton, was expected to make the 
address of welcome, and though her 
heart was breaking, had she the moral 
right to allow her own sorrow to cast 
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a blight over the whole of commence- 
ment week ? 

She felt very queer and shaky, and 
a bystander jerked her out of the way 
of a taxicab and looked after her curi- 
ously. It was more faintness than 
hunger that drove her across the 
threshold of a dairy-lunch room bear- 
ing the sign in its window: “Ladies 
welcome.” 

Dorothy took the first empty seat, 
which chanced to be opposite an un- 
shaven man wolfishly devouring a sau- 
cer of cereal. With unseeing gaze, she 
scanned the menu placed before her. 

“Bring me anything at all,” she told 
the waitress; then, pulling herself to- 
gether, “Oh—that is—buckwheat cakes 
and coffee.” 

The waittess called the order down 
the length of the room, while Dorothy 
covered her face with her hands, as if 
thereby she might blot out the vision 
of long, long years to come. 

“Dorothy !” 

The sound of her name made her 
lift a startled head to look right across 
into the eyes of the unshaven young 
man. 

“Why, where * she began. Then, 
as if something had snapped within her, 
she began to cry. “Then you weren't 
—drowned ?” 

“Drowned? Not I—nor anybody 
else, so far as I’ve been able to learn, 
though some of us, myself included, got 
pretty well water-soaked before the 
Scotia took us aboard. My suit case 
went”—with a somewhat rueful glance 
at the discrepancies in his attire—‘and 
I was counting on a shopping expedi- 
tion before seeing you.” 

“Why—why didn’t you come off the 
Scotia withthe other passengers?” 

He stared at her; then a wave of 
compunction overspread his face. 

“Why didn’t I Oh, you poor 
little girl! I had no idea that you'd 
be at the pier; so when the newspaper 
tug met us down the bay, with a cub 
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reporter on board I used to know, I 
jumped across to join him. When we 
landed, I telephoned the college the first 
thing, but you couldn’t be found.” 

The waitress, returning with the 
cakes and coffee, placed them discreetly 
at one side. 

“You darling!’ muttered Phil, under 
his breath. “Let’s be thankful that 
you’re here, and I’m here—even though 
the breadth of this confounded table is 
between us. Sweetheart, did you get 
my letter?” 

“Yes, Phil—and it’s all right!” 

Beneath the shelter of the marble 
slab, his hand found her fingers and 
held them close. 

“Y’m glad the old Penobscot went 
down,” he was saying, “if it served to 
show you that you’d really miss me—a 
little.” 
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Some twenty miles away on a col- 
lege campus, scores of perplexed 
seniors in cap and gown strung Chinese 
lanterns and arranged decorations, 
amid somewhat caustic comment upon 
the unaccountable defection of their 
president—on this very last morning, 
when there were so many things to de- 
cide. They might have judged more 
tolerantly could they have seen her at 
the moment, engrossed with the great- 
est decision in a woman’s career. 

“Phil dearest,” she was_ saying, 
“these last few dreadful hours—when 
I thought I had lost you—have brought 
me to the realization that life’s too 
short to lose a single year of happiness 
that might be spent together. I shall 
love our little home wherever it is— 
anywhere at all in the wide, wide world, 
so long as I’m—with you!” 


THE FOREST BY THE RAILWAY 


(In the Far South) 


REEN, ere the time for green is here, 
Live oak and cypress sink their feet 
In strange, low waters, dark, yet clear, 
That soon will float a lily fleet. 
O’erhead the long gray skeins are strung 
Like flax on Clotho’s spindle hung. 


No sign of life, unless, indeed, 
A heron loiters on the brink, 
Sut, hid among those spears of reed, 
The mosses’ loop, the vine stem’s link, 
Wee folk that only know this wood, 
People it, range it, brood on brood. 


So deep the silence here, how shrill 
Must ring the passing engines’ cry! 


So dark, the red star shower must ‘chill 
Small thumping hearts as trains roar by. 
Yet the Wood Mother spreads her wing— 
She does not fail her weakest thing. 
RueEM Dovc tas. 
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A Desert Drama in Four Parts. 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


HE North Hills were twin buttes 
of massive, leeched rhyolite, 
thrust up through the sun-black- 

ened andesite like white fingers from a 
buried hand; and along the contact, 
where the dark slope of the country 
rock fell away from the wall of the 
dike, were spewed out little runlets of 
gray These were the dumps of 
the prospect holes which, years before, 
one miner after another had sunk to 
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tap the lode, but now they were silent 


All their hard labor had 
been wasted and, starved out and dis- 
couraged, they had gone on and aban- 
doned their claims. As Sales came up 
the trail, a desert chipmunk fled before 
him and went scampering over the hot 
rocks, but except for that, nothing 
moved. 

He stopped at the mouth of the jag- 
ged, irregular hole where his gold rod 
had dipped that first night, and dropped 
a stone into its depths. It bounced back 
and forth against the sides and landed 
with a thud at the bottom. The hole 
was deeper than he had thought, but 
he sought out a heavy timber and laid 
it across the shaft. Making one end 
of his rope fast, he dropped the free 
end to the bottom, but at the pinch, he 
hesitated to descend. The rope was 
new and his arms were strong, but a 
fall would mean certain death; and if 
by any chance he should suffer an acci- 
dent, there would be no one to draw 


and deserted. 


him out. He lay across the timber and 
wrapped his leg in the slack—and then 
he drew back in a fright. Perhaps he 
had been followed! 

He rose up nervously and looked out 
across the valley, where the shimmer- 
ing heat made the gaunt bushes flicker 
and dance, but earth and sky were 
dead. Nothing moved with life; it was 
only an illusion. He was the only hu- 
man being for miles. He was alone, he 
was safe; yet his imagination, over- 
wrought, continued to conjure up dan- 
gers. He thought of Gladys and her 
scolding letter. What did she know 
of what he suffered, of the chances he 
was taking for her sake? But she 
would grieve if she heard he was lost; 
found, perhaps, at the bottom of the 
hole, where he had lain wounded until 
he died. 

He moved away from the shaft; 
then, to postpone the evil moment, he 
drew out his blanks and wrote the lo- 
cation notices for the claim. One he 
placed in the tobacco tin that the last 
locator had used, and the other he kept 
for recording, but still he drew back 
from the shaft. It was a deep, dark 
hole and, coming up from its depths, 
he could catch the taint of decaying 
flesh. Other creatures had fallen down 
there, just as he possibly might fall, 
and their bodies were poisoning the 
dead air. He shrugged his shoulders 
and made the round of the corners, 
marking anew the limits of his claim. 
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It was a valuable property, but it was 
his just as much if he refused to risk 
his life down the shaft. Why go down 
the hole at all? 

He drew out the gold rod from a 
pocket inside his shirt and paced along 
the vein, and at that tug his heart 
leaped to his throat. It was there, that 
great mass of virgin ore that the others 
had groped for and missed, but that he, 
with his gold rod, had found; it was 
there, awaiting his hand. But first it 
was necessary to go down unobserved 
and feel out the ground with the rod. 
After that, he could come up to the 
sunlight again and say truly that the 
world was his—his to search out and 
exploit as no man before had ever 
searched out its depths, by the pull of 
Penhallow’s gold rod. Penhallow? He 
paused on the brink of the yawning pit 
and looked out a last time across the 
plain; then swung off and slid down 
the rope. 

He glided down smoothly, reaching 
out with one foot to fend off the jag- 
ged wall, until at last he struck the bot- 
tom. There was a rustle in the dark- 
ness, a sudden whirring of rattles, and 
he stood rooted while he fumbled for 
a match. In the noisome air of the pit, 
he imagined himself surrounded by rep- 
tiles, but it was only one bruised and 
broken rattlesnake trying to haul its 
gaunt skeleton away. At the flare of 
the match, it rose up feebly to strike, 
and Sales was almost moved to pity 
it as he smashed it under a stone. It 
was a miserable way to die, even for a 
snake. He lit a candle and stepped 
cautiously about among the gruesome 
relics of the place, until he came to the 
mouth of a drift. 

It had been the last hope of the pros- 
pector, this stingy little hole driven 
shoulder high through the rock. The 
stringer that it followed led straight 
to the vein, but the miner’s drive had 
fallen short—he had lost. All his 
money, all his labor, had been expended 
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for another—for Lewis Sales and his 
gold rod. He drew it out trembling 
and held it up, and it writhed and 
tapped at the face. Was the rod a 
fake, or did it really feel the tug of 
that hidden body of ore? Sales turned 
his back and started away from it, and 
the charm slapped back against his 
breast. It pointed toward the west, any 
way that he held it; and if it pointed 
true, his fortune was made. The claim 
was his; now he could summon his men 
and put them to work—for him! He 
would be rich, he would be powerful, 
and everywhere he went, the earth 
would yield up more gold. 

With his prospector’s pick, he pecked 
away at the face, examining the quality 
of the rock, and as blow followed blow 
and the quartz showed up better, he 
was stirred with sudden hope. The 
vein was very near! His candle burned 
low; it flickered and died; and when 
he came to himself, it was dark. His 
hands were trembling, his head was 
bruised, and his pockets were full of 
specimens—but the vein was still just 
beyond. He lit a match and struck one 
more blow, then turned and crept back 
toward the shaft. 

It was a gruesome place at best, the 
bottom of that shaft, a trap that never 
gave up its prey; but as Sales’ match 
went out and he groped his way into 
the open, he thought he saw something 
twining, like a snake. He drew his 
pistol and struck another match. It 
was his own rope, rising up the hole! 
The last of the slack was disappearing 
frem the bottom; the rope’s end fol- 
lowed evenly after it; and then Sales 
made a plunge. He threw down pistol 
and match in that fierce jump for 
safety, but the rope was twitched out 
of his hand. The shaft was narrow, 
and he leaped up the sides, clutched 
desperately, and fell back on the rocks. 
Something stirred underneath him—it 
was the dying rattlesnake—but his eyes 
were turned up the shaft. Against the 
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narrow square of blue above, a bushy 
head appeared, with a heavy beard fly- 
ing in the wind. It was Penhallow, 
drawing up the rope! 

Sales sprang to his feet and fumbled 
for his pistol. He scratched a match 
and dropped it in his search; and when 
he had recovered his half-buried gun, 
the head had disappeared. He was 
trapped——Penhallow had caught him 
down the hole! But what did it mean, 
this hauling up of his rope; was he to 
be left there like a snake to die? Or 
was it just a scheme to take advantage 
of his position and compel him to re- 
store the gold rod? Undoubtedly that 
was it. What a cunning brute Pen- 
hallow was, to wait till he had his 
enemy in his power! And Sales dare 
not deny him the rod. Sales put away 
his pistol and shouted up the shaft, and 
the head appeared again. 

“Hey!” called Sales bluffly. “Let 
down that rope! What do you think 
you're trying to do?” 

“What? You want your rope?” an- 
swered Penhallow tauntingly. “Then 
here it is, sir! It’s coming!” 

A mass of rope came writhing down 
the shaft, striking Sales to the ground 
as it fell. He rose up staggering, 
hardly crediting his senses, and a ma- 
niac yell smote his ears. 

“And here is your timber, sir!’ Pen- 
hallow was shouting, and Sales saw the 
plank coming down. 

Still entangled in the rope, he cast 
himself into the drift, and the timber 
fell smashing against the rocks. There 
was a silence then, while Sales lay half 
stunned, and then another laugh. Pen- 
hallow was insane. He had forgotten 
the gold rod; he had followed Sales 
out to kill him! 

“Oho, sir!” he called. “Are you sat- 
isfied with that, or must I bury you 
deeper ?” ini 

In the shelter of his drift, Sales lay 
trembling and twitching, his eyes star- 
ing wildly at the dark; but he forced 


himself to be calm. There was but one 
thing to do—he must humor this mad- 
man or he would be left there to die in 
the pit. He crept out of his cave and 
looked up. 

“Mr. Penhallow,” he began, “T’ll give 
you back your gold rod if——” 

“No indeed, sir!” bellowed Penhal- 
low, and to prove his madness, a great 
stone came thundering down. It landed 
with a crash, bringing down dirt and 
loose rocks with it; and Sales fled be- 
fore it to the drift. But when the din 
was over, he scrambled out again and 
turned his eyes to the light. The great 
head was there, thrust over the edge 
of the shaft, and as he cried out, it 
craned to listen. 

“What? Not dead yet?’ rumbled 
Penhallow in answer. “We must try 
another one, then.” 

His head disappeared, and as Sales 
tottered back, another bowlder came 
bounding down the shaft. He was ut- 
terly mad then, this wild, harmless na- 
ture man whom Sales had thought to 
trick out of his gold rod; he was bury- 
ing him there alive. The great stone 
fell crashing, and as his cave rever- 
berated, Sales lay still and waited for 
the end. Penhallow was crazy; he was 
a’raving maniac whose reason had left 
him quite. He had come for revenge, 
and even the desire to recover his gold 
rod could not turn him from his mad 
lust to kill. It was impossible to hu- 
mor him now. Back in the cave all 
was blackness and suffocation. More 
rocks came smashing down until at last 
the drift’s mouth was filled. Then the 
thunder of falling stones ceased, and 
Sales ventured to scratch a match. 

The drift mouth was filled with 
stones and débris, the air was thick 
with dust, but the instinct to escape 
drove him on. Groping blindly in the 
darkness, he grappled with a stone and 
threw it behind into the drift, until 
at last, as he dug through the dirt, he 
broke out into the fresh air. Then he 
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lay by his hole and listened. He was 
not frightened now; the worst had hap- 
pened. He merely wondered whether 
Penhallow was through. Every loose 
stone near the shaft mouth must have 
been hurled down upon him, but Pen- 
hallow did not know about the drift. 
If Sales remained quiet, Penhallow 
would think him dead. 

An hour dragged by and then Sales 
was roused from his stupor by a voice 
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‘‘Oh, you are alive?’’ she 
quavered. 


calling down the shaft. He listened 
breathlessly and then, above the thud- 
ding of his heart, he heard a cackling 
laugh. It was Penhallow again, trying 
to lure him to speak. The laughter 
died away, but Sales dared not stir, and 
at last he fell asleep. When he awoke, 
it was night, and then later it was 
dawn, with the daylight creeping down 
the shaft. His body was lame and 
racked from exertion, he was weak and 

hungry and faint, and as he strug- 

gled out of the cave and looked up 

at the blue sky, his whole being 


‘, seemed to cry out for water. 


\ What difference did it make 
whether he was killed by a stone or 
died there like a broken-backed 
snake? He shouted, but there was 
no answer. If Penhallow should 
come now, with his thundering 
bowlders, he would welcome even 
him, but no one answered his calls. 
He sat down and waited, his eyes 
up the shaft, and then he rose 
swiftly to his feet. Why wait for 
death? There was a solution much 
simpler—to climb up the shaft un- 
til he fell. And if he did not fall, 

why, then he would gain the top 

where he had left his canteen of 
water. He spread his long legs and 
sought out a foothold against the 
wall; reached up farther and found 
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another—and then came _ tumbling 
down. Yet it was easier climbing than 
he had thought, for the walls were nar- 
row, where the prospectors had saved 
their powder, and his legs were longer 
than most. He picked up a stick and 
went digging in the dirt. Perhaps he 
could find his pick! 

His haste gave way to system. He 
climbed down into the drift and raked 
the dirt out of the shaft, and at last 
he struck something wet. It was mud 
—mud and water—and buried in the 
muck, he found his battered canteen! 
Penhallow had thrown it down after 
him, along with every other loose thing 
that lay about the mouth of the shaft, 
and the water had not all leaked out. 
He drank deep and lay back, and as the 
water cooled his fever, his mind began 
to function and calculate. Why clam- 
ber up blindly and fall mangled to the 
bottom? Why not take time and dig 
steps to the top? He laid the canteen 
where no more water would leak out 
and dug down to where he had lost his 
pick, but on the way, he uncovered the 
gold rod. 

It had fallen from his shirt when he 
had bolted into the drift to escape Pen- 
hallow’s shower of rocks, and here it 
was, uninjured. But of what use was 
itnow? He cast it to the ground; then 
went back and picked it up and stuck 
it into his boot. If he escaped at all, 
the rod should go with him, for he 
had paid for it dearly enough. The 
old, fighting spirit seemed to thrill 
through his body as he felt the rod 
against his leg, and he estimated the 
distance to the top. A good eighty 
feet, yet a man could make it, give him 
time and the devil’s luck. 

He picked out a foothold and strad- 
dled the shaft; then another, and 
mounted up higher; and then up and 
up until his trembling limbs swayed 
and faltered and forced him to de- 
scend. A sup of water, just to wet his 
lips, and he returned with his short 
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pick to his footholds. And then at last, 
as he neared the top, he kept on be- 
cause he could not go back. It was 
too far to the bottom; his legs were too 
‘shaky ; they would weaken and let him 
fall. But on, on, up to the top where 
the sun was shining, they were strong 
enough to take him there! He balanced 
himself carefully, nursing the last of 
his strength, and his head rose up into 
the sun. And then, with a lunge, he 
caught the edge of the hole and fell 
fainting on the blessed ground. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Something cold and wet, thrust 
against his cheek, brought Sales to his 
senses with a start. He was lying in 
the sun by the mouth of the shaft and 
above him stood Turco, the hound. A 
horrible dizziness, the fierce vertigo of 
the heat, made everything spin before 
his eyes, but the hound, at least, was 
real. He snuffed him again, and at the 
rude thrust of his nose, Sales remem- 
bered their ancient enmity. He stirred, 
and the hand that lay stretched out 
before him clutched convulsively at a 
rock. Once more the hound nuzzled 
him, rooting him about like a hog, and 
Sales choked with exasperation. 

“Get out!” he cursed, and the out- 
stretched hand drew back and cast its 
stone. 

The hound stepped back, rumbling 
gruffly in his throat, and a footstep 
sounded on the trail. Sales rose up 
feebly to an attitude of defense; but 
it was not, as he had thought, Pen- 
hallow. It was Athene, standing star- 
ing as if he were a ghost. 

“Oh, you are alive?” she quavered. 
“T thought—— Oh, yes, of course! 
But Turco was standing there smelling 
of you, just the way I saw him in the 
vision.” 

She came up closer, and Sales seemed 
to float away, but as Turco sniffed at 
his hand, he struck at him. 
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“Go away!” cried Athene, and sprang 
to his side, while she unslung an In- 
dian water bottle from her shoulder. 

“Here,” she urged, and when Sales 
lifted his head, she held it to his lips. 

“Ah,” he sighed, as his senses re- 
turned to him, and then he fell limply 
back. 

All his strength had left him; he 
could scarcely move; and as she bathed 
his swollen face, he stared up at her. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked 
at last, when she had dragged him to 
the shade of a bush, and Athene glanced 
anxiously about. 

“I’m looking. for grandfather,” she 
answered in a hushed voice. “But I'll 
never see him again. He’s gone—I 
know it—and he’ll never come back.” 

“Oh,” observed Sales, and felt of his 
bruised head, which was throbbing with 
every heartbeat. 

“He made us stay in camp,” she 
continued absently, “but Turco howled 
all night. This morning about day- 
light Turco started out on the trail, 
and I followed him. It was awful to 
wait. He took up grandfather’s tracks 
and followed them to the store and 
then=he started off up here. Did he 
Do you know where my grand- 
father is?” 

She asked it fearfully, for she could 
see the signs of conflict, but Sales had 
no desire to explain. 

“No,” he said, and she heaved a sigh, 
though his answer still left her uneasy. 

“I—I was afraid you might have— 
seen him,” she went on nervously. 
“How—what was it that hurt your 
head ?” 

“Some rock he threw down on me,” 
answered Sales resentfully. “He caught 
me at the bottom of that shaft.” 

“T—I thought so,” she breathed, and 
then she sat silent. “He told me that 
you had his gold rod.” 

“Yes,” he said, glancing instinctively 
down at his boot, and she caught sight 
of the tips of the prongs. 
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“You stole that!” she accused, leap- 
ing angrily to her feet. “I don’t care! 
It served you right!” 

“Very likely,” he replied. 
tainly worked my passage. 
that I’ve got it, I’ll keep it.” 

“No, you won't!” she said, and 
darted to seize it, but he jerked his leg 
“Now you give that back!” she 
cried, half crying. “Oh, I wish that 
I could—die!” 

She strove for it blindly, but Sales’ 
strength had returned quickly, and he 
put her frail hands away. Then she 
cast herself down and lay sobbing on 
the ground, while he sat there and 
gazed at her wonderingly. What was 
the matter? What had he done to her? 
And why was she so thin and weak? 
After all his vicissitudes, he was 
stronger than she was. Could it be 
that she had suffered for food? He 
crept over toward her and tried to lift 
her up, but she struck his hands away. 

“No!” she wept. “I want to die! 
I'll never get up again!” 

“But what’s the matter?” he began, 
more gently. “And what do you want 
of the gold rod?” 

“T want to break it—to burn it—to 
get rid of it!” she cried, in an abandon- 
ment of passion. “Oh, I hate it! I 
hate the sight of it!” 

But why?” he reasoned, and she 
reared up to face him with a danger- 
ous light in her eyes. 

“Didn’t you give me your word,” she 
burst out reproachfully, “that you’d 
bring it back that night? Didn’t you 
kiss me and—and hold me, so you could 
get it away from me? Well! Then 
what do you think makes me hate it?” 

He faltered and looked away, and 
as she regarded him intently, he sought 
some form of excuse. 

“T—I didn’t didn’t 
think——” he began, but she cut him 
short. 

“Yes, you did!” she charged. 
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planned it all out in advance! Oh, I 
hate the sight of you! But I hate 
myself more! I was a fool! I should 
have known better! You just did it 
to get the gold rod!” 

“No, I didn’t,” he denied. ‘No, hon- 
estly, Athene, I didn’t intend to do it. 
I—I did want the rod, and I kissed 
you to get it, but—I didn’t intend to 
do that! That was too much for any 
man to do.” 

“Then you’re ashamed of it, are 
you?” she demanded indignantly. “I 
suppose you know what I think of 
you.” 

“Yes, Athene,” he answered. ‘But 
—I couldn’t help kissing you. That’s 
all.” 

“Oh,” she said, and the smoldering 
hate in her eyes gave way to a look of 
doubt. “Then why didn’t you tell me?” 
she burst out suddenly. “Why didn’t 
you tell me it was that? But you never 
came back—and you kept the gold rod! 
Are you sorry? Then I want it back!” 

She held out her hand with a per- 
emptory gesture, and looked him 
straight in the eye. 

“Yes, I’m sorry,” began Sales, “but 

” 





“No, give me that gold rod!” she 
cut in sharply. “If you're sorry, I 
want it back.” 

“No,” he said after a moment’s si- 
lence, and they looked at each other 
defiantly. 

“Then I’m going to go,” she de- 
clared, rising up. “I’ve got to look for 
my grandfather. I'll send somebody 
back to get you.” 

“Your grandfather is crazy,” he an- 
swered shortly. ‘You'd better leave 
him alone. And say, have you got any- 
thing to eat?” 

“No,” she said, and looked back at 
him questioningly. “Are you very hun- 
gry?” she asked. 

He nodded avidly, and she stepped 
out into the open, where she could scan 
the country below. , 
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“There’re some cactus pears down 
there,” she said, pointing to the foot 
of the hill, “but——- I wonder where 
Turco is going?” 

Her eyes were far away, out over 
the endless ridges that led down to the 
great desert below. Sales rose up 
weakly and stood beside her, and at 
last he saw the hound. He was dash- 
ing along, over ridge and _ through 
gulch, on a course that led straight to 
the south. 

‘“He’s heading for the river,” ven- 
tured Sales at last, but she shook her 
head and sighed. 

“No—toward Mexico,” she said. 
“Turco is following his tracks. I'll 
never see either of them again.” 

Sales closed his lips; it was the best 
that he could do, for to him it seemed 
no great loss. The hound coursed on, 
over ridge after ridge, and they sat 
down oi the hillside to watch. 

“Now what will I do?’ faltered 
Athene at last, as the hound disap- 
peared in the haze. “They’ve gone off 
and left me alone.’ 

“T’ll take care of you, little one,” an- 
swered Sales impulsively. “I'll take 
care of you. You don’t need to worry.” 

She leaned against him for a mo- 
ment, as he put his arm about her, then 
drew silently away and rose up. 

“No,” she said, “I'll become a nun. 
But—but—I'll go and get those cactus 
pears now.” 

She started off uncertainly, and as 
Sales looked after her, he saw her wip- 
She was weeping for 
shedding tears for the 
hound! Athene, who was worthy of 
a king! And what would she find in 
the drab life of a nunnery—Athene, 
who loved the high hills? She came 
back, smiling wanly, the purple pears 
in her handkerchief, a purple stain on 
her lips. 

“T ate some down there,” she mur- 
mured apologetically. “I was pretty 
hungry myself.” 
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She spread the pears on the ground, 
then whipped one with a bush top and 
peeled back the figlike skin. 

“Look out for the stickers,” she 
warned, as he took it, but to Sales it 
was food for the gods. 

“Oh, have I eaten them all?” he cried, 
as Athene shook out her empty hand- 
kerchief, but she was looking far away 
to the south. 

“T don’t care,” she murmured. “I 
don’t mind being hungry. It’s being 
lonely, too. Poor grandfather, his ex- 
periments all came to nothing—and 
Turco—he always took care of me. 
But now they’re gone.” 

She bowed her head, and Sales re- 
spected her grief, though he did not 
share it himself. Yet, as he sat there 
in silence, looking about at the far hills 
and at the lengthening shadows on the 
flats, a trace of her sadness came over 
him, and he pondered on what he could 
do for her. There was the necklace of 
gold sut no; she would not touch 
it. It would only remind her of his 
treachery. But the gold rod! It was 
not his, by rights, and yet he would 
never give it up. By fair means or 
foul, he intended to keep it, though it 
was hers, now that Penhallow was 
gone. He could buy it from her and 
give her a share of the proceeds, when 
it had made him the richest man in the 
world; and then she need never go to 
the nunnery. She could stay where they 
were, with plenty of everything, and at 
evening they could walk out together. 
They could go up to the hills and watch 
the far sunsets, and Athene would be 
happy again. If only she would take 
the money! 

He rose up quietly and went over to 
where she sat, gazing tearfully away to 
the south, and patted her hand. 

“Never mind, now,” 
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may come back to get you, so you must 
stay right here till he does. 
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make a good living selling pottery down 
at the railroad.” 

“No, I’m going away,” she answered 
steadfastly. “The Sisters haven’t writ- 
ten me yet, but when they do, I’ll go.” 

“What? To be a nun? Why, 
Athene, listen! You oughtn’t to do any- 
thing like that! You’re too young to 
decide. Think of all the years to come! 
And some day you may want to be mar- 
ried.” 

She gazed at him strangely; then 
drooped her head and returned to her 
contemplation. 

“And another thing, Athene,” he 
went on hopefully. “You'll never be 
poor any more. I’ve got some money 
that I want to give you for—well, for 
the use of the gold rod.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, but 
Sales ignored it; he was determined to 
win his point. “It will only be a little,” 
he continued casually, “just a hundred 
dollars or so in advance. But when we 
strike that vein—and I know we'll do 
it—you’ll get a full half of all I make. 
That will be more than fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

“T don’t want it!’ she answered fret- 
fully. “You stole the gold rod, and 
that’s what drove grandfather away. 
He went out of his head and, when his 
copper wouldn’t harden, he decided to 
go back to Mexico. And now I’m all 
alone.” 

“Oh, no,” he protested, starting to 
put his arm about her. But she struck 
it savagely away. 

“You leave me alone!” she cried, 
moving away from him. “I should 
think yeu’d be ashamed! And if you 
touch me again ss 

She burst out crying, sinking weakly 
down until she lay, a huddled heap, on 
the ground. Sales waited a while; then 
he rose abruptly and tried his stiffened 
limbs. 

“Come on,” he said. 
the camp. 
walk.” 
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“Let’s start for 
I’m so lame I can hardly 
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He caught her up and started. 
down the hill, and at the bottom, 


he stooped and kissed her. % 


“No,” she moaned and burst out cry- 
ing afresh. “No, go on. I’m going to 
stay.” 

“Say, what’s the matter?” he asked, 
going over to her. “Is there anything 
that I can do?” 

“No,” she sobbed. “Just go away 
and leave me.” 

“Well, I won't,” he said roughly. 
“Not until I know what’s the matter 
with you. Come on,” he coaxed. 
“What is it, Athene? You don’t look 
10 
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very well.” He caught her up and she 
did not resist him as he gathered her 
into his arms. “Are you hungry?” he 
demanded, and she cast off all pretense 
as he fixed her with his reproachful 


eyes. 
“Yes,” she answered. 
one cactus pear to-day.” 
“And yesterday?” he asked, as he 
laid her in the shade. 
“Nothing,” she said, and closed her 
eyes. 


“T’ve only had 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


As the sun, swinging low like a great 
ball of fire, sank down into the desert 
haze, Sales found himself leaning over 
Athene and murmuring unconsidered 
words. All the pent-up tenderness that 
he had thought dead rose up as he gazed 
into her eyes, and when she had eaten 
the last of the cactus pears he had gath- 
ered, he stooped and kissed her pur- 
pled lips. 

“Ah, you poor little girl!” he mut- 
tered reproachfully. “You were hun- 
grier than I was.” 

He kissed her again, but she seemed 
not to notice it, for her dark passions 
had left her now. Her fits of alter- 
nate anger and weeping had given way 
to a nunlike calm. She was tired, and 
she was thinking. It distressed him 
somehow to see her lying there; she 
had always seemed so responsive to 
his moods. But her thoughts were far 
away. She did not notice when he 
pressed her to his breast and poured 
out his protestations of love, and at 
last she pushed him away. 

“No, leave me alone,” she said, and 
he drew back and watched her fear- 
fully. 

What tragic thoughts were working 
in her mind that she could ignore such 
kisses as those—kisses that summoned 
her back to love and happiness, while 
they implored her forgiveness for the 
past? But she lay silent and closed 
her eyes. He ran down the hill and 
returned with more cactus pears, and 
when he came back, she was watching 
for him. 

“Vm 
I’m trying to 


“T’m not ill,” she explained. 
just weak and—tired. 
harmonize my thoughts.” 

He sat down beside her, where she 
lay on the rough ground, and took her 
hands in his. 

“No, let me do that,” he said and 
smiled as he met her eyes. “Now look 


at me,” he commanded masterfully, 
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“and think how sorry I am, and then 
think of all the days to come when I 
will try to make up for what I’ve done.” 

“Ah, no,” she persisted. “I’m going 
away. But tell me something about— 
her. Does she know about me?” 

“Why, no, how should she? But I'll 
tell her now. I'll tell her all about it.” 

“About what?” 

“Why, our love—and how you found 
me here, half dead, and gave me the 
pears when you were starving. And 
I'll tell her how faithful and loyal 
you’ve been, while I was so. scheming 
and—crooked.”’ 

She looked at him hard, and a flicker 
of anger seemed to light up her pas- 
sionless eyes. 

“Yes, crooked,” she repeated. “But 
you must tell her about me—after I’m 
gone.” 

“What? Gone from me? No, you 
can’t understand! I want you to stay 
with me—always!” 

She frowned as if in pain and shook 
her head. Then: 

“What did her letter say?” 

“Why, she said Well, here’s the 
letter. I’ve carried it in my pocket all 
the time.” 

He handed over the crumpled note, 
and as Athene read it, her lips set hard 
with disapproval. 

“No,” she said, laying it thoughtfully 
aside. “She isn’t the woman for you. 
You must look for somebody else.” 

“But why not you, Athene?” he per- 
sisted impatiently. “I loved you, the 
first time I saw you.” 

“You made love,” she corrected, “but 
you were thinking about the gold rod. 
I’ve thought it all out, and I know.” 

“Well, but now!” he protested. But 
she silenced him. with a question. 

“Will you give me back the gold rod 
now?” 

He drew back resentfully, and she 
laughed a little, bitterly. 

“You see?” she said. ‘You don’t 
love me. You love the gold rod more.” 
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“No, but listen!” he cried. “What’s 
the use of being foolish? The gold 
rod is nothing to you! If I gave it 
back to you, you’d only destroy it. But 
I tell you that rod is worth millions!” 

“Millions of dollars—yes!” she re- 
plied, sitting up. “I believe I feel 
strong enough to walk.” 

“No, no!” he exclaimed. “Here, let 
me carry you! You don’t know it, but 
you've had a great shock. No, I won’t 
let you do it. I’m going to pick you 
up and take you down to that sand 
wash, where you can lie in the soft, 
warm sand!” 

He caught her up and started down 
the hill, and at the bottom, he stooped 
and kissed her. 

“Now go to sleep,” he said, as he 
laid her in the sand, “and to-morrow 
it will all look different.” 

He fashioned a hole to fit her body 
and left her there alone, while he re- 
turned to the mouth of the shaft. All 
his weakness had left him as if by 
magic, and a great sense of power 
swept over him as he looked down into 
the hole. A man who could climb 
up from a pit like that could make his 
way in the world. He drew out the 
gold rod, glancing about him furtively, 
and smiled as he felt it pull. It would 
take him far, in the days to come, this 
engine of superstition and power; it 
would find him mines and win him 
fame and put him above Bratnomber 
himself. Men would hear of his suc- 
cess and come to him like Dillon, with 
never a word of the rod. And when 
it was too late, the fickle Gladys would 
regret that she had rejected him. 

He sat on a rock and looked out over 
the far country, as the sun set in glory 
through the haze, and then he gazed 
down at Athene. There she lay, his 
last prize, his ultimate conquest; worn 
and weakened now by hunger and 
hardship, but still with her heart of 
gold. Soon her sorrow would be past, 
the adorable smile would return, and 
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she would creep to his arms with the 
rapturous kiss that he had remembered 
through all their estrangement. She 
loved him; he knew it. And when he 
had made his strike, he would marry 
her and give her everything. But some- 
how he must manage to keep the gold 
rod. He must kiss her and make her 
forget. 

As the sun set in the west, the moon 
topped the rim rock and rode up splen- 
didly in the east. It was in its full, and 
in the thin desert air it stood out like 
a great chased cameo, every mountain 
and valley clear. Sales gazed at it 
until his soul seemed to rise above the 
earth in a solemn, holy ecstasy; and 
then he hurried to share it with Athene. 
There was no one in the world that 
glorious night but they two, Lewis 
Sales and his beloved, the gray-eyed, 
steadfast Athene. If a star in the north 
sky had brought her to his arms in all 
the madness of that first, stolen kiss, 
what sweet communion would be their 
lot as they sat in this pellucid moon- 
light? He approached her softly as 
she lay quiet in the sand. Her eyes 
were turned to the sky. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” he exclaimed, 
and she answered with a look as he 
sank down and drew up closer. “Do you 
remember,” he went on, his voice soft 
and wooing, “when you told me about 
the harmony of the stars—how they all 
revolved in their separate orbits and 
never broke the law of the universe? 
That was a very beautiful thought, and 
I’ve always remembered it, and yet it’s 
oniy partly true. Take the moon up 
there. It’s only a fragment that was 
torn loose from the earth, and now it’s 
dead and cold. It whirls around in the 
same time—just exactly twenty-four 
hours—but there was a time when it 
broke the law of harmony. And those 
dark spots that we see on its surface, 
they aren’t volcanic craters—they’re the 
shadows in the holes that flying me- 
teors made when they smashed into the 
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molten moon. So it isn’t all harmony 
anywhere, is it, Athene?” 

He reached out for her hand, but 
she drew it away and lay soberly re- 
garding the moon. 

“No,” she said, “it isn’t harmony— 
it only seems so when you are happy. 
There isn’t any harmony, and there isn’t 
any love. We just think so until some- 
thing happens.” 

“Oh, now, Athene!”. he cried, but she 
put his hand away and rose up vigor- 
ously from the sand. 

“T thought I loved you—once,” she 
said, “and you think you love me— 
now. But our stars have passed in the 
night, and now I’m going away. I’m 
going one way, and you’re going an- 


other, and we'll never meet again. It’s 
all over, and, oh, I hate it!” 
“But why?’ he protested. “Why 


can’t you love me now? I never dared 
love you before. I always wanted to, 
but I was engaged to Gladys and I had 
no right to do it.” 

“That’s why,” she answered. ‘You 
were engaged to her and then you— 
you made love to me! I just can’t bear 
to think about it, but I'll get over it 
some time. But it makes me hate you 
now!” 

“What? 
Athene !” 

“Yes, I hate you!” she flared back. 
“And don’t you dare try to kiss me 
again! I’ve thought it all out, and I’m 
going to start in the morning. I’m 
sick now, but as soon as I’m well, I’m 
going to walk back to St. Louis.” 

“To walk! Why, you don’t need to 
walk. Haven't I told you I’d advance 
you some money? Well, I’ll do it yet. 
If you want to go away where you can 
forget all this trouble and hardship, I’ll 
let you have the fare. And then, per- 
haps, after you’ve thought it over 4 

“No, I’ve: thought it over! 
don’t want your money. 
think of in the world. 
like that always. 
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listen to me and throw away that gold 
rod? It’s ruining your life, just like 
it ruined grandfather’s and every one 
else’s that took it! What good is the 
gold? It won’t bring you happiness. 
Just think how unhappy you’ve been! 
And aren’t you ashamed—doesn’t it 
make you miserable—to think how 
you’ve treated me? Oh, I was so happy 
at first! I just thought you were per- 
fect, and I’d have given you anything 
I had. And then you went and did— 
that! Don’t you wake up at night and 
think what it meant to me—to be kissed 
that way and then robbed? Doesn't 
it make you ashamed to sit there and 
look at me and know that you broke 
my heart? Because now I hate you— 
and I always will until you give me 
back that gold rod! And that’s what 
breaks my heart—I just can’t bear to 
hate you!” 

Sales sat silent and rigid, gazing up 
at the moon, which had suddenly lost 
her proud splendor. He had known it 
before—she could never forgive him 
the insult of that Judas kiss. To kiss 
and betray at one and the same moment 
—to clasp her in his arms in the ecstasy 
of passion and then, like a thief, steal 
the rod—ah, no, she could never for- 
give that! Not until he repented and, 
to buy back his honor, gave back the 
gold rod. He reached down into his 
boot and drew it out slowly, and again 
there flashed before him that mighty 
the greatest that man _ ever 
dreamed. He saw himself the gold 
king of the world! With that rod for 
a wand, he touched the treasured earth, 
and men dug down and brought him 
out gold. It was his. All he had to 
do was to hold out his rod and it 
pointed like a talisman to the ore. 

But Athene! Would he ever in all 
the wide world find another the equal 
of her? As gentle, as loyal, as tender 
and kind—or one who would love him 
more? He looked at her again, sitting 
silent in the moonlight, and twitched 
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the rod from his boot. What was 
wealth, after all—what were all the 
riches in the world—to the ecstasy of 
Athene’s warm kiss? And yet—from 
the rod itself there seemed to come a 
prompting that made him clutch it 
closer. 

“Tl give it back,” he said, “but—you 
must promise not to destroy it.” 

“Oh, I knew you would!” she cried, 
in a voice that set fire to his heart. 
“Oh, Lewis!” And she reached out her 
hand for the rod. 

“But the promise!” he objected, still 
holding it close. 

“You can trust me,” she breathed, 
brushing her hair against his cheek, 
but he jerked away the rod. 

Her fingers twined lovingly about his 
knuckles; his hand almost opened of 
itself; and then it clutched like a vise. 

“No!” he said, and the love note left 
his voice. “You must give me your 
promise first.” 

“T promise,” she panted, still work- 
ing to gain the gold rod, but he put her 
resolutely away. 

“You promise what?” he demanded 
suspiciously, and she hurled herself on 
the rod. 

“Now you give it back to me!” she 
cried, struggling fiercely, but he thrust 
the rod back into his boot. 

“No,” he said, and then he repented, 
for again she had falien down weeping 
in the sand. “No, don’t cry, Athene,” 
he went on socthingly. “I'll give it 
back to you by and py. But you're tired 
and overwrought—vou're not yourself 
now. Just lie down and go to sleep.” 

He made her a new bed and laid her 
there genily, and then stepped softly 
away. What she needed was sleep; 
she was not quite herself and any little 
excitement overcame her. It was bet- 
ter to leave her alone. He went down 
the wash, where he would be out of 
sight and’ yet within easy call, and 
threw himself down in the sand, but 
sleep was long in coming. His brain 
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was possessed with a strange excita- 
tion, which kept him thinking for hours. 
He changed his position and laid his 
hat over his face to shut out the light 
of the moon, but still his mind ran on 
and on. He was making plans, down 
to the smallest details, of this gold con- 
quest that would startle the world, and 
his brain would not be stilled. 

Orion swung on; the Pleiades fled 
before him and the Scorpion followed 
behind; but peace and rest would not 
come. <A _ whippoorwill hovered low 
and lit in the wash, then fluttered up 
and swooped away; the timid folk of 
the night—the pocket mice and jump- 
ing rats—scampered fearfully past his 
couch. And then he heard something 
crawling. It moved slowly through the 
soft, yielding sand—like a snake, yet 
not like a snake. He turned his head 
beneath his hat and looked out from 
under the shadow. It was Athene, 
crawling as stealthily as an Indian! 
But why? Had she waked up lonely 
and turned to him for comfort? Was 
she afraid of the noises of the night? 

He lay very still and waited. She 
came up closer, lying flat on her face, 
her hands creeping forward like mice, 
and Sales’ heart gave a leap in his 
breast. Had she surrendered at last 
after long hours of striving? Was she 
coming to him now, reluctantly, to make 
her peace? He moved, and instantly 
her advance was stopped; her face sank 
down against the sand and was lost in 
the ashen gold of her hair. But as she 
lay there motionless, a slender hand 
crept out and felt, ever so delicately, 
of his koot—the one that held the gold 
rod! He moved again, and the hand 
shot back; then he pushed away his 
hat and sat up. 

“Why, Athene!” he cried. “What 
are you doing here? Were you afraid, 
up there all alone?” 

She rose up and sighed, heavy- 
hearted. 

“I can’t sleep,” she said, “and it 
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“Up, byes!” he shouted. Lo 


‘*Up the ladder, every one 
of ye! We’ve tapped the 
whole ocean this time!’ 


seemed so long. 
will soon be day.” 


gut I’ll go back. It 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The day came soon enough, for each 
feared to face the other after what the 
night had brought forth. They arose 


at dawn and went out among the cactus 
patches to seek the poor consolation of 
food, if such the watery prickly pears 
could be called, but instinctively they 
kept apart. All the illusions and dreams 
which the moonlight had summoned 
had disappeared with the break of day, 
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and they eyed each 
other askance. It 
would be a long, 
silent walk back to 
camp. 

Sales was squat- 
ting on his knees 
whipping doggedly 
at a cactus pear, to 
wear off the thou- 
sand filmlike 
spines, when he 
saw her rise up and 
look, then start 
furtively away 
down the gulch. 

“Where are you 
going?” he asked, 


and she pointed 
away across the 
valley. 


“They’re coming 
to look for you,” 
she said, “and I’d 
—I’d rather they 
wouldn’t see me.” 

A thin line of 
dust, where the 
trail left Oro Fino, 
showed a_ horse- 
man, galloping 


~ fast; and as Sales 
“a. a gazed, there 
showed another— 


and another. 
wait!” he called. 
Don’t go. 


” 


“No, Athene, 
“They'll be bringing food. 

I want to tell you something. 

She looked back at him doubtfully ; 
then tossed her head and ran down the 
hill to the sand wash. At the place 
where she had slept, she worked swiftly 
for a minute, smoothing away all traces 
of her bed, and when Lewis looked 
again, she was gone. 

But the horsemen—there was some- 
thing peculiar about their actions, for 
they seemed racing for some goal. One 
came up from behind and dashed past 
his fellow, and then the third pushed 
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by them both. They rose up and dis- 
appeared as they topped the low ridges 
and dipped down into the intervening 
gulches, and Sales climbed up to the 
shaft to watch them. Far down the 
sand wash he caught a flash of blue, 
where Athene hurried along behind the 
cut bank. She was ashamed, poor 
child, to be found there with him; she 
was going back to camp alone. Weak 
and hungry as she was, she considered 
her good name above everything. But 
he determined to follow after her with 
some food. The leading horseman came 
near, heading straight for the shaft, 
and as he started up the hill, Sales 
arose. 

“Hello!” he called, and waved his 
hat, but the man reined in, with a curse. 
Then, without a word, he swung up 
the gulch and went racing along the 
hill. The second followed after him, 
spurring up the wash as the first dis- 
mounted and climbed to a deserted 
shaft; and the third went flogging after 
him. Sales watched them intently, his 
hunger forgotten, and then suddenly he 
ran to his shaft. They were staking 
claims, and his monument was missing. 
Penhallow had thrown it down the 
hole. Location notice and all, every 
stone in sight, had been hurled down 
the shaft to bury him. But his presence 
had held the claim; the stampeders had 
seen him and hurried on to the next 
best. There was a rush on; the Oro 
Fino had struck the lost vein! 

With trembling hands, Sales caught 
up a few stray stones and scrambled 
them into a pile. Then he pulled out 
the stub of a pencil and scribbled a 
hasty notice. It was not until his monu- 
ment was completed and the locators 
were riding back that Sales noticed the 
paper he had used. It was the back 
of a registered and confidential letter 
that he had received, ages ago, from 
Gladys. Gladys? Well, she had scorned 
him when he was poor and struggling. 
Let it pass; the notice would stand. If 
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any were so curious as to read on the 
back of it, that was their privilege; he 
would not sacrifice his claim. It was 
the only letter he had—the only scrap 
of paper—and this was no time for 
sentiment. He thrust it into a can, 
placed it in his discovery monument, 
and ran down to head off the stam- 
peders. 

“Well, if it ain’t the professor!” ex- 
claimed the man in the lead. “Say, Dil- 
lon has been hunting for you every- 
where!” 

“That’s all right,” returned Sales. 
“Say, what’s the news, boys? Have 
they struck the big Oro Fino vein?” 

“IT guess they’ve struck something,” 
answered the stampeder confidently, 
“but the drift’s half full of water. 
When they set off the shots, the whole 
face came in, the pressure from behind 
was that strong. Dillon was bailing 
when we came away.” 

“Tt’s the vein,” said Sales. ‘We've 
tapped her at last! Say, give me a ride, 
on behind!” 

He mounted up behind the good- 
natured miner, all his. weakness and 
hunger forgotten, and they rode double . 
back to the shaft. Dillon was at the 
collar, giving orders and cursing, as his 
men rushed up and down the manway. 
The engine was panting, and at reg- 
ular intervals the great steel bucket rose 
up and dumped out a torrent of water. 
It was warm, a favorable sign of min- 
eral deposition, and as Sales appeared, 
Dillon handed him a piece of quartz. 

“That’s the stringer,” he said, “that 
the boys cut into, the shift before we 
tapped the flow. We've struck it, pro- 
fessor, as sure as shooting fishes. I’m 
bughouse to get to the breast.” 

He started down the shaft, where his 
men were clearing the sump hole, and 
Sales examined the piece of quartz. It 
was the Oro Fino ore, highly oxidized 
and full of pin holes and, gleaming 
sweetly across its surface, were tiny 
colors of gold. He waited no longer, 
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but went down the ladder. The main 
vein might be better, or worse! At the 
station at the bottom, miners were pil- 
ing sandbags across the crosscuts, and 
Dillon, wading recklessly about, was di- 
recting his fight against the water. 

“Now take the buckets, boys,” he 
said, leading the way, “and bail the 
water over these dams. It'll get rid 
of that much, and with the big bucket 
going, you can lower it till I get to the 
face. Just a look is all I want—just 
the sight of the wall and a grab at the 
ore beyond—and we'll let her fill to the 
top. But bail, boys, bail, and if we’ve 
struck bonanza ore, you'll all have a 
job for life!” 

They bailed and Sales helped, though 
he felt faint and weak until he robbed 
a miner’s dinner pail of its lunch; and 
the water went down, inch by inch. A 
new shift came on, and they made the 
water fly until at last Dillon made his 
plunge. With the drift still half full, 
he went bobbing to the front, with his 
candlestick held to the roof, and then 
there was a long, painful wait. As the 
drift was inclined, the water was shal- 
lower beyond, and they could hear his 
smashing blows at the face. Then there 
was a yell, a scramble, a sound of hur- 
ried splashing, and, followed by a rush 
of waters, he came swimming out like 
a rat. 

“Up, byes!” he shouted. “Up the 
ladder, every one of ye! We’ve tapped 
the whole ocean this time!” 

3ut the miners had worked in wet 
ground before, and already they were 
halfway up the shaft. Sales followed, 
with Dillon close behind him, and the 
water came boiling after them. At the 
top, every man and woman in Oro Fino 
was crowded about the shaft house, and 
when Dillon came up streaming, they 
cheered. He stood before them grin- 
ning; then plunged his hand into his 
shirt and fetched out a fistful of quartz. 

“Look at that!’ he cried, and they 
fought for it as beggars do for gold. 
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It was gold, fine gold quartz, hardly 
discernible with the naked eye, but 
showing up big in the pan—the fine 
gold that had given Oro Fino its name. 

“We've struck it!” he whooped. 
“The same old rock! And, professor, 
here’s a piece of the wall.” 

He handed Sales a fragment of slick, 
water-worn country rock that meant 
more to him than the ore. It proved 
beyond question that they had found 
the same vein that had been lost two 
years before. It had shifted far, but 
they had located it at last. It proved 
Bratnomber right, when he had main- 
tained that the heave had thrown the 
fractured vein east, but there geology 
had failed. Thinking his shaft had been 
sunk beside the vein, Bratnomber had 
ordered crosscuts west and then east; 
but all the time the vein lay to the 
north—and the gold rod had pointed 
the way. They had now tapped the 
extreme end, the fractured tip, of the 
broken-down, faulted vein; but no one 
knew how except Sales. Safe in his 
shirt, not even wetted by his bailing, 
lay the instrument that had discovered 
this mine and made all these people 
happy. The gold rod had made good 
at last. 

As the excitement died down, Sales 
made his escape from the crowd that 
pressed forward to shake his hand and 
hurried off down the trail. He had suc- 
ceeded, and with everything against 
him, where even the great Bratnomber 
had failed, and he turned by instinct 
to Athene. The praise of others was 


as nothing in his ears until he had 
shared his triumph with her. She 
would understand at last what had 


driven him on until he had seemed un- 
kind and hard—it was written on the 
joyous faces of those men. He had 
saved the mine from being closed 
down; he had saved all those miners 
their homes and Dillon his cherished 


job; he was the biggest man in town. 
And he had done it with the gold rod. 
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As he strode down the trail in the 
velvet dusk, he did not note how the 
day had waned; he hardly noticed 
where he went or what he saw; his 
mind was building castles in the air. 
They were the same lofty castles that 
he had been building before, when suc- 
cess had been only a dream; but now 
the dream had come true. His hundred 
thousand shares of Oro Fino stock 
were worth over a dollar a share, and 
he still had his North Hills claim. A 
short crosscut to the west, and it would 
develop into a mine as rich, or richer, 
than the Oro Fino, and then He 
paused, for Athene’s camp lay below 
him, deserted and desolate and bare. 
The cloth had been stripped from the 
top of the wikiup; the wagon stood 
emptied of its freight ; the fire was dead 
between the stones. His heart stopped. 
Athene had gone. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


As a miser returning with his hands 
full of gold flings it down when he 
finds his hoard gone, so Sales, in that 
moment, forgot all his riches in the loss 
of poor Athene. She had passed out 
of his life so quietly, so unobtrusively, 
that he had hardly noticed her flight ; 
and now, of a sudden, she was gone. 
Just as he was hurrying to her camp 
to tell her of his triumph and lay half 
his treasure at her feet, he found her 
tent deserted, her fireplace cold and 
wind-blown. And yet she had warned 
him that she would go. 

He had hardly listened—it had 
seemed so preposterous; but she had 
told him, time and again. But to refuse 
all that money, to reject his love and 
immure herself in a convent! It wasn’t 
reasonable! It wasn’t right! Sales 
rushed down to the store, but no one 
had seen her go, although the store- 
keeper had sold her some food. Yes, 
she had received a letter containing 
some money, but every one had been 
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up at the mine. Sales hurried down the 
road, scanning the dust for her tracks; 
then he circled and came to his own 
house. Perhaps she had been there and 
left some message. But it, too, was 
bleak and deserted. He hired a horse 
and, as the moon came up, he galloped 
far down the road, only to turn back 
heartsick from his search. 

What a fool he had been, not to take 
her seriously, not to heed her entreaties 
and protests! He had made her think 
he was cold and unresponsive, when 
his heart had been full of love; he had 
appeared rude and heartless when all he 
had wanted was the gold rod, just to 
keep a few days. And now she was 
gone! He started up the cafion, to 
view once more the spot where she had 
used to sit and watch for him. She 
had loved. him then, in her shy, quiet 
way—by a look in her eyes, nothing 
more. But he had destroyed her child- 
ish trust. Yes, from the first time he 
had seen her, he had thought always of 
the gold rod and never of Athene, the 
woman. 

The moon was paler than: on the 
night before, when he had sat with her 
by his side; it shone through the sticks 
of the abandoned wikiup and cast 
ghostly shadows on the floor. How 
often could he have gone there and 
found her, soft-eyed and smiling, and 
how seldom had he gone! The mem- 
ory of her smile, the music of her voice, 
came back to him as he stood on the 
trail. And then he raised his head. 
A puff of wind, coming down the 
canon, had brought the smell of smoke, 
of burning paper and charcoal. Could 
it be that Penhallow had returned? He 
stood sniffing the breeze and a spark, 
leaping up from the mouth of the kiva, 
rose higher and died in the night. There 
was a fire in the depths of the hole. 

Sales crouched back from sight and 
crept away down the trail, but at the 
wash, he stopped and turned back. 
What had he to fear from Penhallow 
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now? And through him he might come 
to Athene. He stole up the gulch, then 
into the camp, and at last to the mouth 
of the hole. The rusty iron water pipe 
that served for a chimney was belching 
forth a column of smoke, but it smelled 
not of charcoal, but of burning. paper. 
He listened, and somewhere in the 
depths below, he heard a light, quick 
step, the rustle of paper, and the wheez- 
ing of a bellows. He started down the 
hole, and stopped. All was silent below 
him, and then a voice rose up in a 
haunting, familiar chant. But it was 
not Penhallow’s song, which he sang 
to give vibrations to his copper; it was 
the crooning chant of Athene—the song 
she had sung to harmonize him! 

He scrambled down the ladder, but 
as he dropped to the bottom, he stepped 
back apologetically. In a long, nar- 
row chamber hollowed out of solid rock 
was a forge, and a workshop as well, 
and by the fire stood a woman like 
Athene. But it was not the Athene he 
had known—of the braided hair, the 
faded blue dress, and the worn-out 
Hopi moccasins ; it was a woman taller, 
in a classic Greek robe that fell in 
white folds to her feet, which were 
shod with silken sandals. And yet the 
eyes were Athene’s, gray and steady, 
but unsmiling. She gazed at him ques- 
tioningly, and their cool aloofness con- 
vinced Sales at last that he was mis- 
taken. 

“Oh, aren’t you Athene?” he stam- 
mered abjectly, and then the goddess 
smiled. 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” she 
responded quietly, and once more he 
stood and stared. 

“Why, Athene!” he exclaimed, com- 
ing forward at last. “Why, what in 
the world have you done? I thought 
it was your sister-—or your mother, 
come down from heaven.” 

Her eyes dropped at that, and she 
was silent for a moment. 

“No,” she said, “it is not my dear 


’ 
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mother—and please do not. speak of 
her like that.” 

“Oh, no, no!” he protested. “I didn’t 
mean anything. But—you look so dif- 
ferent, Athene!” 

“Yes, I am different,” she answered. 
“T’ve put away childish things and be- 
come, at last, a woman. Before my 
mother died, she made me this robe, to 
be put on when I grew up to woman- 
hood, but my grandfather would never 
let me wear it. But now that he has 
gone, I can do what I please. Was 
there anything that you wanted ?” 

“Why—yes!” replied Sales, and then 
he stopped, and a great fear came into 
his eyes. “Are you going away?” he 
cried. “Are you burning all your 
things to go? I’ve been hunting for 
you everywhere. Don’t leave me, 
Athene! You don’t know how sorry 
I am!” 

“No,” she responded, and darted him 
a look, at which he colored and hung 
his head. “But please don’t talk to me 
of love. I’ve been up on the heights 
and tranquillized my soul, and I’ve put 
all such thoughts away. The Mother 
Superior has sent me a letter, with 
money to return to the school, and 
after my novitiate, I.am to become a 
teacher and live there in peace with the 
Sisters. It’s all settled now, so please 
don’t plead with me, for I can see you 
know nothing of love.” 

“Oh, but, Athene!” he cried, almost 
in tears at her aloofness. “I’ve changed 
since I thought I had lost you. I’ve 
thought over all I’ve done and I’ve 
come to ask your pardon, and: Oh, 
don’t leave me, Athene, now!” 

He would have run on farther, but 
she drew a deep sigh and turned to the 
copper-bound chest. 

“No,” she said, taking out a heap of 
papers and strewing them over the fire, 
“words are nothing unless they come 
from the heart. You’ve done me a 





wrong, and I'll never forgive it until 
you give me back what you took.” 
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She said no more, but tucked back 
her robe and blew up the fire with the 
bellows. Sales felt in his shirt, where 
the gold rod lay, and then he glanced 
guiltily about. He could give it back, 
if all else failed, but meanwhile his 
curiosity was stirred. 

“What are you burning?” he asked, 
after an awkward silence, in which she 
spread more papers on the fire, but she 
did not deign to reply. The old brood- 
ing look that he had noticed long before 
had come back to her dreamy eyes, and 
she seemed not even to have heard him. 
A working drawing on one of the pa- 
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She gazed at him questioningly. 
“Oh, aren’t you Athene?’’ he 
stammered abjectly. 


pers caught his trained mechanic’s eyes, 
and he was reaching out to take it, when 
she halted him with a look. 

“You've stolen enough!” she said, 
with swift anger. “Please leave my 
papers alone!” 





“But Why, those papers are 
your grandfather’s!” he cried out ex- 
citedly. “You ought not to burn them 
up. They may tell of valuable inven- 
tions.” 

“No invention is valuable,’ she an- 
swered, unmoved, “that tempts other 
people to steal.” 

“What? Do they tell about the gold 
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rod?” he demanded eagerly. “Oh, 
Athene! Here, don’t burn them up!” 

He rushed in to stop her, but she 
stood off imperiously and fixed him 
with flashing eyes. 

“Mr. Sales,” she said, “you are in my 
kiva. I will ask you to go away.” 

He drew back abashed, and retreated 
to the ladder, but nothing could drive 
him farther. 

“Please, Athene,” he begged, “don’t 
burn up those papers! I’d give anything 
in the world to save them!” 

She ignored his presence, blowing 
steadily with the bellows and poking 
delicately at the mass with a rod, and 
Sales lingered in an agony of indecision. 
She was destroying before his eyes the 
secret of the gold rod, of research that 
had covered years, and yet he was pow- 
erless to stop her. Should he leave 
them to their fate and retreat up the 
ladder before she demanded the gold 
rod? It was hers—he had acknowl- 
edged it—and in her present mood, she 
might easily exact its return. But if he 
went away, he lost her forever. 

“Athene,” he began, as she piled on 
more charcoal and blew up a fiercer 
fire, “what has come over you all at 
once?” 

“The peace that passeth understand- 
ing,” she replied, regarding him with 
fixed, ecstatic eyes. “The calm that 
follows the storm. It is over at last, 
and some day I may forget. And now 
will you say good-by ?” 

She held out her hand, and at this 
sign of dismissal, Sales’ heart was torn 
to its depths. 

“Oh, no, no!” he pleaded, throwing 
himself abjectly at her feet. But she 
stepped back and beckoned him to rise. 

“Yes,” she said, “and please don’t 
make it hard. I’m weak, and my soul 
has borne much.” 

She turned to go, but he caught her 
hand, babbling strange, wild words 
about love. But as he drew her closer, 
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she twitched away her hand and looked 
him over disdainfully. 

“Don’t soil my clean robe,” she said, 
“with the mud of your dirty mine. 


You’ve made your choice—you’ve 
chosen the mine. Now do not soil me, 
too.” 


He looked at her, silenced, and then 
the inner stubbornness that had pos- 
sessed him like a devil gave way. A 
sob rose in his throat, tears came to his 
eyes, and he gazed at her as at some 
holy saint. 

“Athene,” he pleaded, “I know I’m 
dirty, but don’t send me away like this. 
Give me a kiss—just one—to remember 
you by, and I'll wait. Perhaps you'll 
forget.” 

She swayed and moved toward him, 
her religious calm broken, and a swift 
rush of pity filled her eyes. 

“Just one, then,” she breathed, and 
held up her cheek, but he caught her in 
his arms. 

“No, no!” he sobbed. 
I love you!” 
and again. 

She struggled for a moment; then 
lay silent against him; then kissed him 
with fiery passion and slipped one hand 
within his shirt. The world turned to 
blackness, as he felt her lips meet his, 
her hot breath against his face, her 
hands groping to thrust him away. And 
then, with a jerk, she broke loose from 
his grasp and leaped to tend her fire. 

“Good-by!” she sobbed, as she piled 
high the charcoal. “Good-by!” And 
she made the bellows roar. 

Sales stood before her in the black 
shadows of the kiva and stared at the 
leaping fire. Then he grabbed like a 
madman at his shirt. 

“My gold rod!” he cried, and sprang 
for the fire, but she met him in full 
flight. 

“No, mine!” she cried, fighting him 
back from what he sought. “It’s mine, 
and I’ll do what I please!” 

Thev struggled for a moment; then 


“T love you! 
And he kissed her again 
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he cast her aside and snatched a 
crooked wire from the coals. A charred 
strand of buckskin still clung to the 
handles, but the silk-incased charm was 
gone. 

“You've spoiled it!” he wailed, bend- 
ing over it in agony. “Oh, my God, 
what a thing to do!” 

He held up the end, where a hot but- 
ton of metal marked the melted ruin 
of the charm, and then Athene snatched 
it away. 

“It’s mine!” she cried, springing 
swiftly toward the anvil and plucking 
a heavy hammer from the rack. “It’s 
mine!” and she smashed the molten 
button with a blow. 

“There!” she panted, and thrust the 
battered remnant deep down into the 
heart of the fire. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Like a man bereft of reason, Sales 
stumbled up the ladder and rushed 
down the trail to his cabin. It was lost, 
destroyed—the miracle-working gold 
rod that would have made him the 
money king of the world! He threw 
himself on his bed and wept like a child 
until at last he fell asleep. The heat 
woke him at last—the fierce down- 
beating of the sun as it soared up 
above the black dome—and he roused 
up and washed his hot face. He was 
haggard, beaten, a poor wreck of a man 
in foul and mud-caked clothes; and 
yet, as he breathed in the pure morning 
air, the sense of defeat fell away from 
him. He bathed and shaved and 
changed to clean clothes and stepped 
out to view his new world. 

He was like a man who, after long 
suspense, knows at last that the worst 
has happened and that there is nothing 
more to fear. He had lost, but life still 
stretched out before him with new 
hopes, new aspirations, new rewards. 
He had lost the gold rod, but—had he 
lost Athene? All that day he watched 
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her camp, hiding close in the shatlow 
of the cliffs, and at evening he saw 
her come out. She was robed in white 
now, for the faded blue dress had gone 
with the gold rod into the fire; but she 
turned, as always, to the hills. He 
watched her, not daring to show him- 
self, yet longing to rush to her side, 
and at last he went to her camp. 

He came up the cafion, a peace of- 
fering in his hand, his burning resent- 
ment forgotten. If she had robbed him 
of the gold rod, she had given him her 
kiss, and that balanced the loss and 
more. With a false Judas kiss he had 
stolen the rod away from her, but she 
had stolen it back out of love. He 
knew it by the sob that had risen in her 
throat when she had clutched the rod 
and cast it into the fire, and he knew 
that she loved him still. Hers was not 
the kiss of a woman who bids the world 
farewell, to immure herself in a con- 
vent; it was the kiss of a lover, of a 
woman daring much to snatch her be- 
loved from his doom. He knew it, for 
the old harsh striving had left him; all 
he asked of the world now was love. 

She was sitting high above him on 
the rocky point where she had watched 
before with Turco, and when he looked 
up from the trail, she beckoned him. 

“So you have come?” she said, hold- 
ing out her hands as he sprang up the 
last rocky ledge, and he met her eyes 
with a question. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Is it all right? 
Have you forgiven me?” 

“Tt was never you,” she responded 
gently. “It was the gold rod, and I 
have destroyed it. It was the longing 
for wealth and the madness that went 
with it that made you what you were. 
Are you satisfied now to be poor?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “if you call it 
poor. You know I own a share in the 
mine. But tell me, Athene, are you 
going away, or will you stay here for a 
while ?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied, ‘motion- 
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ing fim to sit beside her. “I came up 
here to sing my orisons to the sun and 
set my soul at rest. Isn’t the river 
beautiful, winding down through the 
desert—and all those purple mountains 
beyond? Oh, I love it so much! I can 
never forget it. And yet we must go 
when we are called. But if I go away, 
I shall always remember it—and this 
evening, when we sat together, so quiet 
and peaceful, at the end. It all seems 
like a dream, like some horrible night- 
mare that has left its black mark on 
our souls. But God is in everything. 
What He wills must happen, and we 
can only hope that our fate will bring 
us happiness. Are you happier, now 
that the gold rod is gone?” 

“Yes, Athene,” he responded humbly. 
“T am happier if you are. It always 
came between us. When I would come 
with some present or would try to make 
you happy, I always took advantage in 
the end. You are right. It was the 
gold rod that did it. Before you came, 
before I saw it work and made up my 
mind to get it, I was a different kind 
of man. But, Athene—lI’m sorry for 
what I’ve done.” 

He reached out his hand, and she 
took it impulsively and held it against 
her breast. 

“TI forgive you,’ 
look at the sun. 
the world.” 

They gazed in rapt silence, and at 
last Sales sighed and sank back against 
the rock. E 

“Now think of God’s love,” she be- 
gan, speaking softly, “and of all He 
has brought us through. Think of the 
faith He gave us to believe in each 
other when we were both so wicked and 
wrong. And think of all the happiness 
that might come to the world if men 
would cease their strife and try to do 
His will. He made the world beautiful, 
but men have swarmed over it and left 
it mangled and scarred. They have cut 
down the forests and muddied the riv- 


> she said. “And now 


It is sinking behind 
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ers and dug out the sides of the hills— 
and all to get a little gold. My mother 
used to say that all beautiful sights 
soothed our spirits and purified our 
souls, but that unlovely sights and 
harsh, jarring noises start strident vi- 
brations instead. That’s what I mean 
when I talk against mining and spend- 
ing all your life underground. The 
clanging of the steel, the explosions of 
the engine, the roar of the dynamite 
blasts, will destroy all your love for the 
beautiful and leave you material and 
hard. They have already—don’t you 


realize it, Lewis?—and I can never 
love you that way.” 
“But if I did?” he cried. “If I gave 


up mining—couldn’t you love me a lit- 
tle, then ?” 

“T shall always love you,” she an- 
swered reprovingly, “but perhaps you 
don’t understand. All animals love 
their mates—it is a part of their na- 
tures—but God has given men a soul. 
My mother used to say that when kin- 
dred souls meet, their love will endure 
for ages to come. But you are mate- 
rial; you deny yourself to beauty and 
the serenity that comes from contem- 
plation. You think about mines and 
gold and money and getting something 
from somebody else, but we mystics 
think of love and beauty and kindness 
and of helping everybody else. I climb 
the hills to see God in the sunset, but 
you dig for your god underground. Do 
you think we could ever be happy ?” 

She asked it hopefully, yet with 
doubt in her voice, and he set his mind 
to the question. Which would he rather 
have—his mines and his success, or 
poverty and happiness with Athene? 
It had been a hard question before, but 
now it seemed simple. His hand still 
lay softly in hers. 

“T’ll give them all away,” he said 
with decision, “the shares and my mine 
and everything. But I can’t get along 


, 


without. you, dear.” 
“Oh, will you?” she cried and leaped 
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where she sat. “Oh, dear one, do you 
love me like that?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I love you like 
that. But perhaps my soul has been 
spoiled.” 

“Oh, I’ll harmonize it,” she replied, 
nestling ecstatically against him, “and 
then maybe you can keep the stock. 
Wealth is a power, to do good with if 
only our hearts are pure. My mother 
used to say so. Now look past the 
mine and the shaft and everything, and 
let your soul go out with mine. You 
must forget all our trouble, and how I 
have hated you, and everything that is 
unworthy and sad, and think only of 
beauty and love. Look out across the 
desert to where the sun is setting. Can 
you feel all the colors of the hills? 
The far ones are purple, the color of 
kings; it makes for achievement and 
power. The blue is the color of con- 
stancy and courage, and the river is 
the symbol of eternity. Think how 
long it will flow there after we have 
passed on. But our love, if it is pure, 
will last forever.” 

She laid her head against him, and 
as they sat there in silence, he looked 
down and met her eyes. 

“Now look into my soul,” she said, 
“and think how much I love you, and 
how I would weep if geld or hatred 
should ever come between us again. 
The eyes are where the soul shines out 
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—they mirror every thought; can you 
see in mine anything but love?” 

“No,” he answered, but she looked 
at him strangely and drew away with a 
sigh. 

“What is it,” she asked, “that makes 
you look at me so? What were you 
thinking, down in your heart?” 

“I wanted to kiss you,” he answered 
honestly, and a smile lighted up her 
frown and was gone. 

“No, but gold—you were thinking 
of gold! I could tell by the look in 
your eyes.” 

“No, I wanted you, Athene,” he went 
on boldly. “The gold was in your 
hair.” 

“Oh, do you like it?” she asked, and 
then she blushed. “Do you like me 
in my robe?” 

“Yes, anywhere I find you! But lis- 
ten, Athene—you haven’t finished har- 
monizing my soul. Don’t you remem- 
ber—once before ‘i 

He paused, for she was silent, and a 
look of pain passed over her face like 
a cloud. 

“Yes,” she said, “but that was 
wicked. But, Lewis—will you do what 
I say? Then kiss me gently, so as not 
to hurt me—and think of nothing but 
our souls.” 

“Yes, Athene,” he answereG, and 
kissed her reverently, and so their two 
souls became one. 

END 











IN FUTURES 


N my day,” says a Vassar alumna, “the rules about chaperoning used to be very 
strict indeed. Above all, no young woman was allowed to go driving with a 
man unless he were her near relative or fiance. 
“One day a timid little girl came to the lady principal's office and requested 
permission to go driving with a man guest. On being questioned, however, she 


admitted that he was not a relative. 


“‘Then are you engaged to him, my dear?’ asked the lady principal kindly. 





‘The rules 


“‘Ves, I know,’ agreed the little junior, ‘and I’m net—yet. But if you'll 


only let me go, I will be before I get back.’ ” 


Annette Kellermann 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Ne 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 
less writers have posted with no stamp. 
to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. 


T would be extremely interesting to 
make a psychological study of a 
very unusual and_ remarkable 

woman—Annette Kellermann. How- 
ever, her physical attainments lend 
themselves so well to the purposes of 
this department that we might write a 
book about these alone and then not 
have done them sufficient justice; for 
Annette Kellermann, whose marvelous 
aquatic feats compel our wonder and 
admiration, is a spectacular demonstra- 
tion of living beauty and health liter- 
ally wrested from nature by an indom- 
itable determination. 

Conceded to be one of the most beau- 
tifully formed& women of to-day, Miss 
Kellermann began life sadly handi- 
capped. She was not only a frail and 
sickly speck of humanity, but suffered 
from congenital deformities of the feet 
and legs. Indeed, the little life was 
despaired of, but what there was of it 
held a spirit almost awesome in its 
courage and beauty, and this spirit il- 
lumines Miss Kellermann’s face when 
she smiles and radiates her beautiful 
form as she flashes in and out of the 
water. 

How has Annette Kellermann 
reached her present distinction? By 
an uncompromising attitude toward 
fate. Physicians have now awakened 
to a realization that heavy steel-and- 
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leather frameworks are a poor substi- 
tute for deformed limbs, and advocate 
other measures. Miss Kellermann wore 
these abominations for many years, but 
she learned to swim in spite of them, 
and to exercise, while still an infant. 
Shy, sensitive, and painfully conscious 
of her shortcomings as she was, keenly 
humiliated at displaying them to others, 
that uncompromising attitude existed 
even then, and she turned unseeing eyes 
to everything that spelled defeat and 
directed them inward upon herself. In 
this wayris character built, and in this 
way Miss Kellermann learned to swim, 
to exercise every part of her frail little 
body, to mold her form in graceful, 
curving lines, so that to-day it is dif- 
ficult to believe that her exquisitely 
modeled feet and legs were not always 
as lovely to look upon as they are now. 
Joyous exercise in the open, joyous ex- 
ercise in moving waters, are an irre- 
sistible combination for the attainment 
of symmetrical lines. 

Miss Kellermann is compared to the 
Venus de Milo and to Diana, but these 
comparisons are scarcely fair to her, 
for she possesses little in common with 
these coldly classical types. She does not 
represent merely perfection of form. 
If comparisons must be made, we at 
once think of Botticelli’s “Birth of 
Venus” or of MacMonnies’ “Bac- 
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chante.” When Rodin pronounces the 
Venus de Milo “earth’s most perfect 
beauty,” he, like the Greeks, is only 
idealizing a statue. Now, we of the 
twentieth century have grown away 


from these ancient 
idealistic forms, 
mainly because we 
embody love in our 
scheme of things. 
The extreme self- 
ishness of the 
Greeks in elimi- 
nating everything 
from their lives 
that failed to con- 
tribute to their 
ideals of perfect 
beauty, such as 
their refusal to 
bring up sickly and 
deformed children, 
contributed largely 
to the austerity of 
their statues. 

As we regard it 
to-day, beatity of 
form is not so 
much a matter of 
adherence to indi- 
vidual types as it 
is to individualistic 
development. This 
is distinctively an 
age of individual- 
ism. No woman 
need conform to 
any type but her 
own. She should, 
however, develop 
that to the best and 
highest that is in 
her. Now, Miss 
Kellermann, like 
the American 
woman, is a law unto herself; she rep- 
resents modernity, the woman of flesh 
and blood. She typifies the dominate 
note that runs through all living mat- 
ter to-day—action, personified in pul- 
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sating life, varied forms, ahd intense 
color. 

MacMonnies expresses this vividly 
in his exquisite “Bacchante.” It repre- 
sents the joy of life, the intellectual and 
spiritual joy of 
womanhood; 
whereas the classic 
idea of beauty is 
the quintessence of 
repose, solemn, se- 
vere, cold. 

Again Miss Kel- 
lermann is_ thor- 
oughly in accord 
with her times in 
that we are swerv- 
ing back to the 
“loveless Greek” 
in some of our 
twentieth-century 
ideas—namely, 
that there can be 
no beauty without 
health and that 
health is depend- 
ent upon hygiene. 
Miss Kellermann 
embodies in her 
scheme of life a 
few very simple 
rules of health, but 
she adheres to 
these and allows 
nothing to inter- 
fere with her regi- 
men. 

“Years ago,” she 
says, “I practiced 
self-analysis until I 
found out what my 
body needed in the 
way of food, drink, 
clothing, and sleep. 
I saw to it, and 
continue to see to it, that it gets just 
that and no more or no less. I con- 
sider this the keynote of my health, 
success, and happiness—that I have rig- 
orously eschewed the superficial and 


’ 
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laid hold of the real things of 
life. And I am thankful that 
I have an irresistible, tremen- 
dous urge to learn, learn, learn. 
When I am not engaged pro- 
fessionally, | am delving into 
something new for its own 
sake. I have no time for in- 
trospection or gloomy 
forebodings, and I am 
absolutely immune to 
worry. By treating my 
body like an equal— 
neither coddling it like a 
pet nor abusing it 
like an enemy—by 
keeping busy, with 
my mind filled 
with __whole- 
some, pro- 
gressive 
thoughts, 

I keep 
well 
without 




























The Pulsating 
Joy of Life. 


having to think about 
it.” And so the fragile, crip- 
pled little girl of a few decades 

ago finds herself to-day more than 
favorably compared with the world’s 
most famous conceptions of female 
beauty. What an inspiration Annette 
Kellermann should be to every woman! 
But it is a curious and deplorable fact 
that women know comparatively little 
about themselves. They are ashamed of 
their nakedness. ‘Ever since we wear 
clothes we know not one another,” 
says an old proverb, or is it that we 
know each other and ourselves only 
when clothed? We assuredly give 
more thought and care to the clothes 
that adorn our frames than we do to the 
frames themselves. Women everywhere 
pay less attention to the body and its 
needs, from the viewpoint of health and 
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hygiene, than do men. This has always 
been so. In ancient Greece, men spent 
their time out of doors in the fresh air 
and sunshine, devoting themselves to 
physical development by means of 
open-air gymnastics, while their women 
were locked up at home. 

To know herself, every woman 
should study herself in a full-length 
mirror. The figure in the glass is the 
true one, whether we like it or not. It 
represents what we really are. We will 
rarely be satisfied with what we see, 
and this is as it should be. We will 
at once observe the defects and be 
seized with a longing to correct or mod- 
ify them, and in doing this, we will 
develop our own character, for the body 
is the living image of ourselves. 

The defects that the mirror reveals 
are physiological, due to disproportion- 
ate developments of the five systems 
that make up the human body—the 
vegetative, thoracic, muscular, bony, 
and nervous. In the vegetative, which 
is the oldest and most primitive 
we possess, the glan- 
dular system predom- 
inates. The appetites 


—for food, drink, and physical pleas- 
ures—are keen, and reveal themselves, 
when overdeveloped, in grossness of the 
features, enlargement of the abdomen, 
and a general excess of fatty tissue. 
Love of ease, comfort, and a disin- 
clination to exertion, either mental or 
physical, are the chief characteristics, 
and to subdue and modify the defects 
thus developed, it is essential to restrain 
the appetites, to avoid fat-producing 
foods, and to abstain from drinking 
anything except small quantities of 
water. Systematic exercise in the open 
air, with a suitable diet, will reduce ex- 
cess in weight and create greater sym- 
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metry in form, as well as develop the 
character along more beautiful lines. 

Next in human evolution is the tho- 
racic system. The great majority of 
modern women are deficient in this re- 
spect, because they spend most of their 
time in houses and breathe vitiated air. 
Asa rule, women have a relatively slight 
appreciation of the value of deep and 
profound breathing and the remarkable 
qualities that accompany this faculty. 
Large lungs create cheerfulness, high- 
mindedness, and the ability for leader- 
ship and command. Narrow and round 
shoulders, hollow chests, drooping 
chins, and innumerable other defects 
consequent upon poorly aérated and im- 
poverished blood, poor musculature, 
and so forth, result from lack of lung 
capacity ; in fact, all the vital functions 
are directly affected and all must suf- 
fer more or less. 

Beautiful chest development in 
woman constitutes one of her greatest 
charms. Aside from the loveliness 
of its local features—gently swelling 
breasts, round throat, graceful shoul- 
ders, and well-covered bony frame- 
work—it conduces to a _ delightful 
temperament, to youthful feeling and 
vivacity even into old age, and also ac- 
counts for the fine complexions, dainty 
coloring, and lack of wrinkles, in 
women possessed of this system as 
compared with those who lack it. 

Just as a defective chest develop- 
ment stunts bodily expansion and 
beauty, so overactivity of this system 
results in a disproportionate size of the 
trunk as contrasted with other parts 
of the body, with hypertrophy of the 
heart—in those given to excessive out- 
of-door sports—lung troubles, and the 
ills following in their train. 

Those with feeble thoracic systems 
should practically live out of doors and 
engage in all kind of open-air exer- 
cise, such as walking, running, boating, 
and swimming. A high altitude is es- 
pecially beneficial, because it induces 


greater activity of the heart and lungs 
and so promotes the circulation of the 
blood. This increases the appetite, and 
as more nourishment is consumed, the 
entire body grows more vigorous, more 
symmetrical, more healthy, and hence 
more beautiful. 

The muscular system is the next un- 
der consideration. Upon its harmoni- 
ous development, the grace, symmetry, 
flexibility, and smoothness of the body 
depend. Muscle must be in excess of 
bone in order to cover it, and here we 
have those that are round and smooth 
as compared to those who are square, 
or—if the muscles are defective—an- 
gular, lean, and even.emaciated. Good 
musculature results in a litheness and 
elasticity that constitute beauty in 
themselves. One reason for the supe- 
rior evidences of health and vigor in 
men is that their waist muscles are un- 
confined and therefore constantly ex- 
ercised. The continued disuse of these 
tissues in women gives rise to one of 
their chief defects—constricted, dispro- 
portionate waists, causing, when fash- 
ion wills it, the hideous “hourglass” 
shape. 

Perfect development of the muscular 
system depends upon daily exercise of 
every part of the body. The activity 
of healthy infants and the various pos- 
tures and motions exhibited by them is 
a good object lesson in sensible gym- 
nastics calculated to develop and pre- 
serve muscular elasticity. 

The bony system is distinguished by 
height, large joints and bones, large 
hands and feet, and so forth. When 
well covered with a proportionate mus- 
cular system, we have the colossal type 
of female beauty, as represented by 
Michelangelo’s sublime figures. Al- 
though the bony structure is the foun- 
dation of the human organism, when 
in excess, it is directly opposed to fe- 
male beauty, which should be free from 
angles, ruggedness, and _ irregularity. 
Excess of bone conduces to inertia, as 
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contrasted with the lightsomeness and 


freedom of motion so attractive in 
women. 

The remedy is to drink water from 
which all lime has been removed, and 
to adopt a diet of mixed foods contain- 
ing little or no grain. Cultivate the so- 
ciety of gay, bright people, attend con- 
certs and plays, and seek diversion in 
light, out-cf-door games. The opposite 
diet should obtain in the case of those 
whose bones are small and poorly de- 
veloped. Here an abundance of lime 
water, farinaceous foods, and a life 
lived in the sunshine will bring about 
regeneration. 

The nervous system, the most highly 
differentiated of all, when normally de- 
veloped, governs the other forms, and 
when these are perfectly balanced, re- 
sults in “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” Unfortunately, one can have 
too much brain. This is evidenced by 
the size of the head, the relatively small 
stature, weak and flaccid muscles, thin, 
cold hands and feet, and weak digestive 
organs. The treatment should consist 
in less studious habits, more sleep, and 
vigorous exercise in the fresh <air. 
These improve the appetite and there- 
fore the digestive apparatus, and so 
bring about a more harmonious devel- 
opment of the five systems herein given, 
each of which, as has been shown, 
tends to produce a form peculiar to it- 
self. If we could have these systems 
perfectly blended in each body in exact 
proportions, we should succeed in de- 
veloping living ideals of art forms. 

The American woman—composite of 
all types—is probably the most beauti- 
ful in the world. What she requires, 
however, is joyful exercise in the open, 
to induce greater elasticity, not only of 
the muscles, but of thought and ideas 
concerning herself, tending toward a 
better understanding and appreciation 
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less arbitrary. 





of form and its beautiful development, 
With this end in view, daily systematic 
out-of-door sports, drills—anything 
that brings the lungs, joints, and mus- 
cles into play—are strongly advised. 
For those who cannot run out into the 
garden, into the woods, into country 
highways and byways, there are still 
many forms of exercise which,: if rig- 
idly adhered to—it is this discipline, 
day in and day out, that alone accom- 
plishes things and that is so irksome to 


most women—will result in greater 
harmony, better health, and truer 
beauty. 


Much has been said about the meas- 
urements and corresponding weights of 
the female form, but since age, circum- 
stances, and other conditions influence 
these, and since every age happily has 
its compensations, these are more or 
As one must, however, 
have some basis to work upon, correct 
measurements of the human form will 
be mailed to readers upon application 
to this department. 








Answers to Queries 


Mrs. Newry Wep.—You can try the fol- 
lowing wash for faded auburn hair: Sulphate 
of iron, 1 dram; claret, 6 ounces. Crush and 
dissolve the iron in the wine and apply the 
wash repeatedly. Should any drops fall 
upon the skin, rub the spot with a slice of 
lemon and then bathe it in cold water. When 
using a toothbrush for the purpose of apply- 
ing a liquid, cut the bristles off half their 
length, for the liquid is less liable to drop. 
The best thing to do is to buy a tonic brush; 
this is just right for use. Should you prefer 
henna, send me a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for directions. 


MartHa.—A good formula for too oily 
skin consists of boracic acid, 1 dram; rose 
water, 4 ounces. Mix well and apply fre- 
quently. Formula for liquid and powders 
for excessive perspiration of the body will 
be sent to you on receipt of a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to thuse inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. 





Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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How War Times Make Millionaires 


Providing the Battling Countries With Supplies With Which 
to Fight Has Created Scores of Enormous Fortunes—One 
Industry Has Made More Millionaires in a Short Time 
Than Any Other Industry in the World’s History 


NOTE —This article was written by the representative of a prominent banking house after 
a most thorough investigation of the proposition here described.—THE EDITOR. 


The war has made America the richest 
country on earth, 

It has brought in a crop of MILLION- 
AIRES such as the world has never known 
before. 


Munitions, provisions, motor cars, tires, cloth- 
ing, saddlery, arms, oil, especially oil, have all 
made fortunes. 

Perhaps no industry has enjoyed such wonder- 
ful prosperity from war business as the produc- 
tion of oil. 

Certainly no section has enjoyed such a BOOM 
as the wonderful new oil country of the South- 
west. 

Oklahoma and Texas have experienced one 
of these epoch-making “RUSHES” greater 
than have marked some of the widest mining 
discoveries in the world’s history. 

The country has gone OIL-MAD. f 

The oil wells pouring MILLIONS OUT OF 
THE GROUND set everyone wild over oil. 

In this section the people talk nothing, think 
nothing, dream nothing but oil, Oil, O/L! 


Greatest of Oil Fields 


There has been a rush to this greatest of oil 
fields (a field that is now producing over ONE- 
FOURTH of all the oil produced in the world) 
like the rushes of old to the great gold camps. 

When California’s pioneers discovered gold in 
the creeks of the Western slope of the Sierras in 
’49 the country went gold-mad. The hardy gold- 
seckers tracked over the prairies and deserts 
afoot, on horseback, in wagons for the golden 
California slopes. Fortunes were piled up. Mil- 
lions grew into multi-millions. 

Human suffering has ever marked the trail of 
gold. Privation, starvation, thirst, blinding heat 
and blistering cold. But the horde of the gold- 
hungry pressed on. 

Alaska sounded its call for miners to reap the 
riches hidden in the frozen tundras and creeks of 
this farthest North gold field. Again the mad 
rush, the daring, the splendid audacity of pio- 
necring against frightful odds of climate and 
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This is the home of the Peoples Service Company in 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. This is the corporation achich 
manayes all the properties of the Mid-Continent Con- 
solidated Oil & Utilities Corporation. The building is 
the Barnes Building, one of the finest in Oklahoma. 


desolation. And again millions were harvested 
from the bosom of Mother Earth. 

Goldfield came next and here the argonauts of 
fortune braved the rigors of the waterless deserts 
to win the rewards of millions. 

Such a rush is on to the oil fields of Oklahoma 
and Texas, only without the terrific suffering, 
privation and agonizing bodily risk of the “49ers”, 
or of Alaska and Goldfield. 

Today the fortune hunters are riding to the 
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chosen field it: Pullman cars and automobiles 
and the risk—most picturesque but distressing 
feature of other fortune hunting enthusiasms— 
to body and health is eliminated. 


Here Oil Is King 


OIL IS KING today in this section. 

OIL IS THE King of wealth-producers of the 
world. 

The same mad craze for wealth has pierced 
this crust of the earth with thousands of wells, 
although the development is still in its infancy, 
for here Nature has hoarded countless millions 
of barrels of this precious fuel which is growing 
more precious every day. 

Oil has made millionaires OVER NIGHT. 

Ignorant land owners who wondered yester- 
year whether they could raise enough to support 
a half-starving family from their land, are today 
counting their wealth in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

Half savage Indians on government reserva- 
tions are riding in private cars and spending thou- 
sands of dollars for the luxuries they didn’t know 
existed. 

Men have bought for a song oil lands and oil 
leases now paying thousands of dollars a day. 

The banks are crammed with money. 

Every man you meet has an OIL PROPOSI- 
TION to offer you. 

Every acre is considered a prospective fortune. 

Every rod of ground is a potential million- 
maker, 

And OIL IS GOING UP EVERY DAY. 


The demand for oil and its products—gasoline, 


naphtha, kerosene, lubricants, natural gas—is 
growing FASTER THAN THE PRODUC- 
TION. 


Oil Prices Increasing 


It seems yesterday when crude oil sold for 
NINETY CENTS A BARREL. Today it is 
about $1.70 a barrel and STILL GOING UP. 

Every day more wells pierce the “DOME”, or 
earth crust covering the great deposits of oil- 
bearing sand, and the “BLACK GOLD” shoots 
through the pipes in a TIDE OF WEALTH. 

In some districts great GUSHERS are pouring 
out, under the impetus of gas pressure down in 
the bowels of the earth, thousands of barrels of 
oil a day with a roar like that of Niagara. 

In others gas is shooting its flaming pennons 
into the sky, wasting millions of cubic feet of 
natural illuminant before it is possible to cap the 
well and control the output of a gas that is 
rich in gasoline, and which; once controlled, is 
squeezed dry of gasoline before it is piped away 
to light the cities, heat the homes, furnish fuel 
for the factories. 

OIL, OIL, OIL! 

The world is clamoring for it. 

Hundreds of steamships and locomotives are 
burning it. Hundreds of warships are propelled 
by it. Great factories are burning it up by the 
thousands of gallons. 
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Tens of thousands of motor boats are scooting 
over the waters under its propulsion. 

Millions of automobiles are using it up in gaso- 
line and lubricants. 


Demand Grows Daily 


Hundreds of thousands of gasoline engines are 
working day and night by its bottled power. 

And the price of oil is CLIMBING, climbing, 
climbing every day. 

The production isn’t equal to the demand. 

To protect the oil supply for its oil-burning 
warships the government has withdrawn thou- 
sands of acres of oil lands from public exploita- 
tion. 

The war has commandeered countless millions 
of gallons of gasoline and lubricants. 

In England, France, Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Italy there is such a shortage of gasoline—petrol 
they call it over in Europe—that private cars 
can no longer be operated because the govern- 
ments have seized all the gasoline available. 

Tank ships carrying oil to Europe are earning 
their cost at almost every trip they make across 
the ocean. And still the shortage grows. 


Land Reeks with Oil 


And here is a territory of hundreds of square 
miles where the earth fairly REEKS WITH 
OIL. Here is a territory where hundreds of 
thousands of barrels a day are being produced 
and the sources have hardly been touched. 

Fortunes are making so fast in tapping this 
wonderful TREASURE-CHEST OF OIL that 
today’s laborer may be tomorrow’s millionaire. 

It is said that two brothers—uneducated for- 
eigners who landed in Oklahoma with hardly a 


dollar to their names—are today banking $100,000 


a day from their oil returns. It may be one of 
the fables of every new bonanza land, and isn’t 
vouched for, but it is not an impossibility. In- 
deed it is one of the REAL POSSIBILITIES of 
this land of AMAZING FACTS. 

The Oklahoma field produced 110,000,000 bar- 


rels of oil in 1916. 
This is MORE THAN ONE-FOURTH OF 
THE TOTAL OIL PRODUCTION OF THE 


WORLD. 

Oil is pouring out of thousands of wells in a 
cataract of “BLACK GOLD”, the name a fanci 
ful writer gave to oil. 

Geologists estimate the supply in the tapped 
Oklahoma oil pools at close on to TWO BIL- 
LION BARRELS. Just think of it, TWO 
THOUSAND MILLION BARRELS from the 
known sources. 

It is reasonable to believe that new pools will 
be discovered from time to time as extensive 
drilling operations are being carried on, which 
means more millions of dollars. 


Oil Richer Than Gold 
Oil has made MORE MILLIONS than gold. 
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Gold production is expensive. But once an 
oil well has been drilled and oil found it entails 
practically no further expense. Nature POURS 
IT OUT from her deep-hidden reservoirs in the 
heart of the earth. Where it has to be pumped 
the cost is light, hardly a fraction of a cent per 
gallon. 

Trausportation charges on crude oil are light. 
As fast as oil development finds new sources 
the oi! is pumped through PIPE LINES to the 
refineries. 

That is one of the great FORTUNE-MAK- 
ING characteristics of oil exploitation. It pays 


right from the start of production, as soon as 
the oil bed is tapped. 
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lL yroup of six of the wells of the Mid-Continent Consolidated Oil & Utilities Corporation 
ing wells located on the properties of the company and show the development work that has already been done. 


And it keeps on paying as long as the oil sup- 
ply lasts, and that is for years and years in a 
majority of cases, for the “POOLS” of oil. are 
f incalculable richness and abundance. 


Oil Business Systematized 
The oil business today is a SYSTEMATIZED 


enterprise. It has lost much of that speculative 
feature which marked its early history. 

Today OIL is a SOLID INDUSTRY, based 
on known results and predicated on CARE- 
FULLY ESTIMATED possibilities founded on 
remarkably dependable geological discoveries. 
Scientific knowledge of oil-bearing geological 
formations is amazingly accurate. 

The GUESSWORK has been practically elimi- 
hated, 

The POSSIBILITIES are now scientifically - 
converted into actual production. 

Geological experts can tell with surprising re- 


liability WHERE TO FIND OIL DEPOSITS. 


Be Careful in Investing 


The investor who is approached with an OIL 
PROPOSITION must determine above all things 
that the offering is a LEGITIMATE OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 

“Wildeatting” is still done. 
necessary to develop new fields. 


“Wildcatting” is 
“Wildcatters” 
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have the same venturesome spirit that possessed 
the hardy prospectors of old. But their financial 
backing should come from people who can afford 
and are prepared to lose all they put in. 

All others investing in oil should place their 
money in some good company ALREADY 
ACTUALLY PAYING DIVIDENDS. In a com- 
pany whose SURPLUS earnings are big enough to 
enable them to try intelligently for the stupendous 
profits which may accrue from prospecting in 
new fields but whose SURE STEADY DIVI- 
DENDS ARE SECURED by guaranteed net in- 
come, regardless of the degree of success which 
may crown their efforts in new territory. Too 
many people with neither a practical knowledge 
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These are aul produc- 


of the oil business nor a GENUINE OIL PROS- 
PECT have taken advantage of the furore in oil 


investments to sell stock in worthless oil (?) 
propositions. 
It is advisable therefore to INVESTIGATE 


THOROUGHLY before investing and MAKE 
SURE that the proposition you are considering 
is A REAL OIL PROPERTY, not a possible 
chance to find oil. 

The ideal oil investment proposition is one 
which offers an established dividend-earning pro- 
duction with large OPPORTUNITIES for fu 
ture development and earnings. An investment 
that affords liberal, sure present dividends and 
has, in addition, large undeveloped acreage, ex- 
pertly selected, furnishes the ideal combination 
of good income with every prospect of increasing 
5, 10, yes 20, times in value through the magnifi- 
cent promise of its undeveloped territory. 

Such a proposition is offered by the MID- 
CONTINENT CONSOLIDATED OIL AND 
UTILITIES CORPORATION. 


Company on Sound Basis 
Here is a company which is NOW EARNING 
MINIMUM DIVIDENDS OF 10 PER CENT 
PER ANNUM on its selling price from AS- 
SURED sources of revenue. 
Here is a company with 


TWELVE THOU- 
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SAND ACRES OF PRECIOUS OIL HOLD- 
INGS in the richest oil sections of Oklahoma and 
Texas of which ONLY FORTY (40) ACRES 
are developed but which is already PAYING 
HANDSOME DIVIDENDS. 

PONDER THIS STATEMENT CARE- 
FULLY: With holdings of 12,000 acres, divi- 
dends are NOW BEING PAID of 10 per cent 
per annum from the returns of only FORTY 
ACRES out of TWELVE THOUSAND. 

Who shall venture to estimate the possible divi- 
dends when the entire enormous acreage is 
FULLY DEVELOPED? 

One of the properties of this company alone 
is capable of earning fabulous dividends because 
it is in a zone that has MADE OIL HISTORY 
in the last few months. This is in a phenome- 
nally rich TEXAS oil belt. 

Limited production achieved by experimental 
work in this district is already showing a net 
income of many millions of dollars per year. 

The Mid-Continent Consolidated Oil and Utili- 
ties Corporation is a consolidation of TEN DIF- 
FERENT enterprises, covering three distinct 
fields, public utilities, gas and oil, all on a pro- 
ducing, dividend-earning basis. Public utilities 
in their subdivisions embrace water, electricity, 
ice plants and street lighting, all supplied by this 
company. 

It includes not only the production of oil but 
also the production and sale of gas through its 
utilities branches. Here is a list of the properties 
that are owned entirely by the Mid-Continent 
Consolidated Oil & Utilities Corporation: 


1, PEOPLES SERVICE COMPANY. This company 
manages all the below mentioned properties: 


CITIZENS SERVICE COMPANY. This com- 
pany owns the light plant at Paris, the county 
seat of Logan County, Arkansas, and the light 
and gas plants at Alma, a prosperous town in 
Crawford County, Arkansas, also the electric 
light plants at Mulberry and Ozark. The Ozark 
plant supplies Coal Hill, Altus and Denning, all 
in Crawford County. It also has franchises in 
Charleston, the county seat of Franklin County, 
Ark., and in the towns of Branch, Franklin 
County, and Ratcliffe, Logan County, Arkansas, 
The net earnings of this company in 1916 were 
$8,400 and by the expenditure of a portion of 
the proceeds of the present stock offering which 
contemplates the installation of gas engine units 
and transmission lines, already partly complet- 
ed, the net income will be increased to $18,000. 


3. VIAN SERVICE COMPANY. This company 
owns the gas and light properties and operates 
the city water properties in the town of Vian, 
Seouoyah County, Oklahoma. Net INCOME in 
1916, $4,500. Upon completing the construction 
of an ice plant now under way the net income 
will be increased to $5,500, 


4. IOWA PIPE LINE COMPANY. This company 
owns from the Wagoner Field to Choteau and 
Pryor, in Mayes County, Oklahoma, pipe lines 
consisting of 23 miles of 4-inch and 8-inch line, 
and the 3% miles from the Upson gas field in 
Sequoyah County, Oklahoma, to the town of 
Vian, Oklahoma, and 12 miles from Vian to 
Salisaw, Oklahoma, This company also owns 
field lines and reducing stations in Wagoner 
Field and the gas rights on five wells, including 
about 1,200 acres of oil and gas leases in the 
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Wagoner Field. NET INCOME in 1916, $15,5 1 


By the construction at conservative expense 
pipe lines in Haskell County to the town 
Stigler the net income of the company shov 
be increased to $40,800. 


5. GRAND RIVER GAS COMPANY. This con 
pany supplies the towns of Pryor and Choteau. 
in Mayes County, Oklahoma, Salisaw, Sequoyah 
County, and Wagoner, Wagoner County, Okla. 
homa, It also has franchises in Muldrow and 
Stigler, both good towns. NET INCOME fp 
1916, $14,000. By modest expenditures now ip 
work in installing plants at Muldrow, Salisayw, 
and Stigler the net income is being increased 
to $27,000, 


6. ALBERMARLE PRODUCING COMPANY. This 
company owns 1,800 acres of oil and gas leases 
on anticlinical struetures in Mayes County, Ok- 
lahoma, This acreage has tremendous earning 
probabilities, and possesses enormous potential 
value, 


7. GRAND RIVER PRODUCING COMPANY. This 
company owns some 2,600 acres of oil and gas 
leases in Mayes and Sequoyah Counties, Okla- 
homa, including five gas wells now producing 
10,000,000 feet of gas DAILY. This acreage is 
capable at the present time, with proper drill- 
ing, of producing 100,000,000 feet of gas daily, 
All gas produced in this area will readily find 
a market at from 3 cents up per 1,000 feet, 
It is intended during the progress of the present 
financing to begin the development necessa 
for this purpose. 


8 STIGLER PRODUCING COMPANY. This come- 
pany owns approximately 2,000 acres of oil and 
gas leases in Haskell County, Oklahoma. This 
acreage possesses considerable actual present 
value while the speculative value of this come. 
pany’s properties is too huge for present esti- 
mate, 
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9 LANE OIL PRODUCING COMPANY. This com- 
pany owns 1,900 acres of operating oil and gas 
leases, located variously in (1) Pumpkin Centre 
Pool, (2) Stone Bluff Bald Hill District, (3) 
MelIntosh County Field, (4) Beland Pool, (5) 
Cushing Pool, (6) Broken Arrow Field, all the 
foregoing being in Oklahoma, and (7) Goose 
Creek-Humble Field, Texas. Producing at pres- 
ent approximately 300 barrels of oil daily (about 
200 during 1916) and 3,000,000 feet of gas 
daily, which netted during 1916 more than 
$100,000, the output with present equipment will 
materially exceed $200,000 in net income during 
1917. Aggressive development is at once to be 
pushed on these properties which possess tre- 
mendous speculative value by reason of the 
large amount of undrilled acreage and _ the 
known productive sands not yet tapped on the 
areas now producing. The net income of this 
property in 1916 was over $112,000. 


In addition the company owns 80 PER CENT 
of the Salisaw Producing Co. This company 
owns approximately 4,000 acres of oil and gas 
leases in Sequoyah County, Oklahoma, on which 
acreage the company is now drilling a deep 
well, 


Incatculably Rich Holdings. 

These TEN PROPERTIES are of incalculable 
value. 

They offer a WONDERFUL SPECULATIVE 
OPPORTUNITY owing to the enormous UN- 
DEVELOPED ACREAGE held by the company. 

They offer a MAXIMUM OF SAFETY be- 
cause they are fortified by a chain of SERVICE 
COMPANIES, all good earners and capable of 
larger developments, which constitute positive 
INSURANCE OF DIVIDENDS because theif 
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aming capacity is a STEADY, RELIABLE, 


ne JNIFORM, ASSET more than three times in 

town xcess of dividend requirements. 

y shou Any investment banker, financial advisor, or 
uthorit) on financial matters will assure you that 

his com™@ ERY ICE CORPORATIONS are the steadiest 

sonal “00D EARNING investments you can buy. 


So here you have combined the acme of safety 


ty, Okla. 
lrow andignd the maximum of speculative value. 
OME fl That is the UNUSUAL COMBINATION of- 


s now ip 
Salisay, 
increased 


ered by the securities of the Mid-Continent Con- 
olidated Oil & Utilities Corporation. A mavzi- 
num of safety and endrmous profit possibilities. 
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hy In Wonderful Oil Field 

"earning The Goose Creek and Humble properties are 

potential§, the same anticlinical structures that have re- 
ulted in the sensational Goose Creek field where 

s. bushers have been brought in that spout tens of 

8, oun housands of barrels of oil per day. — 

roducingg® For the uninitiated it may be of interest to 

‘reage isBxplain that an “anticlinical” is a geological for- 

er drill. 
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= will Mhee of the Grand River Gas Co., one of the public 
— wlilities companies owned by the Mid-Continent Con- 
a " 9 Bulidated in the richest oil belt on earth. This com- 
oe re yany supplies the towns of Pryor and Choteau, Sal- 
od sad saw and Wagoner, all in Oklahoma, with natural gas 
. - jor lighting and heating purposes. 
on the ; 
of this 

f the earth where it has been forming for ages 
CENT for countless centuries—hoarded there by an 
a oan ipheaval of the earth’s strata in the period when 
whieh Pte earth was cooling. 


a deep The oil is found at different depths, from 600 


) 3,000 feet below the surface. The principal 
cost of producing oil is the drilling, which runs 


incost from $1 to $1.50 a foot, according to the 

Hculable Biificulties encountered. It is not often that this 
rp peost is exceeded unless there are accidents in the 
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Once the oil sands are “tapped” the flow is 
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is called a “Gusher.” The “Gusher” is caused 
“a gas pressure in the bowels of the earth, under 
the “dome,” or crust, which holds the gas and oil 
impregnated sands. 

In many cases the wells give out only gas as 
they tap a point in the “dome” where the gas has 





Mayes County, 


Pryor: plant at Pryor, 
This is part of the Grand River Gas Com- 
utilities, 


Gas office 
Oklahoma. 
pany's larve plant covering four cities’ 


of the 


accumulated above the oil bearing sands. This 
gas is piped to the nearby cities—sometimes to 
great distances—and sold for illuminating and 
heating purposes. Much of this gas carries a 
large percentage of volatile or vaporized gasoline 
which is extracted from the gas by process before 
the gas is piped away for illuminating and heat- 
ing uses. Taking out the gasoline does not im- 
pair the light-giving and heat-producing qualities 
of the gas. 


Good Dividends 


Much of the steady income of the Mid-Conti- 
nent Consolidated is brought in by its receipts 
from gas production. You will note this if you 
study the list of companies incorporated in the 
Mid-Continent and note that they are service 
companies in cities located in or near the sections 
where the company has on gas or oil 
properties. 

It is interesting to note that Public Utilities 
Service companies are considered the most 
STABLE and reliable dividend-paying invest- 
ments available. 

A thoroughly authoritative chart recently pub- 
lished showed that during the past thirty years 
railroads, industrial and other securities suffered 
many fluctuations, going up and down in value 
and returns while utilities securities showed a 
STEADY and dependable INCREASE IN VAL- 
UES averaging 7 PER CENT annually on a 
steady line that climbed consistently from the 
start without suffering set-backs or drops. This 
steady climb of per cent per annum meant a 
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total increase during the period considered of 
well over 200 PER CENT. 


Gives Real Stability 


This feature of the Mid-Continent Consoli- 
dated Oil & Utilities Corporation gives its se- 
curities such a wonderful STAYING POWER. 
The utilities branches of the corporation IN- 
SURE its dividends. 

With this INSURED feature the speculative 
possibilities become most attractive. 

The Lane Oil Producing Company—one of the 
subsidiary companies in the corporation—has de- 
veloped IN PART 40 acres of its 1,900 acres of 
oil lands. The returns from this PARTIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT paid in 1916 over $100,000.00. At 
present prices of oil this amount would now be 
closer to $150,000.00. 

When you consider that this company has in 
excess of TWELVE THOUSAND ACRES of 
oil lands in a district that is PROVED HIGHLY 
MINERALIZED—the expression used scientifi- 
cally in describing oil lands, as oil is considered a 
mineral element—the possibilities it offers are 
enormous; simply beyond computation to a de- 
gree that may well stagger the imagination. 

The COUNTRY’S BEST GEOLOGISTS have 





Low pressure gas station of the Grand River Gas Com- 

pany at Wagoner, Wagoner County, Oklahoma. The 

natural gas comes from the well at terrific pressure 
which has to be regulated. 


calculated that the gas leases on one of the prop- 
erties alone when properly developed will give 
over 100,000,000 feet of gas per day. They are 
giving ONE-TENTH of that amount now. This 
gas is now selling readily at from 10 cents per 
thousand feet to 30 cents per thousand feet. At 
the very lowest estimate of 3 cents per thousand 
the gas alone can pay the company on this basis 
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of development an annual income of splendid 
portions—$3,000 per day. Over a million do 
a year from gas alone on one small holding 9 

When the oil possibilities are developed, 
cially in the Broken Arrow or the Goose Cy 
and Humble districts, the possibilities are sim 
enormous, even if figured only on the basis of 
present limited production on a partially de 
oped 40 acres. 
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No. 1 Station of the lowa Pipe Line Co. where t 

natural gas is brought in from the wells and its pr 

sure modified to make it usable before being piped 
to the points of distribution, 


Securities Listed on Curb 

The character of this great corporation is ind 
cated by the fact that the securities of the coq 
pany have been admitted to ACTIVE TRADIN 
ON THE NEW YORK CURB. 

This, in itself, puts it far above the ordinary 
proposition, giving it a character of solid si 
stance. The stock has been handled by one of ti 
big houses on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The people behind the company are of ¢ 
highest character. Here is a list of the offic 
and directors. Study this list. Note that mar 
of these men are bankers, directors of bank 
men who enjoy the confidence of their fellov 
citizens, All are strong men morally, financial] 
and in ability. Here is the list: 

PRESIDENT—Dick R. Lane, Davenport, Ia., Di- 

rector also in the Dunn-MecCarthy Co., Chicago; 
MeCarthy Improvement Co., Miller Hotel (Co. 
and Union Savings Bank of Davenport, Ia, 
ete., ete, 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
G. W. Fry, Muskogee, Okla. 
TREASU RER—A, S. Nelson, Muskogee, Okla. 

DIRECTORS 
C. Kahl, Davenport, Ia., 


Walsh Construction Co, and 
tional Bank Davenport, Ia. 

Hi. C. Blackwell, Davenport, 
engineer in charge of Public Utilities, vice- 
president and general manager Peoples Light 
Co, and Davenport Gas and Electric Co., Mus 
catine Lighting Co., Muscatine, Ia., and engi- 
neer for United Light and Railway Co., Gran 
Rapids, Mich, 


MANAGER— 


H. also vice-president 


director lowa Na 


Ia., also consulting 
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puis W. Duncan, Muskogee, Okla., also cashier 
First National Bank of Muskogee. 

gorace 8. Gould, New York City. 

UDITOR—H. E. Littig, Davenport, Ia., also di- 
rector and assistant Tri-City Railway and Light 
Co.; Tri-City Railway Co. of Iowa; Peoples Power 
Co.; Peoples Light Co.; Iowa City Light & Power 
Co,, also assistant treasurer Tri-City Railway Co. 
of Illinois, Moline-Rock Island Mfg. Co., Musca- 
tine Lighting Co., Davenport Gas and Electric 
Co., Moline, Rock Island & Eastern Railway Co., 
ete., ete. 

Following is the official statement of valuations 
submitted by the directors of the company. 


ATEMENT OF VALUATIONS, MID-CON- 

TINENT CONSOLIDATED OIL AND 
UTILITIES CORPORATON. 

otal valuation of oil and gas and 

public utility properties........... $1,277,960. 11 

ash on hand 121,367.46 

Sn SONEED. Scene hechesesedens 99,842.06 


eeeeere eee eeeeeeeee 


TRAINS nck ccevcéircesscccco mt MSS 


Liabilities—No bonds, notes or other liabilities 
an current monthly bills for expenses. 


ATEMENT OF EARNINGS, 10916, OF 

PROPERTIES NOW OWNED BY MID- 

CONTINENT CONSOLIDATED OIL 
\ND UTILITIES CORPORATION. 


16 net income of public utilities........ $ 42,500 
16 net income of oil and gas properties. 112,847 


SHS MOE IRROINES 5 os v0600000008 $155,347 


_ dividend requirements on this issue 60,000 
mings for January, February, and 
March, 1917, were at the annual rate of .$180,000 


inl are now considerably in excess of that rate. 


The expenditure of the proceeds of the sale 


pi the present issue on development of the public 


tilities and oil lands, and the acquisition of addi- 
ional properties which have been selected by the 
ompany’s geologists will materially increase net 
arnings for the year 1917. 


CAPITALIZATION—150,000 SHARES OF 
NOMINAL VALUE 


Secured for two years as to minimum dividends 
i $1.20 per share per annum—75,000 shares, of 
hich 25,000 remain in the company’s treasury, 
5,000 have been sold and 25,000 are now offered 
or public subscription. The other 75,000 shares 
kere issued in payment for all the properties of 
he ten companies owned by Mid-Continent. In 
ccepting this stock as full payment the vendors 
orfeited all rights to dividends for 2 years so 
hat all dividends now go to the present purchas- 
rs of this issue. 

By an agreement between the stockholders, and 
inding upon the company, the 50,000 shares un- 
rwritten and now offered to the public for 
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investment (25,000 of which have been sold and 
the money received by the company) are secured 
as to minimum dividends of $1.20 PER ANNUM 
PER SHARE, payable at the rate of 10 cents per 
share per month. This stock also participates 
equally in all additional earnings after 10 cents 
per share per month has been paid on all out- 
standing shares. 








Pryor, where 


room at the 
supplies for handling and distributing the gas are kept 


Storage Oklahoma, plant, 


This storage room is in the rear 
of the office. 


until they are needed. 


These shares are now being offered for public 
subscription at $12 PER SHARE, at which price 
the 10 cents per share guaranteed monthly divi- 
dend yields an income which cannot be less than 
10% on your investment, but which may GROW 
TO 100% WITHIN THE YEAR. 

This stock has been actively traded in on the 
New York curb market and is regularly listed by 
the New York Curb Market Association. 


High Dividends Earned 


It is worth considering that 1916 earnings are 
SEVERAL TIMES IN EXCESS of the dividend 
requirements of this issue and the probable earn- 
ings for 1917 are MORE THAN FIVE TIMES 
IN EXCESS of such dividend requirements. The 
public utilities in 1917 should earn more than 
$90,000 and new development in the company’s 
oil fields should NET AT LEAST $250,000 in- 
stead of the $150,000 they now produce. 

Mid-Continent owns PUBLIC UTILITIES in 
SEVENTEEN CITIES and towns located in rich 
and growing districts, which establishes a basis 
of SAFETY equal to the highest grade of BOND 
ISSUES. 

Mid-Continent owns oil and gas leases totaling 
approximately 12,000 acres, all selected under the 
most competent direction, and has SUBSTAN- 
TIAL PRESENT OIL AND GAS PRODUC- 
TION which is immediately to be greatly 














increased. Vastly INCREASED 
seem permanently assured, 

The holding and subsidiary connections in the 
various fields of operation have established the 
following banking connections: 
Se MAD, 0.0 0.00000 0-08 


EARNINGS 


.. Bank of Alma 


ALTUS, Arkansas.........../ Arkansas Valley Bank 
BRANCH, Arkameas.............00005 Bank of Paris 
CHARLESTON, Arkansas........... Bank of Paris 


CHOTEAU, Okla.....Choteau Trust & Banking Co. 
DENNING, Arkansas........Arkansas Valley Bank 
MULDROW, Okla.....First Nat'l Bank of Muldrow 


MUSKOGEE, Okla....First Nat'l Bank of Muskogee 
OZARK, Arkansas.........../ Arkansas Valley Bank 
ES 5 6 bos ob 00a beeeees Bank of Paris 
PRYOR, Oklahoma...... Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
SALISAW, Oklahoma........Merchants Nat’l Bank 
STIGLER, Oklahoma. ...First Nat’l Bank of Stigler 
STOTT TOT eT Bank of Vian 
WAGONER, Okla,...First State Bank of Wagoner 


These Banks are the leading financial institu- 
tions of their sections. 

It may perhaps interest readers to know how 
careful business men of experience and knowl- 
edge consider the Mid-Continent Consolidated 
securities as an investment. The report of such 
men, all disinterested parties, must bear weight, 
the weight of careful thought and ripe experi- 
ence—the report of men who until recently had 
no association with the company but who are 
now enthusiastic stockholders. 


Investigators Make Report 

A Chicago banking house recently took a party 
of sixteen men of substance on a tour of inspec- 
tion through the Mid-Continent public utility, 
gas and oil fields with the result that fourteen 
of them purchased blocks of stock immediately 
upon their return. A few voluntary expressions 
of opinion from members of this party, which 
typify the sentiments of all, are given below. 
Please realize that these letters express the con- 
victions of practical, hard-headed business men, 
disinterested at the time of their searching per- 
sonal investigation, everyone of whom, after see- 
ing with his own eyes just what the company 
owns and is doing, put his money into the same 
stock that is now being offered to you at the 
same price, $12.00 per share, at which you now 
have an opportunity of buying it. This is what 
they write: 

WILLIAM D. BERGER, 314 Montauk Ave. 


Brooklyn, _Y.—I deem it my duty to ad- 
vise ail to invest in MID-CONTINENT. 
After making a careful personal investiga- 


tion on the ground and finding it to be such 
as described, I have invested in MID-CON- 
TINENT and have induced my father to do 
likewise. Irom the point of substantial divi- 
dend returns and material enhancement in 
market value, MID-CONTINENT affords a 
sound and secure investment opportunity. 


T. O’BRIEN, Hearst Building, Chicago, 
Ill—After a careful personal inspection of 
the Mid-Continent Consolidated Oil and 
Utilities Corporation holdings I am_ thor- 
oughly convinced of their value. and also of 
the stability of the company whose manage- 
ment is aggressive and efficient. It looks like 
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a big money-maker. I am advising my p 
sonal friends to purchase stock and have 
self invested. 

HARRY OPPENHEIMER, Chicago, Ill 
The visits we paid to the different pla 


belonging to the MID-CONTINENT j; 
pressed me very much. As a general n 
when companies are putting stock on { 


market | have found that a great majo 
of them overstate the value of properties 
question. I was more than pleased to fi 
that all their statements made in advance 
to what the company owned were not alo 
true but, I think, greatly underrated, the co 
pany having, in. my estimation, consideral 
more than claimed, with wonderful pos 
bilities as to the future production of oil a 
gas. I wish to thank you for the care y 
took in looking after our comiort on t 
trip. I wish you every success in placing ¢ 
stock, which I think will turn out to be a fig 
investment. (Mr. Oppenheimer purchay 
one thousand shares of this stock after s¢ 
ing the properties.) 

ALBERT M. KUNZ, Wesley, Iowa 
After looking over the properties of the Mi 
Continent Consolidated Oil & Utilities Co 
poration I find them far better than I hg 
expected. My personal inspection convined 
me that the utilities properties alone aj 
more than sufficient to pay the entire diy 
dend requirements of $1.20 a year on all tl 
outstanding stock, and the promise of fl 
rich oil fields seems to indicate a large i 





Pipe for carrying gas or oil unloaded at the station 

Vian, Sequoyah County, Oklahoma. Here also is shi 

part of the machinery used in fitting and conneet 

the pipes to make them gas and oil proof and pret 
leaks in transit. 


crease of the value of stock at an early date 
As evidence of the sincerity of my convic’ 
tion I am buying a block of the stock, whic! 
is the best evidence of my confidence in the 
property. I was particularly impressed wit! 
the ability and honesty of the men who mar 
age and control the development of the vari 
ous properties on the ground and am sure that 
they can and will achieve big results. 

Dr. W. F. TENNANT. Fond du Lae, 
Wis.—I wish to state to you at this time that 
although slightly skeptical before my visit, 
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as to the value of MID-CONTINENT prop- 100 invested in Kern River Oil... 2,000 
erty as claimed by your company, my per- 100 invested in Dingman Oil .......... 40,000 
sonal inspection of the individual properties 100 invested in Monarch Oil ......... 16,000 
of the company has changed my mind en- 100 invested in Pinol Oil Company.... 10,000 
tirely. 1 feel that the entire holdings of this 100 invested in Lucille Oil Company... 16,000 
company are valuable, that the management 100 invested in New Oil Company..... 3,900 
is highly efficient and thoroughly honest, and 100 invested in Fullerton Oil .......... 6,130 
that all is being done that can be done to 100 invested in Winchester Oil 8,200 
. velop the property and bring out its true 100 invested in Winemiller Oil ....... 8,300 


alue. The public utilities owned by the com- 
> iny are all well handled and should increase 
in value in a very short time—and they are 
valuable at present. The oil lands and leases 
are now earning a good dividend on the 
property and offer great opportunities, as 
every indication points to a big increase in 
production upon further development, which 
is going on at the present time. 

E. B. CRESAP, gor Fourth Ave., Ft. Madi- 
son, lowa—I must acknowledge that I am 
very favorably impressed with the outlook for 
success in each and every field in which the 
MID-CONTINENT has its holdings, from 
the fact that I can plainly see that there will 
he a rapid increase in the population in the 
territories now being served by the company. 
The vast opportunities for labor and capital, 
the resources of this country, both above and 
below ground, having hardly been scratched 
especially in MID-CONTINENT territory, 
only wait for capital and people to develop 
them. Inducements should be offered to get 
parties who have never visited this territory 
to make personal observations and inspections 


of the wonderful opportunities the country 

possesses. 

These voluntary opinions from men of high 
standing who have just been to look over the 


properties should convince you. They are all dis- 
interested men who went as investigators and 
who were so delighted that they are now stock- 
holders in the MID-CONTINENT CONSOLI- 
DATED 


No Hesitation in Investing. 
There 


should be no hesitancy in your mind as 
to the solid, substantial character and worth of 
this investment opportuuty. lk offers EVERY 
SAFEGUAKRD to your money and with this 
safety it combines the utmost of speculative 
values—that is, practical assurance of enormously 
increased FUTURE EARNINGS 

Here 1s what $100 invested in the early start 
of these oil compames have actually paid accord- 
ing to Moody’s Manual: 


$100 invested in Deep Sand Oil Co., 
Humble, Tex. . .$ 2,000 

100 invested in Hoffman Oil . Hum- 
OR: PONE ccs >. caleWieine ss 3,000 
100 invested in Sourdough Oil Co 3,800 
100 invested in Monte Cristo Oil Co 4 000 
100 invested in Peerless Company .... 3,000 
100 invested in Home QOil ............ 50,000 
100 invested in Union Oil ............ 150,000 
100 invested in New York Oil........ 40,000 
100 invested in Alcalda Oil ... ....... 30,000 
100 invested in San Joaquin Oil.. .... 5,500 
100 invested in Pacific Oil ..... reer ee 1,500 
100 invested in Caribou Oil ........... 3,000 
100 invested in Imperial Oil .......... 4,500 
100 invested in Kern Oil Company.... 4,600 
100 invested in S, F. & McK. Onf...... 6,250 
Please mention this magazine 


Just remember that of the entire holdings of 
the company—some 12,000 acres—only FORTY 
ACRES of oil lands have been developed, and 
this small parcel has shown with PARTIAL 
DEVELOPMENT a return in 1916 of well over 
$100,000, the same 40-acre piece now earning net 
at the rate of over $150,000. When all the oil 
and gas properties have been developed they may 











The 


Stiles Well in 
ing gas to the 
of the Mid-Continent Consolidated. 


the Wagoner 
Jowa Pipe Line, onc 


Gas Field furnish- 
of the properties 
The well has been 
leading to the front is carrying 


capped and the pipe 


the natural yas at high pressure to the moderating 
plant whence it is piped to the cities for sale to 
householders, factories, hotels, ete 


be expected to produce MANY, MANY TIMES 
that amount. We confidently look for a 2,000- 
barrel well on the company’s Texas holdings at 
an early date. This alone will probably net the 
company $1.500,000 annually and enable it to pay 


dividends of $100 PER SHARE PER MONTH. 


Here is a company very modestly capitalized, 
having no preferred stock, except in the prefer- 
ence on guaranteeed dividends, as_ explained 
above, for a limited number of shares—the shares 


you are offered—but YOUR STOCK SHARING 


EQUALLY IN ALL INCREASED EARN- 
NGS. 
when answering advertisements 
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With the rapid developments in progress ani 
the possibilities of enormously rich strikes on th 
company’s properties now being drilled for 9; 
and gas there is every prospect of the stock dou 
bling in value in the next few months. 

You should ACT PROMPTLY because thi 
offer may never be repeated. 

If you are not in position to pay in full for this 
stock send a “Holding Remittance” of $3 PER 
SHARE to protect yourself against an advance 
in price. You can then pay the balance in con. 
venient monthly payments. If on investigation 
you are not satisfied we will refund your money 
We say this freely because we know that the more 
you investigate the better satisfied you will be 
with your investment. 

The money invested is to be put into IMME. 
DIATE DEVELOPMENT which will greatly in- 
crease the earnings of the company. It is all 
TREASURY STOCK, the funds now raised tom ~~ 4 
go INTO THE TREASURY for development 
purposes. 

Here is one of those EXCEPTIONAL OP. 
PORTUNITIES so rarely offered the general 
public. Here is a chance to put a little money 
into an investment that will be the safeguard for 
comfort and luxury in your old age. 

DON’T HESITATE! ACT AT ONCE. 

Fill out the coupon. REMIT A SMALL 
FIRST PAYMENT, $3.00 Per Share. Take time 
to investigate thoroughly. Then write to any of 
the banks mentioned, to any rating agency, to any 
Gas well near Muldrow, Oklahoma, just brought in” financial house, and they will tell you that here 
and before capping and piping. Note the flare of gas 1S an opportunity that is as good as wheat in the 
shooting up from the head of the well. This gives an bin. 


idea of what a head of pressure the gas has. This BUT ACT QUICKLY. There is very little of 


well was brought in and photoyraphed since the first 











of the year this stock offered at the Present Price; it should 
ian’ now be selling at double the price, and no doubt 
The company has NO BONDED or other IN- will in the very near future. This limited allot- 
DEBTEDNESS., ment will soon be taken up. 
Here is an ASSURED, proven, present, actual, Min-CoNTINENT SECURITIES CORPORATION, 
producing earning capacity, plus MAGNIFI- Avutt BUILDING, 
CENT PROSPECTS, offered to you at a price Tusa, OKLAHOMA, 
Now” ve 2 ey Pewee NOTR.—This article written exclusively for read- 


, . * A ers of Smith’s Mayazine is offered by the Mid-Conti- 
Judging merely from its earning capacity this nent Securities Corporation, eliminating Wall street, 
stock should already be selling for MUCH aly erg Te: ee quotage oe St ae 
~ slo pe 8 re steac J S12, B wie made 06} i] 

MORE than $12 per share. Stock already paying company. If only 10% of the readers of this maga- 
10% dividends in the present state of ‘develop- cine subscribe for even a mimimum of fire shares of 
ment of the Mid-Continent Consolidated prop- (his stock the entire issue will be heavily oversub- 
sos | tuall | k lue of 1 scribed. In this case the company reserves the right 
erties has actually a bDOOK value much more to allot the stock pro rata among subscribers or to 
than the quoted price of $12 per share. refuse any subscriptions without reason. 








MID-CONTINENT SECURITIES CORPORATION Smith's 
Ault Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please reserve for me..... ....-Shares of the stock of the Mid-Continent Consolidated 
Oil & Utilities Corporation at $12 per share. I enclose $.... .... payment in }f3i'} for same. 
It is understood and agreed that if after 30 days’ investigation I am not satisfied with this 
investment that I have the privilege of canceling my reservation and you will return my 


money. If satisfied I will pay the balance in three monthly installments of $3 PER SHARE. 
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Address 
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Former United States Senator Maso 


Pioneer in Pure Food and Drug Legislation, Father of Rural Free Delivery System 


Takes Nuxated Iron 


to obtain renewed strength, power and endurance after the hardest 
fought political campaign of his life in which he was elected Congress- 
The results he obtained from taking 


man from the State of Illinois. 
Nuxated Iron were so surprising that 


SENATOR MASON NOW SAYS 


Nuxated Iron should be made known to every nervous, run down, 


anaemic man, woman and child. 


Opinion of Doctor Howard James, late of the Manhattan State Hospital 
of New York and formerly Assistant Physician, Brooklyn State Hospital, 
who has prescribed and thoroughly tested Nuxated Iron in his own 


private practice. 
WHAT SENATOR MASON 
“IT have often said I would never recommend medi- 
cine of any kind. I believe that the doctor's place. 
However, after the hardest political campaign of my 
life, without a chance for a vacation, I had been 
starting to court every morning with that horrible 
tired feeling one cannot describe. I was advised to 
try Nuxated Iron. As a pioneer in the pure food 
and drug legislation, I was at first loath to try an 
advertised remedy, but after advising with one of 
my medical friends, I gave it a test. The results 
have been so beneficial in my own case 1 made up 
my mind to let my friends know about it, and you 
are at liberty to publish this statement if you so de- 
sire. I am now sixty-five years of age, and I feel that a 
remedy which will build up the strength and increase 
the power of endurance of a man of my age shoul 
known to every nervous, run-down anaemic man, woman 
and child.” 
Senator Mason's 
Tron was shown 


SAYS 


statement in regard to Nuxated 
to several physicians who were re- 
quested to give their opinions thereon. 

Dr. Howard James, late of the Manhattan State 
Ilospital of New York, and formerly assistant physi- 
cian, Brooklyn State Hospital, said: 


“Senator Mason is to be commended on handing out 
this statement on Nuxated Iron for public print. 
There are thousands of men ang women who need a 
strength and blood-builder, but do not know what to 
take. There is nothing like organic iron—Nuxated Iron 

to give increased strength, snap. vigor, and staying 
power. It enriches the blood, brings roses to the 
cheeks of women and is an unfailing source of re- 
newed vitality, endurance and power for men who 
burn up too rapidly their nervous energy in the strenu 
one (Strain of the great business competition of the 
day! 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston physician who has studied 
abroad in great European medical institutions, said: 
“Senator Mason is right. As I have said a hundred 
times over, organic iron is the greatest of all strength 
builders. 

“Not long ago a 
half a century old 








man came to me who was 
and asked me to give 
liminary examination for life insurance 

ished to find him with the blood pressure of a boy 
of twenty and as full of vigor, vim and vitality as 
a young man: in fact, a young man he really was, 
notwithstanding his age. The sec . he said. was 
taking organic iron—-Nuxated Iron had filled him with 


nearly 
him a pre- 
I was aston- 






renewed life. At thirty he was in bad health; at 
forty-six he was care-worn and nearly all in. Now 
at fifty, after taking Nuxated Iron, a miracle of 


vitality 
youth. 
“Tron is absolutely necessary to enable your blood 
to change food into living tissue. Without it. no 
matter how much or what you eat. your food merely 
passes through you without doing you any good You 
don’t get the strength out of it. and as a consequence 
you become weak, pale and sickly looking, just like a 
plant trying to grow in a soil deficient in iron. If 
you are not strong or well. you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test: See how long you can work 
or how far you can walk without becoming tired. 
Next, take two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated 
iron three times per day after meals for two weeks 
Then test your strength again. and see how much 
you have gained I have seen dozens of nervous, 
run-down people who were ailing all the while double 


and his face beaming with the buoyancy of 





their strength and 
endurance and en- 
tirely rid themes 
selves of all symp- 
toms of dyspepsia, 
liver and other trou- 


bles in from ten to 

fourteen days’ time 

simply by taking 

iron in the proper 

form. And this, : 

after they had in Former United States Senator Wm. E 


Mason, recently elected Member of 
the U. S. Congress from Illinois. 


some cases been doc- 
toring for months 
without obtaining 
any benefit. But 
don't take the old 
forms of reduced 





Senator Mason’s championship 
of Pure Food and Drugs legisla- 


iron, iron acetate or tion, his fight for the rural free 
tincture of iron sim- delivery system. and his strong 
ply to save a few advocacy of all bills favoring 
cents The iron de- labor and the rights of the masses 


as aguinst trusts and combines, 


manded by Mother 


Nature for the red made him a national figure at 
coloring matter in Washington and endeared him to 
the blood of her the hearts of the working man 
children is, alas! and the great masses of people 
not that kind of throughout the United States 
iron You must Senator Mason has the distinetion 
take iron in a form of being one of the really big men 


of the nation. His strong en 
dorsement of Nuxated lron must 
convince any intelligent thinking 


that can be easily 
absorbed and assimi- 
lated to do you any 


good otherwise it reader that it must be a prepara 
may “6 prove ‘worse tion of very great merit and one 
than useless ; which the Senator feels is bound 
were Gan to be of great value to the masses 
Many an athlete ot people everywhere, otherw is« 
and prize fighter has he could May rors to en ne 
» avy «a name to it, especially after his 
won the day sim- strong advocacy of pure food and 
ply because he knew drugs legislation. 
the secret of great Since Nuxated Iron has obtained 
ee eae such an enormous sale--over three 
strength and endur- miltion people using it annually 
ance and filled his other iron preparations are often 


recommended as a substitute for it 
The reader should remember that 
there is a vast difference between 
ordinary metallic iron and the or 
ganic iron contained in Nuxated 
Iron, therefore always insist on 
having Nuxated lron as recom 
mended by Dr. i fokard James, and 
other physicians 


blood with iron be- 
fore he went into 
the affray: while 
many another has 
gone down in in- 
zlorious defeat sim- 
‘ly for the lack of 
ron, 


NOTE—Nuxated Iron 











which is prescribed and rec- 
ommended above by physicians in such a great variety 
of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret remedy, 
but one which is well known to druggists and whose 
iron constituents are widely prescribed by eminent 
physicians both in Europe and America. Unlike the 
older inorganic iron products it is easily assimilated, 
does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor upset 
the stomach: on the contrary, it is a most potent 
remedy in nearly all forms of indigestion as well as 
for nervous, run-down conditions. The manufacturers 
have such great confidence in nuxated iron that they 

offer to forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution 
if they cannot take any man or woman under 60 
who lacks fron, and increase their strength 100 per 
cent or over in four weeks’ time, provided they have 
no serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund 
your money if it does not at least double your strength 
and endurance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by 
all good druggists. 
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R HEADACHESELRALG 


Various Headaches 


“It is necessary in order to treat headaches properly to 
understand the causes which produce the affection,”’ says 
Dr. J. W. Ray of Blockton, Alabama. Continuing, he 
says: ‘Physicians cannot even begin the treatment of a 
disease without knowing what causes give rise to it, and 
we must r ber that headache is to be treated accord- 
ing to the same rule. We must not only be particular to 
give a remedy intended to counteract the cause which 
produces the headache, but we must also give a remedy 
to relieve the pain until the cause of the trouble has been 
removed. To answer this purpose Anti-kamnia Tablets 
will be found a most convenient and satisfactory remedy. 
One tablet every one to three hours gives comfort and 
rest in most severe cases of headache, neuralgia and 
particularly the headaches of women. 


FOR SICK-HEADACHE 


If a patient is subject to regular attacks of sick-head- 
ache, he should take two A-K Tablets when he feels the 
least sign of an oncoming attack. Thesetahletsare prompt 
in action, and can be depended upon to produce relief in 
a very few minutes. Such patients should always be 
instructed to keep their bowels open. 


Influenza or LaGrippe 


It is quite refreshing these days to read of a clearly 
defined treatment for Influenza or LaGrippe. In an article 
in the “Lancet-Clinic,”” Dr. James Bell of New York City, 
says he is convinced that too much medicationis both un- 
necessary and injurious. 

When called to a case of LaGrippe, the patientis usually 
seen when the fever is present, as the chill which occasion- 
ally ushers in the disease has generally passed away. Dr. 
Bell then orders that the bowels be opened freely with salts, 
citrate of magnesia or other laxative. For the high fever, 
severe headache, pain and general soreness, one Anti- 
kamnia Tablet every two hours is quickly followed by 
complete relief. 





ache and pains of sciatica. 


on getting them. 


A Remedy for Pain 


“The efficiency of any drug,” says Dr. C. P. Robbins, 
“is known to us by the results we obtain from its use. 
One of the principal symptoms of all diseases is pain, and 
this is what the patient most often applies to us for, i. e., 
something to relieve his pain. If wecan arrest this prompt- 
ly, the patient is most liable to trust in us for the other 
remedies which will effect a permanent cure. One remedy 
which I have used largely in my practice is Anti-kamnia 
Tablets. Many and varied are their uses. I have put them 
to the test on many occasions, and have never been dis- 
appointed. I found them especially valuable for headaches 
of malarial origin, where quinine was being taken. They 
appear to prevent the bad after-effects of the quinine. 
Anti-kamnia Tablets are also excellent for the headaches 
from improper digestion; also for headaches of a neuralgic 
origin, and especially for women subject to painsatcertain 
times. One or two Anti-kamnia Tablets every two or 
three hours give prompt relief.” 


Acute Rheumatism 


In the hands of one observer we find that a certain drug 
has been used with the utmost satisfaction; others have 
found the same remedy to be a great disappointment. 
All physicians however agree that every method of treat- 
ment is aided by the administration of some remedy to 
relieve the pain and quiet the nervous system, and Dr. 
W. S. Schultze expresses the opinion of thousands of 
practitioners when he says that Anti-kamnia Tablets 
should be given preference over all other remedies for 
relief of the pain in all forms of rheumatism. They are 
also unsurpassed for headaches, neuralgia and all pain. 


e e + 
Indigestion-Dyspepsia 
Are you distressed after eating? Do you have nausea 
when riding in the cars, or on the train or boat? Take one 
A-K Tablet and get relief. 


When to Take Anti-Kamnia Tablets 


As a Pain Reliever—In headache, migraine, coryza, la grippe and its after-effects. 

As an Anodyne or Sedative—In indigestion, gastralgia, dyspepsia, hysteria, insomnia, 
car-sickness, sea-sickness, worry and sight-seer’s fatigue. 

Asan Antipyretic—Inintermittent, puerperal and malarial fevers, bronchitis, pleurisy, etc. 

As an Anti-Neuralgic—In acute or chronic neuralgia, facial neuralgia, earache, tooth- 


As an Anti-Rheumatic—For the pain in acute or chronic rheumatism and gout. 


All genuine Anti-kamnia Tablets bear the K monogram. At all druggists 
in any quantity or in 10c and 25c packages. Ask for A-K Tablets and insist 
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Soles are Better 
Soles—and Why 


“Mark that mark—stamp it on your 
memory: [ledlin.” On every Nedlin 
Sole that name is stamped. 

It represents the better-than-leather 
shoe sole whose success has brought 
many imitations—which do not imi- 
tate. And it is better-than- leather 
on many counts, 

Leather quality is declining. Nedlin 
quality is fixed and standardized. 

Leather is unyielding and foot- 
troublesome. Nedlin has a built-in, 
pliancy you can prove on your foot 
in the store. 

Leather drinks water and absorbs 
damp, but Nedlin dry-proofs feet. It 
grips as invariably as leather slips. 

And it lasts, lasts, lasts. So it saves, 
saves, saves many unnecessary shoe 
bills—and particularly children’s shoe 
bills. 

Nedlin is the same in quality on any 
price of shoe. Try it for knockabout 
vacationing or for every-day wear. 

In all sizes. In black, white, tan. To 
avoid the imitations mark that mark; 
stamp it on your memory: Neslin— 

the trade symbol for a never changing 
quality product of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O, 


Neolin 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Better than Leather 
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ADVERTISER 
Statement of the Ownership, Manage 
etc., required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, of SMITH’S MAGAZHI 
published monthly, at New York, No 


¢ 














for April 1, 1917: {J 
State of New York, County of New York, (ss.) hy 
Refore me, a Notary Public, in and for the § : 

and county aforesaid, personally appeared Geor 

Smith. who, having been duly sworn pet 

law. deposes and says that he is one of the publi 

of SMITH’S MAGAZINE, and that the following ig 

to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true § P 
ment of the ownership, management, ete. of the af shes 
said publication for the date shown in the aba ple 
caption required by the Act of August 24, 19M™Py; 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg vrite 
tions, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publis 
editor, managing editor, and business managers Bar lin) 
Publishers, § & Smith, 79-89 Seventh Avaq™ 
New York, N. Y.: editor, Charles A. MacLean, 79 § 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y.3 managing edit 
Street & Smith, 79-9 Seventh Avenue, New Yq 
N. Y.: business managers, Street & Smith, 79-89 § 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

2. That the owners are: Smith Publishing Hoy 
89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., a firm. 
posed of Ormond G. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, N 
York, N. Y.; George C. Smith, 89 Seventh Aven 
New Cora A. Gould, 89 Seventh Aven 


York, N. Y.3; 
New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 4 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or oth 
securities are: None, , 

4. That the two paragraphs next 


above, giving tl 


names of the owners, stockholders, and secur 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stoq Wri 
holders and security holders as they appear upon t 
books of the company, but also, in cases where t 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the bod W' 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciat§ yong 
relation, the name of the person or corporation (geree 
whom such trustee is acting, is given: also that tijyYork 


said two paragraphs contain statements embrac 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cirew D0 
stances and conditions under which stockholders aq ? 


security holders who do not appear upon the books @wher 


the company as trustees, hold stock and securities @will 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; a ad 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any oth won 
person, association, or corporation has any inter d 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or oth oa. 
securities than as so stated by bim. 
GEORGE C. SMITH, 
of the firm of Street & Smith, publish¢ 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day 
March, 1917, Charles W. Ostertag, Notary Publi 
No. 51, New York County. (My commission expin 
March 30, 1919.) 
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maintains his store at considerable expense. I 
must pay for help, rentand lighting. He carr 
many articles that you woulkl never dream ¢ 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, the 
fore, of great service when you need a newspap 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. 










Then why not gt 





him all of your custom and so help make his b 
ness profitable? Tell him to show you samplt@ 
of AINSLEE’s, POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEKOPLE’S, TORR 
Notch, DETECTIVE STORY PICTURE-PL 
magazines. Select those you want and he 
gladly deliver them to your residence regularly 


and 











STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New Y 
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7950 A Month 


The master- 
ou piece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positiors, tem- 
perature and isoc hronism. Encased 
at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases, 


2z1Jewel 


I sizes for both Burlin gto n 


and women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 
imple request. Pay at the rate of $2. You get the 
atch at the same price even the w AT. nae must pay. 


jrite Today for Free Watch Book ofa itisirattona 


all th newest designs in watches that you have to choose f: 
ie publisl “ re ress on © postcard is h. Get this offer while it laste, 


nagers burlington Watch y, 19th St. & Marshall Bivd., Dept. B-115 
ith Ave - — ————— 
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. giving tf BESSIE EYTON—Selig Star 

: g 

nd = securi 

st of sto@ Writes: “Créme Mignon is concentrated Roses 

ar upon ti and Sunshine—refreshing and efficent.” 

; where 

a the oa ON’T you give us the opportunity to prove to you why 

. Créme Mignon—the Perfect Cold Cream—is recom 

er fiducia mended by the most beautiful women of the stage and 

oration fMereen-why Créme Mignon is the favorite cream of New 

iso that ti§York’s Society Womeut 

; embrace 

seracntMADON’T ENVY A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 

holders a 

the books @when a few minutes time at night with Créme Mignon 

securities @vill bring to your face the same glow of youth 

owner : aqgind perfect lealth—the appealing freshness and charm to 

t anv ¢ pag Nuich every woman is entitled, Carelessness alone 1s re- 

any ot sponsible for a sallow complexion, unsightly blotches anda 

(NV interMtired, drawn face. It is easy to make your friends proud of 

Is, Or otb@fyou. Can you afford not to? 

, OUR GUARANTEE 

1, publishe ofsatisfaction or money eeteeued means this: To readers of 

26tl Vs SuiTu's MAGAZINE” who vill remit 50c. in stamps or 

26th day Gooin, we will send, BEd My a large jar of Créme Mignon. If 

ary Publi@jtiis cream does not refresh and improve your complexion 

sion expin better than anv cream. or lotion you have ever used, we 
vill, upon receipt of the jar—whetber full or empty—im 
mediately return your fifty cents. We guarantee this to 


youand to the publishers of SmitH’s MaGaZzINe. 


(REME MIGNON CO.,540 W. 165th St., New York City 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to readers of SMITH’S MAGAZINE. We will mail, 
on receipt of 2%c., a beautiful Aluminum Box, Purse 
Size, cont:ining Créme Mignon and Clair Mignon Com- 
plexion Powder—enough for two or three weeks. Write 
t day. Thisoffer is presented at a great loss for a short 





pense. Ii 
Ile carrie 
























Creasey ame ents, p poets See Fee uasntas ese 
dis, the 
newspape 
ny not eugas = 30 Days ys Free Trial 
ke his b 


= and freight prepaid on a new 1917 “RANGER” 

bicycle. at once for our big catalog 
special offers. Take your choice from 44 p Eon 

: — and sizes in the famous “RANGER” line. 

Extraordinary valves 

in nour 1917 price offers. You cannot afford to 

buy without getting our latest propositions and 
‘actory-t a Prices. 


v1 samp 
PLE:’s, TOR 
aaa 
nd he 

regularly 





mt”? and make big 
money ‘taking orders for bicycles and supplies. 
Get our liberal terms ona sample to introduce 
the new “RANGER ndrt 4 a 
equipm: a. su ies an: everve 
TIRES in = e, bicycle line‘ at ha pet | 
prices. Writetoday. A post card will do. 


M EA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. H.38 Chicago 
Please mention this 


Yew Y¥ 


magazine 








Never 3 How STRONG 


You are—— 


What d’ye Know? 











Today it’s a battle of wits—and brains 


win. Muscle and brawn don’t count so 
much as they used to. 

The great question now is “What do 
you Know?” It draws the line between 


failure and success, 

What do you know? Have you special ability 
in any one line? Could you *‘make good”’ in a 
big job right now? 

For 25 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men to get ready for 
better work and bigger salaries. They can do 
the same for YOU. No matter where you live, 
what hours you work, or how little your educa-- 
tion—the I. C.S. can train you for a more im- 
portant and better-paying position. 

Mark and mail the attached coupon—it won't 
obligate you in the least—it won't cost you 
anything to find out how you can get this salary- 
raising ability right in your own home, during 
your spare time, 

MARK THE COUPON NOW 


— == ream OUT HERE "OSS —- 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


PA. 
N, 
Explain, without obligating me, how I on qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph cnet 
Practical Telepho: 
MBOHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN On Ht NOINEER 








Traffic Management 
GOOD ENGLIS: 

Teacher 

jommcn, Scheel Subjects 
Civ IL SERVICE 
) Railway Mall Clerk 
Textile ebcaa or Supt. 
Navigato Spanish 
AGRIC ULTU Hel German 


} Poultry Raisio ; Fren 


jal TOMOBILES Italiaa 





Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete o. 
Structural Engin: 
PLUMBING AND ieaTINa 
Sheet Metal W 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


IC 





Name 
Occupation 
& Employer 


Street 
and No. 











City State. 
If uname of Course you want is not in this list, write it below, 
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‘Cave Man Stuft’’ 


A complete novel by 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
will appear in the next number of AINSLEE’S, 


together with short stories by E. Temple 
Thurston, Vale Downie, Herman Whitaker, and 
many others, In the meantime 


Do not neglect to 


read in this present number the first part of 
the Countess Barcynska’s sprightly novel 


LOVE MAGGY 
AINSLEE’S 


“The Magazine That Entertains” 
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Beauty comes from within, by get- 
ting the system in order. Just as | 
external grouch shows itself on the 
face, so a grouchy liver shows itself 
in yellow, wrinkled, reddish, blotchy 
skins. Cheer up the liver and stomach 
and you'll never need to worry about 
your skin. 
Dr. Campbell’s Safe Wafers get at 
the liver, They build up the system. Since 185 the best 
complexion beautifier. Try these wafers now. Guaran- 
teed safe and non-habit forming. Mailed in plain cover 
for 50c and $1.00. 
Richard Fink Co., Dept 54, 396 Broadway, N. Y. | 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers 
tor you from his wholesale dealer | 



















eR aie Reston 


RESTORES 
GRAY HAIR 


to its natural color | | 
in a few days 





HOSE SUPPORTER 


Stands great strain and rough wear. 
The only supporter having the Oblong 
Rubber Button which prevents tearing 
and drop stitches. Be sure to get the 
genuine — look for “Velvet Grip” 
E stamped on the clasp. 
Child’s sample pair (give age) 16c. postpaid 
Sold Evetywhere 
GEORCE FROST COMPANY, Mekers . . + BOSTON 


Perfectly harmless — easily ap- 
plied — will not stain the skin or 
Mates Fosltively ‘pcb and its peony 

akes air rich and gloss: 
Price $1. Write for Fi Ee Book, 
“aids To Beauty.” 
ans GERVAISE GRAHAM | 

W. Illinois Strect. Chicago, LiL, 






















































We'll send you a genuine Lachnite for you 
to wear for 10 full days. If you can tell it 


from a real diamond send it back at our expense. 
Costs but 1-30th as much. If you decide to keep it 
pay only a few cents a month. Write for catalog. 
GENUINE LACHNITE GEMS 
keep their dazzling fire forever. Set in solid gold, 
Cut by world re Bowne »d diamond c' B Ang Will stand 
fire and acid tes a, kinds of jewelry at astound- 
ing low prices. y payments. WRITE TODAY. 


H. Lachman Co., 12 N ‘Hichigns Av., Chicago, Dept.B115 


EP 
) BS } See 





jarae ti list of St of cocslags 
by oy ang $100 to $500 a month. 

yh SALESMEN’S TRAINING ney Ne 
Chicago, 


FOR EMERGENCIES 10¢ New York, Francisco 















Diamonds # Watches 
om ON CREDI eeine, 


for Your 
Catalog 

This Handsome 116-Page Catalog contains | The Loftis “Perfection” Diamond = 
over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, lis our great special. Only fine, bees 

he new popular styles are shown prements, pertes cut and fullo hers. brill. 
beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid | iancy, a Ifully set in our famous 
latinum mountings — exquisite | Loftis "Perfection 14k solid gold six-prong 
ces to suit any purse. Select any- | ring mounting. Our large Catalog shows 










































thing Feclody either for personal wear or for Wonderful Values at $25, 
a gift, then ask us to send it for your exami- onde aeee 
dy all charges prepaid by = $40, $50, $75, $100, $125 
You See and Examine the Article EASY CREDIT TERMS 
ight in Your Own Hands Our prices on guaranteed Watches are 4 


If vou like it, pay one-fifth of price and keep | lowest. All the new models are shown in 
it. valance divided into eight equal amounts, | Catalog. Any one you select will be sent 
payable monthly. Send for Catalog toaay. | for your examination, charges prepaid. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 
Dept.6844 100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Established 18568) Storesia: CHICAGO: PITTSBURGH: Si.LOUIS: OMAHA 










CATALOG THE BEST GIFT OF ALL 
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To Ladies 
Who Are Stout 





Fat is fatal to health and beauty. Reduce 
weight sensibly and simply; improve your 
health and figure. Avoid heart trouble, 


wrinkles, nervousness, weaknesses, etc. 
to obesity. 

Look and feel younger. Walk sprightly. 
Let your eyes sparkle with new fervor. 
Surprise and delight your friends. Be a 
girl again! 

Go to the druggist and get a small box 
of oil of korein capsules and follow the 
directions of the wonderfully fine fat reduc- 
tion system. Reduce ten to sixty pounds 
under guarantee. Eat all you need (includ- 
ing some candy, if desired) while reducing. 
Or write to Mrs. Fallon, Secretary 
Company, 281G East 28th Street Arcade, 
New York, N. Y., for free test with book- 
let, “Reduce Weight Happily,” which will 
come to you in a plain envelope. 


, due 


Korein 
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No craving for tobacco in any form 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 

Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit unaided. 
It’s a losing fight against heavy odds and means 
a serious shock to the nervous system. Let the 
tobacco habit quit YOU. _It will quit you, if you 
will just take Tobacco Redeemer, according to 
directions for two or three days, It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains fo habit-forming 
drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, 
pire: chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, Tobacco 

edeemer will positively banish every trace of 
desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This we absolutely 
guarantee in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing the 
deadly effect of tobacco upon the human system 
and positive proof that Tobacco Redeemer will 


4 quickly free you of the habit. 
Mo. ! 


Newell Pharmacal Company, 
SP om amet ora ee aes ce ee 
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Dept. 570 St. Louis, 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Agents and Help Wanted 


MIEN IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patentand Your Money.’ 
R: indolp! 1& Co. -. Dept. 162, Wash., dD. G 


GOVERNME NT positions pay hig 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner, 
Free bookiet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, NN. Ve 


BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 
IN SIX WEEKS. Our big book tells 
you how. Rahe’s Automobile School, 
522 E. llth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. He ts 
the best employer. Big } ay, sure 
work, easy hours, long vacations, 
rapid advance. Thousn's of jobs 
open this year. I will help you 
get one. Write for my big Free 
book, D Y 23, aes Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, pd. C. 


SOLDIERS AND SATII ORS NE ED 
SOCKS. Good money made at home 
kuitting hosiery. Machines —fur- 
nished on ti: e. We pay you fixed 
rates for making the goods the 
year round. Wheeler, Inc., B — 339 
Madison, Chicago. 




















Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Four books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you mark ay your inven- 
tion. Advice free. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bide., W Chinen, b. Cc. 








PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND P.: AY, Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, »W ashington, D. c. 





Patents secured or Fee returne: Ai 
Actual search free. Send sketch. 1917 
Edition, 90-page book free. G. P. Kim- 
mel, 249 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D. C. 





Authors 


Motion Picture Plays 





WANTED=—Stories, articles, poems, 
ete. We pay on acceptance. Offers 
submitted. Send Mss. to Cosmos 
Mizazine, 1179 Washineton, D.C. 


Please 





mention 


WE accept scripts in anv form; cor- 
rect Free; sell on commission. Big 
tewards! Make Money. Write us. 
Writer's Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. 
this when 


magazine answering 





Motion Picture Plays—Continued. 


WRITE for free “Hints on 
Writing and Selling Photoplays, 
Short Stories, Poems.’ Atlas Pub- 
lishing Co., 260, Cincinnati, O. 


Art Schools 


ARTISTS make big money. 
nating profession learned at home 
by New Easy method. Artist’s Outfit 
Free to: ew students. Write today for 
book, free. Washington School of 
Art, 1038 H. St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 





copy 
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Song Poems 


SONG WRITERS “Key to Sue- 
cess” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 








Miscellaneous 


TOBACCO HABIT, Conquer it 
happily in 3 d ys, improve your 
health, prolong life, avoid stomach 
trouble, nervousness, foul breath, 
heart disease. Regain manly vigor, 
calm nerves, clear eves and superior 
mental strength. Whether you chew, 
or smoke pipe, cigarettes, cigars, get 
interes ing Tobacco Book. Worth 
its weight in gold, Mailed free. 
E. J. be nea 1574 A, Station E, New 
York, N. 
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luxurious steamers of the 
~ C Lake Lines afford the most 

healthful and pleasurable mode 
of summer travel between Great Lake 
points. 


HE 
D 


In dining service—featured by Great Lakes Fin Foods 
and other appetizing menus—D © C Line steamers are 
unsurpassed, 


Safety and health provisions are all that could be de- 
sired. Wireless equipment is a feature of all steamers, 
All water is sterilized by ultra violet ray process 


Steamer Schedules 


The Two Giant Steamers of the Great “City of 
Detroit III’ and ‘City of Cleveland III,’ operate daily between 
Detroit and Buffalo Daily service also between Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Toledo and Put-in-Bay. Four trips weekly between Toledo, 
Detroit, Mackinac Island and Lake Huron way ports 


Lakes, 


Rail tickets honored on D & C Line steamers in either direction. 
Ask your ticket agent to route you via D & C Line 


Send 2c Stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great Lakes Map 
Address L. G. Lewis, G.P.A., Detroit, Michigan 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 


a Phillip H. McMillan, Pres. A. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. & Gen.Mgr. 


. | the Water Way i 
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O you care about finding her—or don't 
you? Are you looking for her? Or, 
perhaps you think you have found her. Think 
gain; perhaps you are mistaken. At any rate, 
you ought to read a novel by Florence Morse 
Kingsley. Any one in love, or thinking of 
falling in love—and this is the best season for 


T 
| novel or a story. It isa poem. Poems are 
rare, Some people think poems are prose com- 
positions cut off in lengths. Cap’n Sproul has 
told us that he can recognize free verse by the 
simple fact that it is “all ragged to starboard.” 

THE REAL ROMANCE is a real poem by a 
> real poet—H. H. Knibbs, author of “Out There 


— 


THE REAL 


may surprise you to know that it is not a 





ERHAPS you like canned music when it 

is properly put up under the guarantee of 

the pure-music law, or maybe you like it fresh. 
\t any rate, you will like Harold Titus’ story, 
“Canned Music.” You ought also to become 
acquainted with Lucy Stone Keller, who is one 
of our most promising young writers. There 
is no better time than a month from now, 
when her latest and one of her most amusing 


eaten 








THE RIGHT GIRL 


° SMITH’S MAGAZINE for August. 


it—needs advice, encouragement, experience. 
It is a critical moment in a man’s or a woman’s 
life. If you happen to be the Right Girl your- 
self, you ought all the more to read the novel. 
It is called, most appropriately, “The Right 
Girl.” It is interesting, stimulating, easy to 
read and altogether delightful. 





ROMANCE 
Somewhere,” and a lot of other things that 
linger pleasantly in the memory. You will 
take a new interest in poetry after reading it, 
and it is a well-known fact that girls who want 
to interest young men and young men who 
want to interest girls should be interested 
poetry. This is the time for it. 





short stories, “In the 

300ks to Live With” is another thing worth 
reading. It is not a story, but a Stay-at-Home- 
Culture essay. 

People are hard to live with sometimes, but 
books are different, if you only know how. 

We had almost forgotten to say that all 
these things, and a great many more just as 
interesting, will appear in 


Green,” will appear. 


Out on all news stands July Sth | 
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Please mention this magazine 





when answering advertisements 
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HOW do youktow 
theres hamand egos ‘for breakfast? 


Your Noselmows 


By that appetizing fragrance that comes up-stairs to you— 
promising you the first delight of a new day. Fragrance is an 
indisputable guarantee of goodness. Just so the pure fragrance of | 
a good tobacco guarantees a wholly satisfying smoke, Fragrance | 
is a true guide. Trust it—“ Your Nose Knows.” 











Its pure fragrance is the charm of | 


J The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Its tender, rich Burley leaves, grown‘in the Blue Grass region of 
Old Kentucky, are ripened and blended with expert skill—giving 
Tuxedo a pure fragrance all its own, a fragrance “Your Nose 


Knows.” 


















Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo ‘ 





SUARANTEED TO SATISFY | 
briskly in the palm of your hand —— ae | 
to bring out its full aroma. Then 
smell it deep— its delicious, pure 


fragrance will convince you. 

Try this test with any other to- 

bacco and we will let Tuxedo 

stand or fall on your judgment— 

. * Your Nose Knows” 
? Guaranteed by ¥ 

Ke / Nursntarn. Waterk ; 
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They All Write to the POPULAR 





From Cape Town, South Africa. 
September 26, 19106. 

Dear Sir: Several copies of your Popu- 
LAR MAGAZINE have come into my hands ac- 
cidentally, amongst others the one published 
on April 7th, in which commences that os 
lightful story, “The Way of the North,” 
four parts. I have managed to get the Deees 
parts, but failed to gec the conclusion of the 
story. I am inclosing coupons to the value 
of one shilling, three pence, and ask you to 
be good enough to forward to the above 
address the Poputar for May 2oth. 

I just love American magazines, particu- 
larly your Poputar, and although I am a 
British woman, born and bred, I do not think 
there is an English periodical to compare 
with it, except “Nash.” Your stories are al- 
ways out of the ordinary, so live, and, as 
you say in one of your “Chats,” no matter 
how popular an author may be, his story 
does not go in if it doesn’t “measure up.” 
That no doubt helps to keep all your novels 
so “top hole.” Yours faithfully, 

rs. E, E. Turner. 


From Bedford, Virginia. 
December 9, 1916. 

Epitor PoputaR MaGazineE: This is only 
to wish you a happy hricene and a pros- 
perous New Year. owe you much for 
causing many a leaden hour to pass lightly. 
You say you “do not know everything about 
editing a magazine,” but you certainly know 
a good deal. Not all your stories please me 
—that goes without saying; but the stories 
I do not like other people do. Love stories 
bore me. I don’t like war stories. Fielding’s 
stories I like, Hamby’s I delight in, and I 


read all the stories about the Northwest 
Mounted Police. With best wishes, really 
your friend, Mrs. M. B. BEAvFort. 


From Jacksonville, Florida. 
October 28, 1916. 

Dear Sir: I came to Jacksonville in 1904, 
got a job at seven dollars per week, and 
began reading the Poputar. I have never 
missed a copy of the magazine since. I now 
own my own home and have my own busi- 
ness, and I attribute a great deal of my suc- 
cess to the splendid moral and mental uplift 
which I obtained through the constant asso- 
ciation with the red-blooded men and women 
of the Popurar. 

I do want to thank you and the many 
others connected with the Poputar for the 


many past years of helpful pleasure, and 
wish you even greater ‘successes in the future. 
Your friend, E. L. WINN. 


From Spokane, Washington. 

December 2, 1916. 
To THE Epitor: I want to “render unto 
Cesar.” I have been a reader of PopuLar 
many years. You certainly have a fine string 
of writers, and whenever | want to take a 
flyer in fiction I turn to the PopuLar conan 
of the variety of reading offered. Most of 
all I enjoy stories by H. C. Witwer. He is 
more than an author—he is a tonic. With 

best wishes, H. W. Draper. 


From Mars, Pennsylvania. 


November 2, 1916. 
GENTLEMEN: I have taken the PopuLar 
since it was first issued, and if it would have 
been necessary at any time to choose between 
buying a meal and buying the Porutar, I 
would have skipped that, meal. 
The Popurtar is absolutely alone in the 
magazine line. There is none quite like it. 
Do you ever get inquiries for a year’s 
complete copies of old numbers, from peo- 
ple that possibly only started recently to read 
the magazine? I would be willing to sell all 
back numbers, 


my running from 1909 to 
present date. Yours very sincerely, 
H. W. HENpeERsON. 
From El Centro, California. 
January 7, 1916. 


GENTLEMEN: Have been a reader of your 
magazine for twelve years. Started in 1904 


as a kid, and haven’t missed a copy since. 
Do you remember the covers in 1904? Some 
were by Underwood. And the serial, “Lost 
Cabin Mine,” and “Chip” stories! The dip- 
lomatic stories that ran years ago were 
good. 

I have been around the country a bit, but 
I always get the Poputar. By the way, it is 


the favorite reading among cow- punchers 
and homesteaders I have had_ experience 
with. But I have one kick. Why in Sam 
Hill does an author, that is good otherwise, 
use an expression like this: “Throwing on 
more power ;” or “He threw her gears in so 
hard that showers of sparks flew inside of 
the steel case?” 

Tell them to acquire a few expressions 
from a chauffeur or mechanic. I may be 
critical, but it jars on me when I run across 
a break like that, especially as I savvy how 
to drive dirt roads and make time eet, 
Well, adios. H. L. Putrer. 
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WORLD OVER FOR 
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